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THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 

BY O. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 

The history of West Gower has fortunately fallen into 
the hands of the Rev. J. D. Davies, Rector of Cheriton 
and Llanmadoc, who, to great antiquarian knowledge 
and indefatigable industry, adds a close acquaintance 
with the topography of the district and of its singular 
traditions and peculiarities. Three volumes of the 
work are already published, and had there been a pro- 
spect of a rapid completion of the whole, the following 
notes would not have seen the light. 

The promontory and peninsula of Gower form a very 
prominent feature in the outline of the southern coast 
of South Wales. Of its history as Gwyr, under the 
native Welsh rule, but little is recorded ; but it con- 
tains a number of upright stones and stone blocks (some 
of large size), which, without doubt, were set up by 
the early inhabitants. It was attached to the Can- 
tref Mawr of Carmarthen, and that probably from a 
very remote period, since it is includea in the ecclesi- 
astical diocese of St. David; not, however, without 
long and severe controversy ; and in the lAher Landa- 
vensis, Gwyr is enumerated as a cantref of the lordship 
of Glamorgan, and in the see of Llandaff, as are Cydveli 
and Camwalliawn, both now in Carmarthenshire ; and 
it was only after much disputing between Bishop Urban 

(T9 8VS..TOII. X. 1 



2 THE 81GN0KY OP GOWBR. 

of Llandaff and his contemporary of St. David's, and 
many appeals and journeys to Rome, that the present 
boundaries were established. 

The exposed outline and convenient harbours of the 
peninsula seem to have attracted the Danish rovers, 
who, as in the corresponding peninsula of Pembroke, 
have left traces of their maritime occupation in such 
names as The Holms, Hardingsdown, Worms Head, 
Oxwich, and Swansea, and in certain military earth- 
works on the cliffs, evidently executed by invaders 
from the sea. 

Gower was not only invaded, but permanently held 
and settled by the Normans under Henry de New- 
burgh, who came by way of Hereford and Brecon in 
1099, a few months before the invasion of Morgan wg 
by Fitz-Hamon, and while that sub-regality was still 
held by the Welsh. The conquest included the terri- 
tory, or, as it was henceforth styled, the signory, of 
Gower and the contiguous lordship of Cilvae ; the 
whole forming, if not a large, a compact district, 
covered, on the exposed or western fron^ by the deep 
and broad river of Llwchwr. 

No record has been preserved of the names or num- 
ber of the subordinate invaders, but they were nume- 
rous enough to take possession of the southern part or 
peninsula of Gower, whence they appear to have ex- 
pelled the Welsh proprietors, retaining, however, a con- 
siderable Welsh population, so that the lord's charters 
are addressed to the inhabitants as "Anglici et Wallen- 
ses"; and one division of the signory was always dis- 
tinguished as Gower Wallica. There is also some 
reason to believe that a small colony of Flemings were 
introduced at a later period, probably on their way to 
South Pembroke, in the reign of Henry I ; but no land- 
owners are recorded with names of decidedly Flemish 
origin, and the local and only evidence on which the 
immigration could be established is still the subject of 
dispute. 

The boundaries of Gower, on the west, run from the 
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sea up the Burry inlet and the Llwchwr river to the 
influx of the Cathan ; thence the northern boundary 
lies up the Cathan to Blaen y Cwm, and over the high 
ground by H6n Rhyd and Goytre bach, by the lower 
Clydach and the Nant melyn, across to the Garnant, 
and down that stream to its confluence with the Am- 
man ; thence up the Amman, and across the high 
ground to the Rhydd ddu fach, and so down the 
Twrch, to its junction with the Tawe, and thence to 
the sea, the Tawe forming the eastern boundary. 

Cilvae, called in the inquisitions *'Foresta", ''Domi- 
nium", and "a Marcher lordship", lies to the east of the 
Tawe, its western boundary being that river up to Nant 
Clais and Nant Cyrnach to Mynydd Drumau, and 
thence southward to the old maenhir, past Coed y 
Saeson, to Blaen Cwm Crymlyn, and down Nant Cryra- 
lyn, across PwU Cynan, or Crymlyn bog, to the sea. 
Cilvae, in fact, is nearly identical with the large parish 
of Llansamlet. 

Cilvae was acquired with Gower at the Conquest, 
when it belonged to Kynvric Vychan. Long afterwards 
it Tvas overrun by Prince Llewelyn, and granted to 
Morgan Gam, the lord of Avan, as one knight's fee. 
Morgan seems to have been ejected by William de 
Braose, but the lords of Avan in some way recovered it. 
In 1399 it is coupled with Gower as "Gower Kilvay". 
Its court-baron was held monthly at Swansea. The 
tenures were free, customary, copyhold, and patent. 
The manor-house seems to have been Fforest, after- 
wards the seat of the Ap Hopkin or Popkin family. 
It stood, surrounded by its demesne lands, between 
the Ffenrod and the Tawe, nearly opposite to the 
modern Morriston. 

Besides the ordinary customs of the manor, the lord 
levied a toll of id, on every weigh of coals carried from 
Cilvae across Swansea Bar. The freeholder paid on 
death or alienation a fine of 5^. The tolls and royalties 
seem to have been compounded at 105. per ami. The 
fine for non-appearance at the court was 3d. The 
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lord's myzes^ were £20. Aids were compounded at 
£13:6:8. 

The dimensions of the signory of Gower are, from 
north to south, about twenty-eight miles, and from east 
to west about eight miles. Both Gower and Cilvae 
were held under the lords of Gower, and both were, by 
the well-known Act of Henry VIII, incorporated in the 
shire of Glamorgan. 

The conqueror, who assumed the title and powers of 
a Marcher Lord, at once (as was usual) introduced the 
feudal system, and divided the country into manors 
coincident with the newly acquired estates, but by 
no means so generally with the far older parishes. 
These manors were held in capite of the lord, by the 
tenure of castle-guard of the Castle of Swansea, the 
caput haronicB^ the whole being held per baroniam of 
the Crown. 

The lords also, soon after the conquest, constructed 
three castles for its conservation. Swansea, upon the 
right bank of the Tawe, at its mouth ; Oystermouth, 
upon the shore of the Bay of Swansea ; and the tower 
of Llwchwr, upon the left bank, and at the mouth of 
that river. The three Castles were called '* the Keys 
of Gower", and two of them, Swansea and Llwchwr, 
were posted upon the entrance and exit of the old 
Koman road, then and long afterwards the main line of 
communication between Bath and Gloucester and the 
south of Ireland. Pennard Castle is of rather later 
construction, and is placed to command a small inlet in 
Oxwich Bay, into which flows a considerable brook, and 
which, for small vessels, must have been a sheltered, 
secret, and convenient harbour. It seems to have been 
designed less for a defence against the Welsh than 
against the Danes, who continued their maritime depre- 
dations some way into the thirteenth century. 

^ From mise, a disbnrsement. A payment, originally volnntary, 
f o enable the lord to pay his relief to the king or snperior lord. In 
Wales was a composition to allow the continuance of the native 
customs. It was levied as late as the eighteenth centnry in Wales. 
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Besides these, other castles were constructed by the 
principal tenants for the protection of their private 
estates, and to these were attached mesne or sub- 
manors ("arriere-fiefs" as they were called by the Nor- 
mans), held usually also by military tenure. Here, as 
in other marcher lordships, the circumstances allowed 
both the chief lord and his tenants to assume a posi- 
tion of independence quite inconsistent with the good 
government of the whole kingdom, and which, upon 
the conquest of Wales by Edward I, was put down by 
that able and patriotic monarch. 

The lord's representative in Gower was the seneschal 
or steward of the signory, sometimes there designated as 
the "vice-comes" or sheriff, who usually resided in Swan- 
sea Castle, and there presided over the lord's courts both 
of criminal appeal and of record. Thus, 1334-5, Thomas 
de Lacon was Seneschal ; and 14 Feb., 11 Henry VI 
(1433), Galfrid Don was appointed Seneschal of Swan- 
sea or Gower; and there occurs a writ addressed to the 
Seneschal of Gower, that whereas David Basset peti- 
tions that the land of Stephen Basset his brother, 
whose heir he is, and which is held in the King s hands 
on occasion of the quarrel of Thomas Duke of Lancas- 
ter, may be restored to him, which is granted; but 
on the 22nd Feb. the Seneschal is ordered not to de- 
liver the land, which the Templars had hitherto held. 
This latter writ is addressed to the Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The bailiffs also exercised considerable 
authority. William Matthew held that office in 1383 
by patent. Mention also is made of a coroner. 

The customs of the signory, being under one chief 
lord, were tolerably uniform, though the descriptions of 
them are intricate, not to say contradictory. The 
tenures are described as free, customary, and patent. 
Many lands descend by *' borough English". The free 
tenants held chiefly by knight-service under Swansea 
Castle, or under the dependent Castles of Oystennouth, 
Llwchwr,orPennard; others held by free socage ; others 
by custom, sometimes called copyhold. The customary 
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tenants were admitted into or surrendered their land 
by the transmission of a verge or rod from or to the 
seneschal or steward of the manor in open court. In 
Glamorgan customary tenants held by copy of court- 
roll, ana were regular copyholders ; but this does not 
seem to have been exactly the case, in Gower. It is 
thought that the native tenants were originally villeins, 
and attached to the land ; in which case copyhold and 
villeinage being akin, the Gower tenants have been 
called customary copyholders. 

Ordinary plaints were decided by the local manorial 
courts; those of a heavier character, or on appeal, went 
to the lord's court at Swansea, where the seneschal 
exercised "jura regalia", including powers " fossae et 
furcae" (of pit and gallows). The lord had a chancery 
and court of record, and a great seal, under which the 
charters and oflBcial acts were registered. 

Freeholders paid no regular reliefs, but upon the 
knighting of the lord's eldest son, and the marriage of 
the eldest daughter, he claimed from Gower Anglica 
£27: 15 : 7, and from the borough of Llwchwr £4 : 8 : 10; 
also on the death of the chief lord the tenant paid 
myzes, and Gower Anglica £26 : 13 : 4, and Llwchwr 
£6:13:0. Heriots were due of the best beast or 5s. 
to the lord, on the death of a tenant or on the alienation 
of the whole of his holding, Also, if he held land in 
more than one manor he paid 5^. heriot for each. 

The widow of a tenant dying seized of land, and 
being the mother of children who would inherit, had 
the land during widowhood, and no heriot was due 
at her death ; there were a few tenures by grand ser- 
geantry. 

The Bishop of Llandaff held the manor of Bishops- 
ton, and the Bishop of St. David's that of Clas Llan- 
gevelach. 

The hospital of St. John, Swansea, called a ''Guardia- 
natus sive Hospitalis", founded by Bishop Henry Gower 
in 1322, was held of the Commandery of Slebech, for 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. The alien priory of 
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Llangenydd held a manor, as did Neath Abbey, but at 
the iJissolution these, when sold or granted, were trans- 
ferred, and held in capite de Corona, of the manor of 
East Greenwich. 

Each manor had its court leet, held at May and 
Michaelmas, and its court baron held fortnightly ; the 
one for civil suits and manor business generally, and 
the other also for criminal oflEences. 

Tenants, on plaint, by a process analogous to a writ 
of right, might be tried by a jury of twelve indifferent 
persons in the manor, with right of challenge, and it 
necessary the number might be made up from oth^r 
members of the signory. Customary tenants could only 
implead one another in the lord's court. The tenants 
were bound to grind at the lord's mill all corn grown 
within the lordship. 

The rights of common were extensive, and for any 
number of beasts. The tenants also claimed intercom- 
munal rights over all commons in manors members of 
the signory. The commons were Rhosilli Down, Cefn 
Bryn, broad moor, Ryery Down, Graig Vawr, and Fair- 
wood Forest, on payment of 205. Besides these there 
were claims of common, to a greater or less extent, 
upon Cefn Drym, Twarcheyric, Mynydd Bwlch, Blaen 
Llwy, Penrhyn or Pencaer Castle, Castell Meyric, Myn- 
ydd Gallionen, Lletty-yr-Crydd, Blaen-y-nant Moyle, 
Mynydd-y-garn-goch, Gors-y-coed, Gorsellawerna, Bryn- 
duon, Bryncanathen, Llan-y-mor, Mynydd Llanolchva, 
Mynydd Gwair, Gelliwasted, Mynydd Llyn-morva- 
mawr, Mynydd bach, Cwm Dylas, and Mynydd Graig 
llwyd. 

The castle of Swansea had no demesne lands, but 
there are certain leased lands which may have been 
originally demesne lands, or may have fallen to the 
lord by escheat or forfeiture. Tolls and customs are 
levied at the ferries of Swansea and Llwchwr, from 
which the tenants claim to be exempt. 

The lord has the usual royalties, right of wreck, 
felons' goods, waifs and estrays, treasure trove, tolls of 
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markets and fairs at Swansea and Llwchwr, customs on 
exports, keelage and anchorage ; also a toll called piscl- 
ses, or toU-pisey, on all buyers, vendors, or traffickers. 
Also to be collected annually by the bailiffs 265. (25) 8d. 
on the western side of the Pwll, and 23^. Ad. on the 
eastern side. The lord holds two courts leet annually, 
and a court baron every three weeks. The lord's privi- 
leges, save when limited by statute, were confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by King James, to 
Edward Earl of Worcester. 

There is no authentic list of the manors in Gower, 
nor is it easy to supply one. They are not often con- 
terminous with any of the twenty-three parishes, but are 
scattered, some lying in several parishes, and parts of 
many parishes are included in detached or distant 
manors. The manors were originally private estates, 
and so created by the early invaders and settlers, not 
improbably upon divisions of property which they found 
already existing. All were held in capite of the chief 
lord as military fiefs of his castle of Swansea, by the 
tenure of castle guard, a tenure which the exposed posi- 
tion of the signory was not likely to allow to fall into 
disuse ; but some of the tenants being of knightly rank, 
and having castles of their own, a number of mesne 
manors were erected, from which circumstance, and 
from the use of both English and Welsh names, con- 
jsiderable confusion has arisen, as also from the habit of 
occasionally regarding as a manor any considerable 
parcel of land held independently of the manor by 
grand sergeantry. 

The two princinal divisions of the signory were 
Gower Anglica and Gower Wallica, otherwise sub and 
supra Bosco ; though by some accounts these were dis- 
tinct manors, though broken and scattered throughout 
the signory, and especially in the parishes of Llandeilo, 
Llangevelach, Llaiiciwg, Swansea, Llwchwr,Llanrhidian, 
and Bishopston. Gower Anglica, as defined in the sur- 
vey of 1650, embraces topographically the whole of 
Gower; and by the same survey Gower Wallica included 
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the parishes of Llanciwg, Llangevelach, and Llandeilo. 
The remainder, Gower Anglica proper, was also called 
West Gower. Within it lay the estates of such of the 
invaders as remained as settlers in the country. Also 
there were districts in Llandeilo and Swansea, and else- 
where, known as Welsheries, and no doubt inhabited 
by the natives, the mass of whom, however, occupied 
the mountain tracts to the north of the signory. Gower 
Wallica is said to have contained no customary lands, 
but besides the usual heriot, or 5^., paid on the death 
of a freeholder, the lord claimed from thence £40 for 
myzes, and the same for aids. 

The Knights Templars, and after them the Knights 
of St. John, held considerable, and chiefly ecclesiastical, 
property in Gower, having the advowson, according to 
Mr. Davies, of at least eleven churches there. At the 
Dissolution their manors fell to the Crown, and with 
other church lands were held in capite de Corona, as 
of the manor of East Greenwich. 

The first step taken by the conqueror of Gower was 
probably the division of the land into fees, and their 
distribution among his principal followers. The fee 
was not, like the hyde or carucate, a more or less 
fixed quantity of land, but varied, probably with the 
rank and services of the recipient. The tenure by 
which it was held was usually, if not always, military. 
The nature of the manor differed materially from that 
of the fee, though the tenure of both might be military. 
The manor in its constitution settled the relations be- 
tween the actual owner of the soil and his immediate 
superior, in whose name the courts were held, and suits 
of small and local importance adjudged. The duties of 
the fee lay between its lord and the lord paramount, 
usually the sovereign. But the great nobles, lords of 
Honours and land Baronies, were also lords of fees, and 
in such cases they held, per Baroniam, by the service 
of so many fees, apparently with no reference to the 
subdivisional fees. Thus Gower, which contained 
about thirty fees held of the chief lord, was itself held 
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of the sovereign, per Bdraniam, by the service of half a 
knight's fee. The fee, originally created, and owing 
specific obligations, underwent no alteration. The 
manor was for some time liable to subdivision, and in 
many cases, where the final result was a small area, the 
courts fell into disuse, and the manor was forgotten. 

Not only is there no complete list of the Gower 
manors, but such as there are are very imperfect, and 
manors are occasionally mentioned in records and then 
omitted, showing that great uncertainty prevailed, and 
that ownera of estates sometimes described them in 
deeds as manors, though the assumption was after- 
wards dropped. 

In strictness, no manor could exist without a court 
baron, and where the manor was of small extent, and 
did not provide tenants sufficient to constitute a court, 
the court fell into disuse, and the manor was lost. This 
must often have been the case in Gower, where the 
manors were mostly small, and the parts occasionally 
scattered. Another cause of confusion arose from the 
practice of subinfeudation, or the creation of mesne 
manors, so that the tenant was uncertain to whom his 
service was due, and the chief lord was apt tio be 
defrauded. Hence the well-known statute, " Quia 
Emptores", of 18 Edward 1, which confirmed certain 
provisions to meet this difficulty, and practically put 
an end to the creation of new manors, though it could 
not prevent the extinction, by disuse, of old ones. 

A list of manors within the signory of Gower, held, 
aa lord paramount, by Henry Earl of Worcester, was 
certified by Henry Turberville, then feodatory, to the 
Court of Chancery (Wards), 10 July 1608. They are 
Bishopston, Bry navel, Caegarven, Cillibion, Cilvae, 
Cilvrough, Clas Llangevelach, Cnolston, Easton other- 
wise Priorstown, Gower Wallicana, Henllys, Horton, 
listen, Leicester or Leeson, Llandeilo-tal-y-bont, Llan- 
dimor, Llanrhidian, Llwyn-y-bach, Millwood, Moreton, 
Nicholaston, Oxwich, Paviland, Penmaen, Pennard, 
Pen rice, Pitton, Port Eynon, Reynoldston, Rhosilli, 
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Scurla Castle, Sketty, Stembridge, Swansea, Ternhill, 
Walterston, Woobley, Wern Llaeth, and Weston in 
Llangenydd. But this list omits about eighteen 
manors, for the existence of which there is more or 
less evidence. 

The ConBscation Act of 1654, cap. 10, grants to 
Oliver Cromwell thirteen Gower manors, several of 
which are of those omitted in the above list. Another 
undated, but probably somewhat later list, here given, 
also omits several mentioned elsewhere, but is valuable 
because it gives the names of many of the lords. 

Manoks. — Burgus de Swansea, Burgus de Loughor, 
Gower Anglica and Gower Wallica, alta Curia, Oyster- 
mouth, Pennard, Lanon, Penmayn, Skittle, Trewydfa. 
Separate manors held of the lordship of Gower by Sir 
T. Mansell : Barry, Horton, Llangewyd, Nciholaston, 
Oxwich, Penrice, Pitton, Port Eynon, Scurlage, Wes- 
ton. Besides these are, one-third of Reynoldston held 
by Wm. Earl of Pembroke ; one-halt* of Henllys by 
Henry Mascall [Mansell] ; Brynavel by Sir W. Herbert; 
Knolston, Sketty, half of Weobley. Dismembered 
from the lordship, as Church property : Millwood, half 
Weobley, Llamiimor, Llanmadoc. In Caegarwen, Clas 
Llangevelach, Llandevi. 

In the confirmation of Edward IV [3 May, 9 Edward 
IV, 1469] to William Earl of Pembroke (Black Will) 
were enumerated, as received against the Duke of 
Norfolk and others, the castle and manor of Swansea, 
the lordship or land of Gower, the lordship or land of 
Kilvey, the castle and manor of Oystermouth, the 
castle and manor of Lloughor, the manor of Llandy- 
mour, Russely, Kythall, Trewydna, Lyraon, Pennard, 
and West Gower. 

In the Act of 27 Henry VIII, c. 26, 1535, constitut- 
ing the county of Glamorgan, among the nineteen 
lordships composing it, four are in Gower, namely, 
Gowerkilvey, Bishopstone, Llandewy, and the Clays. 

BiSHOPSTONE affords a good example of the confusion 
of names. It is the Port Teulon of the Book of Llan- 
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daff, SO called from Deulon, daughter of Gwordog, with 
whom, on her taking the veil, his father gave to the 
see of LlandajBT l Modii (36 acres) of lana here with 
commonage : a grant witnessed by Dubricius. In 
other grants in the same record the place seems to be 
called Llanmerguel, Llanferwalt, or Llandeilo-verwalt, 
and is said to have been restored by King Morgan to 
Llandaff. 

PwU Ddu, on the border of the manor, has been iden- 
tified. In later times Moreton, or Moorton, has been 
regarded sometimes as a mesne manor, at others as a 
synonym of Bishopston. The boundaries were : on the 
south, Pwll Ddu and the sea; on the east, Oystermouth 
and Manselfield, Cline moor and wood ; on the north, 
Sketty and Llanrhidian ; on the west, Pennard. The 
customary lands are held by the verge and by surrender 
with the usual rents and services, and such tenants 
have by prescription the right to let or set their lands 
for lives or years without the lord's licence, but could 
give no livery of seizin. They have common of pasture 
in Barland, Moreton, Great Culbin, Cliff, and Bishop- 
ston Hill. Two courts leet are held yearly, within a 
month of Michaelmas and Easter, on eight days' notice, 
and a court baron monthly. The lord has right of 
wreck. 

At each Michaelmas court two tenants are to be pre- 
sented by the jury to serve as constables, and two 
othera, customary tenants, as reeves : one of each to 
be selected and sworn by the steward. Tenants owe 
suit to the manor courts. Resiants only attend when 
required. Two constables are appointed for Bishopston 
and Moreton. Broadley water in this manor divides 
the Englishry of Gower from the Welshry. 

Bishop Williams of Llandaff, 1219-1229, had a char- 
ter from John de Braose freeing Bishopston from all 
secular customs and services; witnessed by John, abbot 
of Margam ; Maurice, archdeacon of LlandaflF; Robert 
Maylow (Mayloo) ; Henry de Umfranville ; Raymond 
de Sully ; William de Reyny ; Henry de Vilars ; John 
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de Gossinton ; Roger his brother ; Maurice, treasurer 
(of Llandaff) ; H. de Llancarvan ; Ralph de Novo 
Castro, clerk. This was confiitned by William de 
Braose, his son, the witnesses being Simon de Radeux, 
archdeacon of Llandaff; Walter de Sully ; Robert de 
Penries ; Ph. de Noreis ; John de Vilers ; Richard de 
Mora ; Dan. Syward ; Will, de BerkeroUes ; Will, de 
Dumiford ; etiatn W. de Barrie ; H. de Scurlage ; W. 
de Langeton ; Ph. de Netti ; John de Mora ; mostly 
leading landholders in Gower. 

Bishopston was held as one knight s fee of Swansea 
castle, ''ex concessione Episcopi Landavensis/^ and, 
held of the bishop, was a fee farm in frank almoyne, 
whence its name, which may be taken to show that the 
property had belonged to the old Welsh church. Cus- 
tomary lands in the manor descend by borough English. 
In 1583 Bishop Blethyn, retaining the lordship, granted 
the demesne lands to William Mathew of Llandaff, and 
Theobald Mathew held them in 1650. About 1700 
the bishop conveyed the lordship to the Earl of Wor- 
cester, from whom it has descended to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

Wernllaeth, a meadow, and a reputed manor in this 
parish, was held in 1583 by William Dan, and in 1650 
by Robert Webbe, by grand serjeantry and payment 
of a bowstring {nervus) and halbert; and Matthew 
John held ten acres, as George Matthew also held them 
afterwards, by the same tenure of a bowstring. 

Culverhouse, an ancient tenement, was held by grand 
serjeantry of the Crown. ** Carbo terrenus" is mentioned 
in 1316 as worked in " Kylthy wasta'', no doubt Killay, 
in this manor. 

Brynavel, a tenement, reputed a manor, in listen 
parish, held with listen of Swansea as one knight's fee. 
On the foundation of the Hospital of St. John, Swan- 
sea, by Bishop Gower, in 1332, Elinor, wife of John 
Lord Mowbray, gave towards it the lordship of Bryn- 
avel, and lands in Sketty. 

BuRRY, otherwise Stembridge, a mesne manor of 
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Nicholaston, but locally in Cheriton parish, where the 
name is still preserved, was held of Swansea by Sir 
Rice Mansel as half a fee. 

Caegarwen, a large manor, probably nearly co- 
extensive with the parish of Llangevelach, and held of 
Swansea as half a fee. This is not usually included 
among the Gower manors. It was granted by Henry 
VII to Sir Griffith ap Rhys, and forfeited by his grand- 
son, Rhys ap Griffith, after which it was held in socage 
of the Crown. Sir Edward Herbert held it as half a 
fee in 1583, by grant from the Crown, at an annual 
rent of 12d.j and m 1650 it was held by his descendant, 
Philip Earl of Pembroke. 

CiLLiBTON. — No doubt the same, sometimes called 
Walterston, both in Llanrhidian parish, and held of 
Swansea as one fee. The manor was held very early 
by the Barry family. WiUiam de Barrie granted 30 
acres from his fee in Gower to Neath Abbey, confirmed 
by King John in 1208, and about 1220 William de 
Barrie exchanged 68 acres and half a virgate of land in 
his fee of Villa Walteri, and Neath Abbey was to pay 
one mark annually in lieu of service. Barrie retained 
the church. In Pope Nicholas's taxation of 1291 the 
abbot of Neath held 4 carucates of land, with rent and 
pertinencies in Villa Walteri, rated with the grange of 
Llwchor at £3 : 17 : 8. In the valuation of 1535 
Walterston stands at an increase of £3 2^. Some of 
the granted lands lie in Llanridian parish. Killibion, 
however, in this valuation, is named separately at a 
rent of £4. It was purchased from the Crown by David 
Jenkins, and John and William Price. In the reign of 
Edward I, 1322, the manor seems to have belonged to 
John Langston. 

CiLVftouGH, or Kilvrough, held by the service of one 
fee. In 1583 it was in the tenure of Erasmus Saunders, 
in right of his wife and others. In 1650 it was held by 
Rowland Dawkin and George Bowen, when casualties 
and profits of courts yielded 135. id. The lords mill 
was leased to Isaac Griffith, minister there, at 165, rent, 
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for two lives. By one survey suit of mills was returned 
at £1 : 13 : 4, and by another at £3 : 4 : 0, but discon- 
tinued by the sub-steward. There was also a plot of 
ground called Tyn-y-voyed, let on an old lease at 
£1:6:8 per annum. The Dawkins family, its late 
lords, claim to descend from Dawkin, son and heir of 
Sir Wm. Langton of Henllys and Lovegrove. 

Clas Llangevelaoh, in Gower Wallica, lies in the 
parish of Llangevelaoh and Llandewi, and was held of 
Swansea by the Bishops of St. David's. Tn 1650 it 
paid a chief rent of 145. for two years, and in the third 
year £2 : 3 : 4 for " commortha", heriots, and alienation 
fees. It was held as a temporality of the see " sede 
vacante" by the lord of Gower. 

Cnelston, or Knolston, the Knoylston of 1306, was 
held of Swansea, and co-extensive with the parish. 
The grange of Paviland was in 1291 held of the fee of 
Cnoyl. In 1683 it was held by Robert Thomas, as of 
one fee, and in 1650 by James Thomas, and afterwards 
by their descendant. Sir Edward Thomas, Bt. 

CwRT Carney is a reputed but very doubtful manor 
in the parish of Llandeilo. It was the seat of a family 
named Pryce, whose founder, John Pryce, was second 
son of Rhys ap Evan of Briton Ferry, who married the 
heiress of Cwrt Carnau about 1650. Pryscedwin, in 
this manor, belonged to the Lloyds, of whom the first 
was a son of Richard, third son of Jenkyn ap Evan 
Glyn of Pryscedwin, springing from Griffith Gwyr. 
Gwenllais, in the same district, was held by the Penrys, 
cadets of Lloyd. 

Cwht-y-Carw, a reputed manor, a seat of a branch 
of the Herbert family. It lies within the parish of 
Llandeilo, and is said to have contained a Welsh 
monastery, dependent upon a long-forgotten house at 
Cadoxton. It appears from thebreviate of Domesday, 
1176-1 197, that Peter, Bishop of St. David's, confirmed 
to Neath land which Galfried Panchfote gave in the 
fee of Talibund, which is between the Lyr (Lliw) and 
Lohat (Llwchor), and between two brooks which fall 
into Lohat. 
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Easton, or Priorstown, held of Swansea as one fee. 
It was attached to the alien priory of Llangenydd, and 
at the dissolution was attached to the manor of East 
Greenwich. The demesne lands seems to have been 
held half by Sir Thomas Johnes and half by John 
Cradock. In 1660 these were exchanged by All Souls 
College, Oxford, with T. Penrice of Cilvrough, for lands 
in England. 

FoRSHALLE is oue of the fourteen principal lordships 
enumerated in a charter of 1306, but which has not 
been identified. There is in Pitton manor a Foxhole- 
slade. 

GwYNVAB, or Llandeilo, is a reputed but very doubt- 
ful manor. 

Haman, or Hamon, probably the same with Lunnon 
or Llynon, or Clyn-y-beck, called latterly "Worcester 
manor", and mixed up with Scurla Castle manor, was 
held of Swansea as half a fee, and was by some accounts 
a sub-manor of Pennard. It lies chiefly in listen parish, 
but extends into Penmaen and Llanrhidian, and per- 
haps into Llandewi. The boundaries include about a 
square mile of area, but are obscure. On the south, 
they are Old Park ditch and Bryn Gosso ; and the 
marsh near the mill as far as Bringvas, and the Lunnou 
brook, on the north. On the west, Walterstow field ; 
on the east, Trinity well, Coin chapel, and Candeford. 
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CELTIC ART IN WALES AND IRELAND 

COMPARED. 

BT J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.8C0T. 
{Bead at KiUamey, Auguat 12, 1891.) 

DuKiNG the greater part of the period between the in- 
troduction of Christianity into this country and the 
Norman Conquest, there existed a particular phase of 
native art which may most appropriately be called 
Celtic, because it is found in its highest development 
either in those districts of Britain that are still in- 
habited mainly by Celts (such as Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and the Isle of Man), or in the area 
formerly occupied by the ancient kingdoms of North- 
umbria and Mercia, where its presence is to be ex- 
plained by the influence of the early Scotic missionaries 
of Lindisfarne. It may be said to be almost unknown in 
the Saxon portions of England on the south and east. 
The quality of the art is not by any means the same 
throughout the Celtic area, being best in Ireland and 
the north-east of Scotland, and perhaps worst in Corn- 
wall. Each district has its local peculiarities, by a care- 
ful study of which much is to be learnt as to the origin 
and development of the style. In the present paper I 
propose to institute a comparison between the early 
Christian art of Wales and that of Ireland. 

Before going further, however, I will endeavour to 
explain, as shortly as possible, the characteristics of 
Celtic art, which give it its individuality and differen- 
tiate it from the art of other countries and of other 
times. Now in discriminating between one style of art 
and another, various works of art have to be examined, 
and in doing this there are many points to be considered, 
the chief being (l) the particular kind of object which 
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exhibits artistic decoration ;^ (2) the material of which 
the object is composed ; (3) the technical method by 
which the decoration is produced ; and (4) the subject 
or motif of the decoration ; the last being the most im- 
portant, in enabling us to distinguish one style from 
another. 

It will perhaps be most convenient to classify Celtic 
works of art in the first instance according to material, 
under the heads of (1) Illuminated MSS. ; (2) Metal- 
work ; and (3) Sculptured Stones. The illuminated 
MSS. consist of copies of the Gospels, the Psalter, and 
other books used in the services of the Church. The 
metal-work includes ecclesiastical bells, croziers, pro- 
cessional crosses, shrines for books, bells and relics, and 
penannular brooches. The sculptured stones are crosses 
and sepulchral monuments. These, then, are the ma- 
terials from which our knowledge of Celtic art is to be 
derived. I will not say much here about the technical 
processes employed in the production of these objects, 
because except for the excellence of the finish, the use 
of champlev^ enamel, and a kind of chainwork like that 
made in Trichinopoli, there is nothing very special in 
the actual handicraft by which Celtic workmanship can 
be distinguished from any other. 

The component elements of Celtic decoration are the 
same, whether applied to parchment, metal, or stone, 
and may be classified primarily under the heads of (l) 
ornament and (2) figure- subjects.^ Ornament again 
may be subdivided into (1) purely geometrical patterns 
composed of straight or curved lines, and (2) conven- 
tional designs composed of animals, foliage, or any 
other natural object treated decoratively. Figure-sub- 

^ I.e.y by artistic decoration is meant anything intended to in- 
crease the beauty of the object by giving pleasure to the eye or the 
mind, that is not absolutely required to make the object serve the 
atilitarian purpose for which it is intended. 

^ Landscapes do not appear in Celtic art, the nearest approach to 
them being the architectui*al backgrounds to some of the figure- 
subjects, copied from Byzantine originals. 
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jects may be pictorial, symbolical, mythological, or im- 
aginative. 

In the highest kind of art, such as that of ancient 
Greece, ornament was used very sparingly, and only for 
the purpose of emphasising the perfectly proportioned 
details of their architectural masterpieces, or acting as a 
foil to the groups of sculpture with which their temples 
were adorned. Greek ornament, like everything else 
Greek, was of the most refined description. The pat- 
terns were few in number, and extremely simple, but 
as near perfection as it is possible for anything human 
to be. The Celtic artist, on the contrary, gave the fore- 
most place to ornament, and subordinated everything 
else to it. His knowledge of figure-drawing was ex- 
tremely rudimentary, but he endeavoured to conceal 
his deficiencies in this respect by converting every detail 
of the human form, and even drapery, into mere decora- 
tion. The curved lines by which the mouth, nose, eyes, 
or ears, are usually represented, were by a turn of the 
pen converted into spirals, giving the whole a grotesque 
and almost ludicrous appearance to anyone unaccus- 
tomed to the idiosyncrasies of the style. Mr. Buskin 
even went as far as to say that the miniature of the 
Crucifixion in the Psalter at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, was the most barbarous thing he had ever seen. 
The folds of the drapery which in a Tanagra statuette 
or a Bume-Jones picture lend exquisite grace to the 
human figure, in the hands of the Celtic illuminator 
became coarsely outlined patches of colour like the 
counties on a school board map or a meaningless piece 
of decoration, beautifully designed perhaps, but wrongly 
applied. 

The poorness of the figure-drawing in the Celtic 
MSS. is all the more extraordinary as we know that in 
many cases the miniatures (such as those of the Evan* 
gelists writing their Gospels, etc.) must have been 
copied from the pages of the Byzantine MSS., which 
were entirely free from such defects. 

Setting on one side, however, the shortcomings of 

2« 
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the figure-drawing, the Celt was absolute master of 
ornamental design. Nothing more perfect of its kind 
has ever been executed than the illuminated pages of 
the Booh of Kelts, which have excited the admiration 
of every visitor to Ireland from the times of Giraldus 
Cambrensis to the present day. The general appear- 
ance is one of bewildering complexity to the casual ob- 
server, but on closer examination it will be found to 
consist of certain elements which recur over and over 
again ; not that the same designs, as a whole, are ever 
repeated, because they are never twice combined in the 
same way. Anyone acquainted with the mathematical 
theory of permutations and combinations will at once 
see how it is possible, with a very limited number of 
elements, to produce practically endless variety. 

On analysing the ornament, it will be found to con- 
sist of the following different kinds: (1) spirals; (2) 
key patterns ; (3) interlaced work ; (4) zoomorphic de- 
signs composed of beasts, birds, serpentine creatures 
with bodies, limbs, and tails interlaced. In the earlier 
work conventional foliage is entirely absent. The whole 
design is surrounded by a frame or margin. In the 
MSS. the margin is formed of one or more parallel lines 
of various thicknesses close together, sometimes with a 
line of red or black dots. On the sculptured stones 
the margin is a roll or cable moulding ; and in the 
metal-work the margin is a raised fillet, generally 
moulded or granulated. The design within the margin 
is arranged in separate panels, each containing a piece 
of ornament complete in itself, and having no connec- 
tion with those around it. The same kind of ornament 
is never placed in two panels next each other : i.e., two 
panels of interlaced work never come together, but a 
panel of spiral work or key pattern is placed between. 
The arrangement is an extension of that of check pat- 
terns, such as is produced in weaving Scotch plaids. 
For instance, if a panel in one part of the design has 
one kind of pattern, there will be another panel con- 
taining the same kind of design to balance it, situated 
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symmetrically with regard to it, but in a different part 
of the design. 

The importance given to the margin is one of the 
chief characteristics of Celtic art. The Japanese, for 
instance, ignore the margin altogether, and make their 
decoration entirely independent of it, but in Celtic art 
the patterns are all designed to suit the shape of the 
margin. The peculiarity of some of the patterns is the 
direct result of this. For instance, the Celtic key pat- 
terns were developed out of the Greek fret, by placing 
it diagonally with regard to the margin, in doing which 
a series of triangular spaces were left all round the 
edge to be filled in. The result was an entirely new 
set of patterns quite unknown previously. 

With regard to the origin of the different classes of 
patterns,^ will only say that the divergent spiral be- 
longs to the art of the Pagan period, which Mr. A. W. 
Franks has termed " Late Celtic", and which is known 
on the Continent as the product of " La Tfene" civilisa- 
tion.^ 

The key patterns are, as I have explained, a develop- 
ment of the Greek fret, a knowledge of which would 
be obtained as soon as communication was opened be- 
tween Great Britain and Eome. 

The interlaced work was probably copied, in the first 
instance, like the figure-subjects, from the Byzantine 
MSS. The native ingenuity of the Celt, and his natural 
aptitude for decoration, soon enabled him to improve 
upon mere twists and plaits, to such an extent as to 
entirely alter their appearance, by converting them into 
knotwork. 

To sum up, early Christian art in Great Britain and 
Ireland is founded partly on certain forms of ornament 
existing in the country in pagan times, to which are 
added other Byzantine components, which were intro- 

^ Called after La T^ue, near Marin, on the Lake of Nench&tel, in 
Switzerland, where a large collection of objects were found orna- 
mented with spirals, eta (See F. Keller's LaJce'Dwellings^ vol. i, 
p. 406.) 
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duced with Christianity, and the whole so intensely 
Celticised as to constitute an entirely new style. The 
invention of spirals, or interlaced, or key, cannot be 
claimed by the Celt, but he may well be proud of the 
artistic feeling which enabled him to combine them in 
such a way as to form a distinct style. 

Having considered Christian Celtic art as a whole, 
we will now proceed to examine the difference between 
the art of Wales and Ireland. 

We cannot compare the MSS. or metal- work of Ire- 
land with those of Wales, because, unfortunately, if 
any such things were produced in the Principality, 
they do not now exist. The only examples of early 
Christian metal-work are one or two bronze bells almost 
devoid of ornament ; and the only MSS. are St. Chad's 
Gospels, which formerly lay on St. Teilo's altaf at Llan- 
daff, and the Psalter of Ricemarchus ; but there is no 
evidence that they are of Welsh origin. Whatever 
comparison is to be made must, therefore, be between 
the sculptured stones of the two countries. 

The Welsh stones have been pretty fully illustrated 
in Prof Westwood's Lapidarium Wallice, and the Irish 
ones in H. O'NeiU's Ancient Crosses of Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, no complete catalogue has been compiled 
of the stones either in England or Wales, so that it is 
impossible to give the exact numbers and their geo- 
graphical distribution. Descriptions have been pub- 
lished of at least 70 stones in Wales, and there are 
probably many more. The number of stones in Ireland 
already described is at least equal. 

The monuments of this period in Ireland and in 
Wales are, with a few exceptions, free standing crosses, 
but there is this marked difference between them, that 
those in Ireland are of larger size, and not sepulchral, 
whereas most of the Welsh crosses are sepulchral, and 
comparatively smaller. As a typical example of an 
Irish cross of the best period, we may take the cross of 
Muiredach, at Monasterboice, which was erected in a.d. 
924. The shape of the cross is one common throughout 
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Ireland, having semicircular hollows between the arms, 
a circular ring connecting them. The front and back 
of the cross are decorated with Scripture subjects, in- 
cluding the Crucifixion, the Doom, the Temptation of 
Adam and Eve, the Expulsion from Paradise, the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, etc., and the sides with spirals, key 
patterns, and interlaced work. The base, or socket 
stone, which is much injured, is in the shape of a four- 
sided truncated pyramid, stepped at the top. The 
decoration consists of men in chariots, and fabulous 
beasts. 

There is very little variation in the shapes of the 
Irish crosses, but in Wales there are at least four distinct 
types : (1) a cross of the same shape as the Irish ones, 
but with a more slender shaft, and smaller head ; (2) 
the wheel cross, having a circular head, the portions 
between the arms not being pierced through the slab, 
and the arms not projecting beyond the ring; (3) a 
cylindrical pillar ; and (4) a four-sided pillar with ex- 
aggerated roll-mouldings, or engaged shafts on the 
angles. As an example of the first type, we have the 
great crosses at Carew and at Nevem, in Pembroke- 
shire ; of the second, the crosses at Margam and Llan- 
twit, in Glamorganshire ; of the third, the pillar at 
Llantwit ; and of the fourth, at Llandough in Glamor- 
ganshire. 

The ornament on the Welsh crosses is composed 
principally of interlaced work and key patterns ; but 
the divergent spiral which is found on the stones in 
Scotland and Ireland is absent in Wales. Foliage and 
zoomorphic designs occur only on the cross shaft at 
Penally, in Pembrokeshire. The absence of the diver- 
gent spirals indicates an inferiority in the design in the 
Welsh stones. 

The interlaced pattern in Wales consists in most 
cases either of plaitwork, or of broken plaitwork, and 
there are none of the circular knots that are common in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

The key patterns in Wales are less elaborate than 
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those of Ireland, the best examples being on the crosses 
at Llantwit Major, in Glamorganshire, and Penally, in 
Pembrokeshire. 

There is hardly any figure-sculpture on the Welsh 
crosses, whereas in Ireland it forms the principal fea- 
ture. 

There are in Wales more crosses with inscriptions 
(some of great length, like the one at Llantwit) than in 
any other part of Great Britain. This would seem to 
indicate that the designers of the crosses were scribes 
rather than illuminators, and also that there mtist have 
been, as we know there were, schools of learning in 
Wales. 

Having indicated the differences between the early 
Christian art of Ireland and that of Wales, there lastly 
comes the question of how far one was derived from the 
other. This is one which cannot be settled offhand, 
but I think it is most reasonable to conclude that the 
style was first developed in the illumination of the 
MSS. executed in Ireland, and then spread to other 
parts of Great Britain. 

The ornament on the Welsh stones is not nearly so 
good as that on the best Insh, Scotch, or Northumbrian 
examples, and has a good deal in common with the 
ornament of the Cornish crosses. 
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Fragment of Cross-Shaft, with Celtic Ornameht, at 
Uandrinio Church, Montgomeryshire. 

Scale ^ full size. 
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NOTES ON THE SCULPTURED STONE AND 
CHURCH AT LLANDRINIO, 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

BT THE TEN. ARCHDEACON THOMAS, F.S.A. 

The sculptured stone/ of which one of the broad faces 
and both the narrow sides are shown in the engraving, 
is 2 ft. 9 in. long, by 12 in. wide, by 3^ in. thick. It is 
evidently only a portion of the original, and a rude tenon, 
6 in. long, shows that it must have fitted into another 
stone. One face has been chiselled away, and the 
other, here represented, has been smoothed down and 
engraved with the names of the churcliwardens in 
1 729 ; but the Celtic ornamentation, of the key pat- 
tern and interlaced work, on either side, indicates 
sufficiently what the type of the rest must have been. 
It has probably been the upper portion of the stem of 
the churchyard cross, but the material being freestone, 
and the sculpture so clear and deep, it could hardly 
have been exposed for a long period to the effects of 
the weather. The earliest information I have been able 
to gather about it states that it lay near the surface, 
on the south side of the church, and was brought to 
light in the formation of a new path ; it is now pre- 
served in the vestry. Unfortunately there is no record 
to tell us what was done by the wardens in 1729, and 
we can only hope that the rest of the stone, and es- 
pecially the head, lies buried still somewhere in the 
churchyard, and that it will some day be brought to 
light. But the portion we have is of special interest in 
connection with two features in the east end of the 
church. 

In the north wall there is a narrow loop window, 

^ Our late General Secretary for Sonth Wales, Mr. G. E. Robin- 
soDylwho was the first to call attention to tlte existence of this stone, 
has kindly placed his rabbings of it at onr disposal. 
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2 ft. 10 in. high, and only 6 in. wide, formed externally 
by three stones on one aide and four on the other, with 
the head rounded out of a capstone ; internally, it has 
a very deep splay. This window is similar to three 
which exist in the eastern wall of the neighbouring 
church of Llanfechain. The other point is only to be 
detected by a careful inspection of the east wall ex- 
ternally. The present window is decorated with grace- 
ful tracery, but its lower portion is seen to be inserted 



Lituidrinio Chttrch, North -Eaat View. 

within an earlier casing, and a difference in the masonry 
proves this opening to have reached down originally to 
the third course from the base. This opening was 6 ft. 
9 in. wide, and I take it to have been the chancel arch 
of a British or pre-Norman nave, 30 ft. long by 24 ft. 
broad. 

Under Norman influence this chancel was taken 
down, and the previous nave converted into the new 
chancel, which, however, was extended westwards to a 
distance of 44 ft. from the east wall. A break in the 
south wall, and a beam from wall-plate to wall-plate, 
show the position of the screen and rood-loft. The 
priest's door remains in situ, but has been closed up. 
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The nave was at the same time continued westwcird a 
length of 40 ft., and a north aisle added, extending to 
within 20 ft. of the east wall. The westermost arch oc 
the arcade, which divided it from the body of the 
church, remains, and an engraving of it is here repro- 
duced from a short notice in the ArchcBologia Cam- 
brensis, Series IV, vol. xi, p. 216 et seq. There is also 
another but smaller arch faintly visible in the external 
masonry, and which opened into the chancel. The font 
is also Norman, and dates from the time of the same 
enlargement. 

The next alteration took place in the Decorated pe- 
riod, when the Norman arch at the east end of the arcade 
was closed up, and a trefoiled piscina inserted in the 
new walling, showing that this end of the aisle must 
have been converted into a chapel, with its own altar. 
To this period, too, belongs the existing east window of 
the chancel, which is of three lights, with gracefully 
foiled tracery. 

This was the period of the church's greatest pros- 
perity, for owing to the absence of roads and the great 
difficulty of land communication, — its position on the 
banks of the Severn, which until this century was navi- 
gable with large flat-bottomed boats from Bristol to a 
few miles higher up the river at Pool Quay, — this place 
became a centre of business and exchange for the ad- 
joining country ; so much so that in ] 309 a charter was 
granted by Edward II to Griffin de la Pole, to hold 
" within his manor of Llandrunion in Dendour' (Dey- 
theur) a weekly market on Thursday, and two fairs 
annually, to last for three days each, i.e., the eve, the 
day, and the morrow, of SS. Peter and Paul (June 28, 
29, 30), and of the eleven thousand Virgins (October 
20, 21, 22)". 

At a subsequent period, in Perpendicular times, the 
north aisle was taken down, and the arcade removed, 
with the exception of its western arch, which was only 
built up, and the west end of the nave rebuilt. The 
stones in this wall, as in the new portion of the north 
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wall, were red sandstone, squared and closely jointed, 
differing in both respects from the earlier work. Square- 
headed windows, with trefoil heads, were about the 
same time inserted in the south wall. The richly- 
carved panels of the pulpit are of Tudor character, and 
belong to the Restoration, when the deprived rector. 
Dr. George Griffith, became Bishop of St. Asaph, but 
still retained his old cure in commendam, as did all his 
successors till the year 1846. 

The churchyard is very large, three acres in extent, 
but to judge from an early terrier (1683), and the re- 
cent Tithe Commutation Award (1840), it must have 
been at one time double the size. The explanation of 
this no doubt was that it must have been a "sanctuary", 
a place of refuge, in times past ; and there are other 
points of interest indicated in such place-names as 
" Gwerglodd y Sant" (the Saint's Meadow) and " Maes 
y Groes" (the open Field of the Cross). 



-c;-^^ 
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A CONTRIBUTION 

TO THB 

HISTOKY OF THE PR^EMONSTRATENSIAN 

ABBEY OF TALLEY. 

BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 

Of not one of the Welsh religious foundations of the 
Middle Ages is it possible to construct anything like a 
complete and connected history. Such documentary 
materials as have survived are mostly legal and official 
instruments to which the assent of the Crown or other 
authority was necessary, and which, by consequence, 
were recorded in royal rolls or ecclesiastical registers. 
These, however, furnish us with no more than the 
skeleton, the framework of a warm and sentient body 
pulsating with life and vigour. We have none of the 
graphic chronicles or ingenuous narratives that impart 
human interest to the story of several English monas- 
tic houses, and enable us to realise the internal organi- 
sation, the common occurrences, and the every-day life 
of a community of mediaeval religious recluses. Of only 
one of the Welsh monasteries do we possess anything 
that approaches to a satisfactory account,^ — the Cister- 
cian Abbey of Strata Florida : a work that affords a 
striking example of the extent to which the deficiencies 
of historical material may be minimised by a facile pen 
and sympathetic insight. 

Talley Abbey, situated in the north-eastern portion 
of Carmarthenshire, in a narrow valley connecting the 
vales of the Cothi and the Towy, is more than usually 
unfortunate, in that while little has been already 
done, there remains not much more to do towards 
the elucidation of its history. The early volumes of 
the ArchcBologia Cambrensis contain a number of docu- 
ments relative to diflferent Welsh monasteries, some of 
them then published for the first time, but Talley does 
not appear to have come within the purview of our 

^ "The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida", by S. W. Williams, 
F.S.A. 
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preceding generation of archaeologists. The only docu- 
ments bearing upon the history of the Abbey that have 
hitherto seen the light are the few collected by Dug- 
dale and his editors, the most important of which — 
the Inspeximus Charter of 5th Edward III — has also 
been printed (with a translation and notes) by Mr. 
Alcuin Evans in his excellent little volume of Cai^mar- 
then Charters y and (in a translation, copiously anno- 
tated) by Mr. D. Long Price in the tenth volume of 
the 4th Series of the ArchcBologia Camhrensis, 

Even the religious Order to which Talley belonged 
has been a subject of dispute. Dugdale thought it had 
been a Benedictine house, and his latest editors (Ban- 
dinel, Ellis, and Caley, edit. 1846) did not trouble to 
inquire into the matter for themselves. A Cambridge 
manuscript referred to by Tanner^ describes it as Cis- 
tercian. Leland,^ who of course is the chief authority 
for at any rate the closing period of its career, says it 
was a house of Praemonstratensian Canons. Bishop 
Tanner,^ upon the documentary evidence, agrees with 
Leland ; but Canon Bevan, the latest historian of the 
diocese of St. David's,* doubts the correctness of the 
fact — its affiliation to the Prsemonstratensian Abbey 
of Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire — which led Tanner 
to regard it as Prsemonstratensian. The present in- 
quiry has, at any rate, settled that point once and for 
all. Talley was established as a Praemonstratensian 
house, and remained so, with a slight intermission (to 
which allusion will hereafter be made), from its founda- 
tion to its fall. 

The popular monastic order in Wales was the Cis- 
tercian, a reformed branch of the great Benedictine 
Order of monks. To the Cistercians belonged Neath, 
Margam, Whitland, Strata Florida, Cwmhir, Strata 
Marcella, Vale Crucis, Conway, and Basingwerk. Their 

^ Notitia Monasticaj edit. Nasmjth. 

2 Collectanea, i, 46. "A priory of White Chanons"* {Itinerary, v, 
4). • Not. Man. 

* Diocesan Histories, S.P.O.K. St. David's, j^, 101. On p. 90, how- 
ever, Canon Beyan refers to Talley as Praamonstratensian. 
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popularity was at its height in the hundred years be- 
tween 1150 and 1250. Their distinguishing character- 
istics were the austerity of their lives and the plain- 
ness of their churches, though in both these respects 
they soon exhibited a marked decline. Their covetous- 
ness, and the pride that accompanied their assumption 
of superior sanctity, made them the objects of the 
hatred of other monastic orders and of the parochial 
clergy. Giraldus Cambrensis quotes against them the 
eighth verse of the fifth chapter of Isaiah : — " Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they be placed alone 
in the midst of the earth''; and the late Dr. Brewer, 
than whom no higher modern authority upon the sub- 
ject can be adduced, observes of the same monks : 
" None were more greedy in adding farm to farm, none 
less scrupulous in obtaining grants of land from wealthy 
patrons, and, what was far worse, in appropriating the 
tithes and endowments of parish churcnes, and pulling 
down the sacred edifices to suit their interests.' The 
Cistercians were the best farmers of the Middle Ages, and 
it was probably this circumstance that recommended 
the Order to the princes and chieftains of Wales. 

The Prsemonstratensian Order was a reformed branch 
of the Augustinian Canons, standing much in the same 
relation to their parent Order as the Cistercians did to 
the Benedictines. Originally, the difference between 
monks and canons lay in this, that the former were 
bound by the rules drawn up by St. Benedict, or later 
revisers, and took certain vows ; the latter by canons 
derived from the Fathers.^ At a subsequent period 
the Augustinian canons professed the three monastic 
vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, and the dis- 
tinction between them and the Benedictines became a 
matter of dress and of minute points of ritual. They 
were also distinguished from the monks by being in 
hply orders, and in being attached to particular churches. 
Thus the naves of all Augustinian churches were paro- 

' Walcott, Sacred Archceoloytf^ 8. v, "Austin Canons'', " Canons", etc 
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chial ; and it is no doubt owing to this circumstance that 
the fine church of the Priory of St. John, at Carmar- 
then, was spared at the Dissolution, when so many of 
the other monastic churches of Wales were dismantled 
or destroyed. The monks, on the other hand, were not 
necessarily clerics at all. As Mr. Brewer puts it: 
" They were laymen, and nothing more than laymen, 
except so far as they had bound themselves, as Fellows 
of Colleges did until recently, to vows of celibacy, of 
obedience, and of community of goods." And again : 
"The monks were not spiritual men, they were not 
clergymen entrusted with the cure of souls. As monks 
they neither preached, nor heard confession, nor ad- 
ministered sacraments, nor exercised any spiritual func- 
tion whatever. They were laymen, and nothing else 
but laymen, bound indeed by vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience ; vows spontaneously assumed, and such 
as any layman might take upon himself now ; and yet 
in so doing would not cease to be a layman."^ 

The history of monasticism exhibits periods of ex- 
altation followed by periods of decline. The Order of 
Austin Canons having become corrupt, a reform took 
place. In 1120, St. Norbert of Cleves instituted a re- 
formed house at Pr^montr^, in the diocese of Laon, in 
Picardy. " Hither he was followed by a few disciples, 
who all wished to lead an apostolic life, but who, how- 
ever, dwelt together without any written rule 

Christmas being near, Norbert unfolded his mind to 
his disciples on the special rules and regulations which 
they should henceforth follow. He told them that he 
had already consulted learned bishops and holy abbots : 
that by some he had been advised to lead an eremitical 
life, by others a monastic life, or else to join the Cis- 
tercian Order. He added that, if he had to follow his 
own inclination, he preferred the canonical life of the 
Apostles, but that, before all, they must know and do 
the will of God. Hence he asked of them to multiply 
their prayers and their acts of mortification, to ascer- 

^ Gimldus Cambreiisis, Wurks, vol. iv, Speculum EcduicSi lutrod., 
pp. ix, zxzi. 
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tain the will of God. It was then that St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, appeared to him, and gave him his 
rule, saying : ' I am Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Be- 
hold, here you have a rule which I have written ; if 
your fellow-brethren, my sons, shall have observed it 
well, they shall stand without fear in the presence of 
Christ at the terrible day of the Last Judgment.' As 
all agreed to the choice of a canonical institute Nor- 
bert composed a formulary of their profession, which 
they pronounced on the solemn feast of Christmas, 
1121.''^ 

The new Order, which derived its name from the 
place of its foundation, spread rapidly, and in a.d. 11^3 
was introduced into England. But in this country the 
canons never attained the popularity of the Cistercian 
monks, whom they resembled in tne seclusion which 
they sought, and in their predilection for agricultural 
pursuits.^ So far as situation is concerned, Talley, in 
its solitaiy position by the edge of a body of water, 
occupies a typical Cistercian site. Of its similarity to, 
or departure from, the regular Cistercian arrangement, 
I am not competent to speak, and upon this point 
must refer the reader to the remarks of Mr. S. W. Wil- 
liams, F.S.A. 

The British Museum Additional Manuscript^ No. 
4,934, (a volume of the Peck collections), at fo. 5, thus 

^ The Life of S. Narhert, by the Rev. Martia Geadens, Canon 
Regnlar of the Qrder of Premontre. 

^ The bent of the Cistercian monks and of the PraBmonstraten- 
sian canons for wild and lonely spots, and for agriculture, appears 
to have been derived from the personal likings of the founders of 
both Orders for solitude and country pursuits. St. Bernard and 
St. Norbert were contemporaries and intimate friends. Both fled 
from the noisy and corrupt life of the monks and canons of their 
day to deserted and almost inaccessible spots ; both had a horror of 
towns. St. Norbert, before his retirement to Premontre, absolutely 
refused to live in one ; and there can be no doubt that the tastes of 
the two reformers gave the key-note to the attitude of the religious 
Orders they both founded. There was, of course, also the fact that 
the large towns were already occupied by the older Orders. 

5TU SE&., VOL. X. 8 
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exhibits the descent of some of the Praemoastratensiaa 
houses : — 

** Praemonstratam 



Liskes, ceaobio in Normaiinia 

. I 

NewhoQse (Lincolnshire), 1143 



Welbeck (Nottinghamshire), 1158 

I 

Hales Owen (Worcestershire), 1218 

I 

Tallam sive Tallach, longe ante 1291." 

Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, though founded ten 
years after Newhouse, became the premier English 
Frsemonstratensian house. All the establishments of 
the Order were subject to the parent abbey at Pr6- 
montr^, were visited from thence, and paid to it an 
annual pension, graduated according to the wealth and 
position of the house.^ The dress of the canons con- 
sisted of a white cassock, a rochet, a long white cloak, 
and white cap, for which reason they were frequently 
termed White Canons, as the Cistercians were styled 
White Monks. The monasteries of the latter Order 
were all dedicated to the Virgin alone, but there ap- 
pears to have been no regular rule amongst the Prae- 
monstratensians. Welbeck was dedicated to St. James ; 
Newhouse to St. Mary and St. Martial ; Barlings to 
the Virgin ; Hepp (now Shapp), in Westmoreland, to 
St. Mary Magdalene; Easby, in Yorkshire, to St. 

^ The English houses of the Order were arranged into " circaries**, 
or circnits ; the circarj of Scotland and North-England with thirty- 
one houses, the circary of Mid-England with eighteen honses, and 
the circarj of South- England with eleven houses. Tallej belonged 
to the circarj of Middle England, and the following list of contri- 
butions to the Abbej of Pr^montre in the jear 1311 will give an 
idea of the relative wealth and importance of the houses comprised 
within that circarj at that period : — Newhouse, £4 14«. ; Welbeck, 
£4 14«.; Croxton, £4 14«.; Barlings, £4 148.; Selbj, £4 149.; Haie.s 
(Owen), £4 14».; Dale, £3 10«.: Bello Capite (Benuchief), £3 lu«.; 
Tupholm, £'6 6s,; Lavenden, £3 6«. ; Newbo, £2 4«j. ; Hagnebj, 
£2 4«. ; Tallin, £4 6s. 
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Agatha; Halesowen to the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. The latter was usually referred to as the 
Blessed Mary of Hales. Talley also was dedicated to 
the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, but in the con- 
ventual leases it is styled the Monastery of our Blessed 
Lady of Talley. The Inspeximus Charter of 5th Ed- 
ward III recites a grant made to the Virgin and St. 
Augustine of Talley ; but there is no other evidence 
for such a dedication, and it probably is a mistake of 
the original or later scribe. 

The early foundations of the Prsemonstratensians 
comprised separate houses for men and women, at- 
tached to the same establishment, though at a later 
period this was altered, and the females removed to 
distinct houses for their own sex. The author of the 
Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 1714, observes : — 

" Ce ne fiirent pas des hommes seuls qui voulurent embrasser 
les Regies ^troites de la perfection sous la couduite de saint 
Norbert, 11 y eut aussi un trds grand nombre de veuves et de 
fiUes qui suivirent cet exemple. Les premiers monasteres qu'il 
establit estoient communs pour les personnes de Tun et de 
Tautre sexe qui n'estoient separ^s que par un mur de cloture. 
La Bien-heureuse Bicovere femme d'un Grentilhomme nomm^ 
de Clastre, fut la premiere qui re9ut le voile des mains de ce 
saint fondateur, et elle fut suivie par un ai grand nombre, que 
du vivant de saint Norbert 11 y avait plus de dlx mille reli- 
gieuses de son Ordre. 

"EUes vlvoient dans les commencements avec beaucoup d'aus- 
teritle et gardoleut un ^troit silence ; elles ne chantoient pas au 
choDur ui a TEglise, mals recltolent en particulier le Pseautier 
ou Toffice de la Vierge. Elles ne pouvolent pas sortir du Monas- 
tere lorsqu'elles y estoient une fols entries. II ne leur estoit 
pas permis de parler a aucun homme non pas mesme k leurs 
plus proches parens, qu'en presence de deux Rellgleuses et de 
deux freres convers qui devolent entendre leur entretlen. On 

leur coupolt les cheveux jusqu'aux oreilles Le Bien-heureux 

Hugues des Fosses premier disciple de saint Norbert qui lul 
succeda dans la gouvernement de son Ordre voiant que ce mes- 
lange de personnes de Tun et de Fautre sexe que ce saint fonda- 
teur avolt non seulement establl dans le Monastere de Premon^ 
tr6 mals encore dans tons les autres de TOrdre, pouvolt nulre 
beaucoup k la Regularlte, fit ordonner par un Decret du Chapltre 

S" 
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General de Tan 1131, qui tut confirm^ par le Pape Innocent II 
que Ton ne recevroit plus d, Tavenir des Keligieuses dans les 
monasteres d'hommes, et que celles qui y estoient d^ja seroient 
transfei-^es ailleurs. C'est pourquoi Barthelemy evesque de 
Laon dont nous avons d6ja paii^ dans les chapitres precedens, 
transfera celles qui estoient a Premontre au Monastere de Fon- 
tenelle qui en estoit ^loign^ d'une lieue corame il paroist par ses 
Lettres de Tan 1181. Les Papes Innocent et Celestin II, Eugene 
III, et Adrien IV ordonnerent que les Keligieuses qui avoient 
este ainsi transferees seroient entretenues aux depens des monas- 
teres d'hommes dont elles estoient sorties."^ 

There is no evidence to show that canonesses ever 
formed a branch of the inmates at Talley, though it is 
a point of unusual interest that reference is made in 
Welsh genealogical records to a " Cristian abbess of 
Talley". This lady appears as daughter to Gwaethvoed, 
a mythical lord of Cardigan, who is supposed to have 
flourished in the tenth or eleventh century. There 
may have been such an individual/^ and he may have 
had the numerous progeny with which he is credited, 
but he is absolutely unhistoric, and, as regulus of 
Ceredigion, is probably no more than a creation of the 
" myth and phantasy" of the bards of South Wales. 
There must, however, have been some basis whereupon 
to style his apocryphal daughter " abbess of Talley". 
If an abbess, or female occupying a position of authority 
over other inmates of her sex, was ever domiciled at 
'1 alley, the tradition of so unusual a circumstance 
would probably have been handed down, and worked 

1 Vol. ii, p. 175. 

^ Giraldus mcntionB an Eden Oen, son of Gwaithvoed, who was 
lay Abbot of Llanbadarn Fawr, in Cardiganshire, at the time when 
he and Archbishop Baldwin visited the place on their preaching 
toar through Wales in 1188. Giraldas describes this Ednowain as 
"old, waxen old in iniquity**; but whatever his age might have 
been, his father Gwaethvoed, woald unqaestiouably have fallen into 
the early part of the twelfth century. This would make it chrono- 
logically possible for his daughter to have been ''' abbess*' at Talley. 
Gwaethvoed, however, could not have been prince or chief of Car- 
digan, for the history of the district during the period in question 
is pretty clearly made out. 
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into the pedigrees so plentifully manufactured in Wales 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas has conjectured that 
there may have been an earlier foundation of female 
recluses at Talley.^ But for this there is not the slight- 
est historical or traditionary evidence ; and v«rhen we 
bear in mind that we have mention of several religious 
establishments as having existed in various parts ot 
Wales before the introduction of the later monachism, it 
would be strange if no tradition had remained of such a 
building at Talley, though its architectural features had 
altogether vanished. If we are to give any credit to the 
tradition respecting the " abbess of Talley", I think it 
must be taken to point to the existence of a community 
of both sexes. We know very little of the internal 
organisation of the English PraBmonstratensian houses, 
— much less than of any other order, — and against the 
above suggestion it must be stated that I have found 
no evidence of such an arrangement in any other 
English abbey. Indeed, the author of the Histoire des 
Orares Moiiastiques, in the passage already quoted, 
states that the female inmates were transferred to 
houses of their own so early as 1137, six years before 
the appearance of the Order in this country, though the 
decree does not appear to have been acted upon at 
Premontre itself until 1181. 

There is another explanation of the appearance of 
the term ** abbess of Talley", which may be worthy of 
attention. There was in Cardiganshire a monastic 
house for females, — Llanllyr or Llanllear, — a "nunnery 
of white nuns, cell to Stratfleur, ten miles from Strat- 
flur, on the highway to Cardigan", as it is' described by 
Leland. In the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas this small 
house is entered as "Abbatissa de Laller". The word, 
in this or some kindred record, may have been misread 
into *' Talley", the peculiar elongation of the letter r 
rendering it very liable to be mistaken for a y, and the 
capital L being easily taken for a T. 

^ Arch, Camb., 4tL Senes, vol. x, p. 162, 
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Of the actual founder of Talley Abbey, or of the 
exact date at which the canons were introduced into 
Carmarthenshire, or the conventual buildings com- 
menced, I am unable to adduce any additional evidence. 
Nor can I conjecture the reason why its founder deter- 
mined upon peopling his abbey with members of an 
altogether fresh order of monks. Perhaps the vices of 
the Cistercians, of which Giraldus draws so unpleasing 
a picture, were apparent to others as well as to the 
prejudiced Archdeacon. The opinion of Giraldus may 
indeed have had something to do with it, for he was 
on terms of intimacy with the Prince Rhys ab Gruffudd, 
who has generally been regarded as the founder of the 
Abbey. 

The Inspeximus Charter of 5th Edward III, which is 
the earliest extant charter of Talley, sets forth, in ex- 
tenso, an earlier charter of the 17th Edward II, which, 
in turn, confirms the gifts, grants, and confirmations 
of Rhys Vychan, son of Rhys Vychan, of all the 
lands which Rhesus Magnus and others gave to the 
monastery. This Rhys the Great was, as has already 
been conjectured by Tanner, Rhys ab GruflEiidd, Prince 
of South Wales, grandson of Rhys ab Tewdwr, and 
justiciar of South Wales under Henry II. After many 
years of opposition to the English power he sub- 
mitted to that monarch in 1172, and accepted the 
great office of justiciar. He died in 1197. He was 
the founder of Strata Florida, and a munificent bene- 
factor to Whitland, both of them Cistercian abbeys. 

The following (taken from Dugdale's Monasticon, iv) 
is the text of the Confirmation Charter of 17th Ed- 
ward II, incorporated in the Inspeximus Charter of 
5th Edward III,^ a translation of which, by Mr. Long 
Price, will be found in Archceologia Camhrensis, 4th 
Series, vol. x, p. 167. The valuable topographical notes 

^ This charter has also been printed by Mr. Alcnin Evuns in his 
Carmarthen Charters^ with a translation and notes. Those distin- 
guished by his name are derived from that source. 
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to the charter are those of Mr. Long Price, who, from 
his official position as steward of the manor of Talley, 
which comprises much of the territory described in the 
charter, is of all men the most competent to supply 
them. 

"Edwardus Dei gratia, rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, et 
dux Aquitanie, omnibus ad quos presentes littere perveneiint, 
salutera. 

"Donationem, concessionem et confirmationera quas Eesus 
junior, filius Resi junioris, per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Con- 
ventui Deo et Beate Marie et Sancto Johanni Baptiste apud 
Tallach servientibus, in puram et perpetuam eleniosinam, de 
omnibus terris possessionibus pascuis redditibus ecclesiis liber- 
tatibus et rebus quas eisdem Besus Magnus et Besus avus 
ipsius Besi junioris avunculi, consanguinei vel cognati ipsius 
Resi, vel nobiles terre dederunt vel ex testamento reliquerunt 
de Tallach videlicet Kevenbleith,^ Lewedderi, Banner Cumble- 
hauc,^ Brinwyn,^ Brinyllech in antiquis finibus, Tallunelegan,* 
et de particula terre apud Crucbar,* Penros,® preter terram filio- 
rum Bledri Choch, Ynystewilth,^ Trevywem,^ Kynwil,® Kilma- 
ren,^^ et de particula terre cum pi-ato inter duos rivulos subtus 

^ Cefnblaidd, one of the granges now forming the manor, and one 
of the hamlets forming the parish of Talley. 

^ Cwmlyog (the grassy dell), a tract of land on the north-east 
confine of the parish of Talley. 

^ A farm adjoining the last-named lands. 

* Traethnelgan, another grange of the manor, and the northern 
hamlet of the parish of Talley. 

^ Cmgbar, situate at the north end of the parish of Talley, at its 
junction with Cynwil Gaio. 

^ A tenement of laud on Bhos Cwmlyog, and now forming part 
of the farm of Pantyffynon. 

' Ynysdywyll, a farm in the parish, and still forming a part of 
the manor of Talley. 

® Mr. Long Price is disposed to think it identical with Trewann, 
the common name of two farms in the locality. Mr. Alcnin Evans 
identifies it with Trewern, a mile and a half from the Abbey. 

® Cynwil Gaio, a parish adjoining that of Talley, north of the 
latter. A subsequent reference in this charter shows that this church 
was appropriated to the Abbey. The vicarage is now in the patron- 
age of the Crown. 

^^ The name of a grange now forming part of the manor of Tal- 
ley. This grange is situate in the parish of Cynwil Gaio, and from 
the description given of its boundaries in an old presentment (19th 
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ecclesiam Kynwil, et supra ecclesiam eandem inter duos rivu- 
los, Landewi Crus^ usque Rinrisken^ et Corrderwen^ juxta 
Prenvol Gwallwin, Llunwermon,* Penvenit,^ Gordoguy,® usque 
Hyrvayngudauc,^ Eospedyr,® de grangia de Gudgruc^ et Nan- 
maur, de grangia de Brechva,^^ Brynyreidon/- Castell Gweiraun, 
Mays y Kyghellaur,^^ Kylkyngen, et de tota terra inter dictam 
grangiam et Cleudach ;^* et de grangia de Brunus" in finibus 

April 1633) it formerly comprised several farms that have now be- 
come freehold ; which is, indeed, the case to a very large extent in 
all the granges of the manor ; bnt it now only comprises the lands 
of Maes Twynog, Pencil maren, and Caean'r Abad, the last named 
forming part of the farm of Maesglas. 

^ Llanycrwys, a parish of the name, north-west of that of Cyn- 
wil Gaio, and including the g^range of Llanycrwys, now part of the 
manor of Talley. 

^ Now called Talyresger, a tenement now part of the manor. 

' Gwardderwen. 

* Llwynywermod, a farm in the parish of Llanycrwys, and for- 
merly part of the manor. 

* Penvynydd. * Gwardogwy. 

^ Hirvaen Gwyddawg. Mr. Alcnin Evans states that this stone 
was still standing (in 1878) in the parish of Kellan, on a mountain 
south of the river Ffrwd, near Llanycrwys. 

8 Rhosybedw. This tenement forms part of the manor, bnt has 
recently (1879) been enfranchised by purchase from the Crown. 

^ The grange of Gwyddgrug, forming part of the manor of Tal- 
ley, is situate in, and forms a considerable part of, the parish of 
Llanfihangel-ar-arth. The description of these lands, which are 
those of the grant of the sons of Moreiddig, given later on in the 
charter, is almost identical with the description of the boundaries of 
this grange as given in the presentment of 1633. 

^^ The grange of Brechfa Gothy, now forming part of the manor 
of Talley. 

" Bryn y r Eidion, a tenement of the manor, in the several granges 
of Brechfa Gothy and Gwyddg^g, and in which is now incorpo- 
rated the tenement called Ghin Khyd y Morwynion, mentioned 
later on. 

12 The Chancellor's Meadow. Mr. Alcuin Evans says this is snp- 
posed to be the field adjoining Alltyferin, now raised to the higher 
title of Dol yr Esgob, or the Bishop's Meadow. 

"^^ Claudach, a brook tributary to and falling into the Cothy at 
Mynachdy Mill. 

1* Mr. Alcuin Evans observes — Brunns is a larsfe manor in 
Llanegwad, and extends to Velinwen. In the Liber Landavensts, 
p. 364, it is stated that Meredydd, son of Rhun, prince of Dyfed, 
expiated a murder by giving Brunus Manor, etc., to the church of 
Llandaff and its pastors. 
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suis, Penllimyrhit^ apnd Lanteliau Mawr, Ynysteliau, Llodre 
lago, Kylkynan, Gudynys, et Ynysyradar, et de terra quam 
Gwasteilaii* dedit, et de terra ecelesie apud Aberkennen,* et de 
terra ecclesiae apud Talharth, Kevenmeirch* et de Lankein- 
wyry,^ Dolhowel, inter Yskenac® et Henwen, et de grangia de 
Karreckennen et Kilnianllut^ in finibua suis, et de medietate 
Kilwr.® Apud Keredigaun, Porthothin® in finibus antiquis, Y 
Vardreiv,^® Ryt Ywein,^^ Nant Kedivor,^^ Brin Yron,^ Kynbyt, 
Molehedauc" cum molendinis et de communi pastura totius 
terre ipsius Eesi. 

' Penllwyd yr hydd. This and the five succeeding places are 
situated in the neighbourhood of Llandeilo Fawr. 

^ Mr. Alcuin Evans states that there was a Gwas Teilo in Gwent, 
contemporary with the Prince Rhys, one of the donors mentioned in 
the charter ; the descendants of both intermarried in the fourth 
and third generation, the bridegroom being Meredydd, son of Grif- 
fith, lord of Talley. 

^ This is the church land adjoining the river Cennen as it flows 
into the Towy at Llandeilo Fawr. Talhardd is a mile and a half 
south-west of Llandeilo. (A. Evans.) 

^ Cefn Meirch is mentioned in Liber Landavenns, p. 322, as on 
the boundary of Llandeilo Fawr territory. " From Nantllwydd to 
Cefn Meirch, from Cefn Meirch towards Crug Pedill Bachan." (A. 
Evans.) This is from a grant of (inter alia) " Llandeilo Fawr, with 
its two territories", by Noe ab Arthur, to the church of Llandaff. 

^ Llwyncynhwyra, a farm situate on the southern confines of the 
parish of Talley. 

^ Is Cennen, a hundred in the parish of Llandeilo Fawr. 

^ Cilmaenllwyd, one mile from Carreg Cennen Castle. 

® One of the hamlets of the parish of Talley. Probably identical 
with Cyrhwm, a ruinated chapel in Talley parish, mentioned in 
Ecton's Thesaurus. In this hamlet is the farm of Cilwr, which in- 
cludes the ancient tenement of Tir Gwaun y Mynach. 

® The boundaries of the land of Porthothin are set out later on 
in the charter. 

^^ This farm stands one mile north-east from Llandyssil, and gives 
its name to a hamlet there, where there was also a chapel. 

^^ Khydowain is supposed to derive its name from a ford crossed 
by Prince Owain Gwynedd in 1137. It is situate four miles north- 
east from Llandyssil. (A. Evans.) 

^^ Nant Cadivor, a stream that runs into the Teivi midway between 
the Cerdin and the Clettwr, and gave name to a farm on its banks. 
'J*here is now a farm called Blaen Cwm Cadivor, a mile and a half 
north of Maerdrev. (A. Evans.) 

^^ A mill called Geyron, on the Clettwr river, south of Alltyrodin. 

^^ Moelhedawg, a farm at the foot of a mountain of the same namOi 
four miles west of Llanwenog, 
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" Confirmationem eciam quam idem Besus per eandem cartam 
suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de omnibus ecclesiis 
quas tunc possidebant in proprios usus quantum ad Dominum 
fundi pertinebat, de ecclesia Sancti Kj'nwil, cum capellis de 
Lansadurn et Lanurdam et Pistillsawil et Llanypymseint, et 
ceteris ad eandem spectantibus ; Lanteilau Vaur cum capellis, 
et aliis pertinentiis suis, et de ecclesia Sancti David de Dinewr ; 
ecclesia de Lantevassan, ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de Aberby- 
thych, et de capella de Karreckennen,Lanogwat Vaur cum capel- 
lis de Lanteilau Brunus et Lanehernyn, et capella Sancti 
Michaelis de Lechmeilir, et aliis pertinentiis suis; Lanteilau 
Brechva apud Keredigaun, et de ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de 
Penbryn, cum capellis de Baglan et Brithdir et Karlighest et de 
Porthothin et capeUa filiorum Ydwal filii Eael, et ecclesia de 
Lancoytmaur, et ecclesia de Berwic et ecclesia Sancti David de 
Dolhowel. 

" Donationem eciam et confirmationem quas Besus filius Eesi 
j unions per cartam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de porcione terre de Eskeir- 
nant, illam scilicet que est inter Nant Velin Coygs et fossatam 
factam ab amne Duleis sursum versus capellam, et ab ilia 
fossata sursum per vallem usque ad magnum acervum lapi- 
dum, et ab illo acervo lapidum usque ad Gwerncolmon, et ab illo 
loco fine inter nemus et campum ducente versus Blain Pen- 
veint usque ad fossatam, et ab ilia fossata valle sursum ducente 
usque ad Cruc Cletwin et ab illo Cruc usque ad Carn Toll et a 
Cam Toll sursum usque Byt Karreggaug super rivulum proxi- 
mum ultra £am Toll, illo rivulo descendente usque ad hos- 
tium suum, ubi descendit in Krymlin. 

"Donationem eciam et concessionem quas idem Besus per 
eandem cartam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de tota 
terra inter rivulum descendentem de fonte Gueliant et Abba- 
tiam, et ab illo fonte totum nemus sursum usque ad Blainnant 
Cumbyr, et de tota terra ilia que vocatur Eskeir Cuelin. 

"Confirmationem eciam quod idem Besus per eandem car- 
tam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui, de omnibus terris, 
redditibus et possessionibus quas habent ex donatione Besi 
Magni proavi predicti Besi filii Besi, vel ex donatione cujuslibet 
heredum suorum vel aliorum magnatum Sudwalliae cum omni- 
bus libertatibus et utilitatibus que ex eis provenire poterant. 

"Confirmationem eciam quam Besus Besi filius Principis 
Sudwallie per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci pre- 
dicti, de omnibus terris quas habuerunt ex donatione Gurgeneu 
et Bys filiorum Moridic, et filiorum eonmdem, videlicet, Dauit 
isel et Prisel Meuric, Morgan et Morwan, prout hiis terrainis 
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continentur, scilicet, ab acervo qui est terminus inter predictos 
et filios Heylin juxta rivulum Naumhaur per transversum us- 
que ad crepidinem Moylwre, deinde per transversum in vadum 
Carregauc in rivulum Guen, deinde Guen in longitudine sui 
usque ad ortum, deinde per transversum usque Cwmbyr, illo 
ducente ad Croys, et illo ducente rivulo usque ad ortum suum, 
deinde valle ducente usque Blayn Pyb, et illo rivulo ducente 
usque Eyt Morynnyon, deinde Marleys ducente usque in alium 
Marleys, et ultimo Marleys ducente versus ortum usque ad 
ostium Nanty wetiw et illo rivulo ducente usque in ortum suum 
deinde per transversum in Blotewen. 

" Confirmationem eciam quam Meredud filius Oweni per car- 
tam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de omnibus terris 
ecclesiis et possessionibus quas habuerunt ex donatione patris, 
avi, proavi, vel avunculorum suorum, seu ex donatione aliorum 
magnatum vel nobilium de Detheubarth in puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam quiete ab omni seculari exactione, possidendas et 
nominatim de teiTa que vocatur Mayrdreiv, Gwinnonit, Briny- 
ron, Eyt Ywein, Nant Kedivor, Kynbyt Ysallad, prout hiis ter- 
minis continentur, ab ostio Kerdin in Teivi versus ortum suum 
usque Aber Keveil, Keveil in longitudine sui usque ad ortum 
suum et ab ortu ejus per transversum usque Blayn Pant y 
Moch, Pant y Moch ducente ad fossam, inde descendentem, 
fossa ilia ducente usque Ealetur, Ealetur usque Abermenei, 
Menei versus ortum suum Gwenn Buth, ab inde usque ad 
iontem versus viam majorem venientem de Blan Nant Kedi- 
vor, et a fonte usque ad viam illam, et trans viam illam usque 
ad moram parvam, et ab ilia mora usque BleidbuU, et a Bleid- 
bull recte usque Blan y Pantsych, et ilia valle ducente usque 
Blan Nant Kedivor, illo rivulo descendente usque Aber y Ffyn- 
naun ab inde rivulo illius fontis in sursum ducente usque ad 
ortum suum, et ab inde versus viam ubi proxima est dicto fonti, 
et trans viam illam versus lapides magnos jacentes in campo, 
ab illis lapidibus per transversum usque Cayr Huvid, et a 
Cayr Huvid usque Corderwen, et ab inde usque ad fontem, fonte 
illo descendente usque ad pratum in valle, et inde versus Teivi, 
sicut satis noti sunt fines Teivi usque ad Aber Kerdin ubi cepit 
prima difl&nitio. De terra eciam de Molhehedauc sicut hiis ter- 
minis continetur, ab Hescluyn arcaletur usque Cribin, ab inde 
Yr Cam, et ab inde fqssato ducente usque Cruc, et a Cruc usque 
Cam super montem, ab inde usque Cam arall juxta Moyle 
Hedauc, ab inde ad lapidem album stantem in valle, ab inde 
usque Blayn Cathil, ab inde valle ducente usque Carn, et a Cam 
usque Blayn Camnant, Camnant in longitudine sui usque Cale- 
tur, et Caletur usque Heslunen. Et de terra de Porthoin prout 
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hiis terminis continetur. A raari Hodin diicente in lonpfitudine 
sui versus ortum suum usque Nant Porthwymunt, ab illo inde 
ducente usque in ortum suum, deinde fossa ducente, et postea 
per transversum usque ad fossam aquosam ulteriorem juxta ter- 
ram sitam filiorum Meayanc, ilia fossa ducente usque ad fossam 
Nant Helic, et inde Nant Helyc ducente in mare. Et de terris 
grangiarum de Gudgruc et de Brechva in omnibus finibus suis. 

"I)onationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
Willielmus de Breusa^ de conailio et consensu uxoris sue et pro- 
borum virorum de Went per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Con- 
ventui loci predicti de tota terra ipsius Willielmi de Koet Gor- 
vynen et de Ribgoch inter amnem de Wenfrut et fossam que 
cadit de Creic Riein in Usyc juxta Ryt y Pystill, et ilia predicta 
fossa extendente se usque ad verticem mentis de Creic Riein et 
de inde usque Dar y Gicuran per transversum montis in bosco 
et piano in pratis et moris subtus terram et supra. Et de 
tota terra in campo Hubert apud Yskyrjii Vechan in divisis et 
terminis in puram et perpetuam elemosinam. Et de pastura 
sua de Telari ad opus animalium fratrum suorum qui moram 
fecerint in predicta terra de Went. 

"Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
Johannes de Braus* primogenitus Willielmi de Braus dominus 
de Ghoer per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci pre- 
dicti de terra ilia que dicitur Killewen in finibus et pertinenciis 
suis. Et de terra ilia que dicitur Kethlie Thrim inter fossam 
descendentem de Kethlie Wen sicut vadit in Leu et ilium rivu- 
lum qui dicitur Leu^ cum bosco et piano pasturis moris et aquis 
et cum omni utilitate que exinde provenire poterit libere et 
quiete ab omni seculari exactione imperpctuum. 

" Confirmationem eciam quam idem Johannes per eandcm 
cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti de terra in 
Gwent quas habuerunt ex dono W. de Breaus avi sui, si licet, 
Eue Skerit et inter Gwenfrud et Lanwenard* et de communi 
pastura animalibus fratrum habitantium in terris nominatis et 
de libertate et exactione cujuslibet tolonei in terra ipsius Jo- 
hannis. 

" Donationem eciam et concessionem quas Wyaun Maredud 
et Lyellyn filius Heylyn in perpetuam elemosinam fecerunt 
Sancte Marie Virgini et Sancto Augustine et canonicis loci pre- 

^ Died 1212. The localities specified in this grant are situate 
between Crickhowel and Abergavenny, in the vale of tbe Usk. (A. 
Evans.) 

* Son to the preceding. Died 1231-2. 

^ Tho river Lliw, a tributary of the Loagbor, 

^ Llanwenarth, one mile west of Abergavenny. 
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dicti de terra ilia a Nantniaur^ usque ad Goyd Gruc a Goydgruc 
usque ad fluvium Blodewen et inde ad Wenfrud et ubi Nant- 
maur cadit in Wenfrut in nemoribus campis pascuis et aquis. 

'' Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
heredes Madauc et Tudor, filiorum Ivor, scilicet Madauc Vychan 
et Trahaern filii Howel et Trahaern Vychan, lorwerth filius 
Tudor et Lleucu soror ejus cum filiis et coheredibus suis, ex parte 
Ivor filii Gogaun per cartam suam fecerunt Abbati et Conven- 
tui loci predict! in puram et perpetuam elemosiuam, de tota 
terra quam habent ex donatione Madauc et Tudor parentum 
suorum apud Brunoys et Brynguyn* et Llethuernant^ secundum 
portionem illorum in predictis terris sicut hiis terminis contine- 
tur. O penn y dol* bit y foss Kilvach yr Eilyn, in finibus et 
terminis assignatis inter heredes Ivor et heredes Kyndelu, foss 
Kilvach yr Eilyn^ y t y nant, or nant yr Wern® hyt y foss,^ y foss 
yn ygorthwyneb, versus ortum suum usque teir Dar ys syd yn 
Nan[t] Waeret Kynan, or teir Dar y fin yn y hyt hyt y penn uchaf, 
o penn y fin kymryd y tir hyt y nant, y nant yn ygorthoyneb 
hyt y Weun Rud, odyna kymer y foss ar traus y Weun Eudd* a 
gerdha yma dan y Godor hyt y nant, y nant o foss y Godor hyt 
ygcleudach,^ Cleudach hyt ygothi, Cothi yn y hyt hyt ymhen y 
dol hir, ubi incepit prima ditfinitio in bosco et piano in pascuis 

^ The Nantmawr, flowiDg northerly, unites with the Gwenffrwd 
close to the east of Pencader in Carmarthenshire. Coed Grag is 
OQ the former river ; and Blodeiyn joins the Gwenffrwd two miles 
before it reaches PeDcadair. (A. Evans.) 

^ Bryngwyu seems to be now subdivided into farms bearing the 
names of Penllwyn Qwyn, Llwyngwyn, and Cwmgwyn, within the 
boandaries afterwards described. (A. Evans.) 

^ Llethrnant is now a farm situate between Melin Gwm village 
and the river CothL It is in the manor of Llechvraeth, of which 
Earl Cawdor is the lord. (A. Evans.) 

4 This meadow, called Dol-hir, seems to be a field in Pant y 
Verddnr farm, near White Mill, and four miles and a half east of 
Carmarthen. Mr. Alcuin Evans states that on the field in question 
there stood an ancient chapel, and lettered gravestones are still to 
be seen in its hedges. 

^ Gilvach yr Eilun, now called Gilvaoh, Gilvach Berthog, and 
Gilvach yr Evel, and divided into two farms. 

^ Werndrevi fjeirm, close to Llanfihangel Church. 

"^ Mr. A Evans observes that this ditch is still traceable from 
Werndrevi towards Waun Bhydd. 

^ Waun Bhydd = the Common Field, a farm half a mile west of 
Llanfihangel Church. 

^ Claudach, a stream running southward into the Cothy at Myn- 
achdy Mill. (A. Evans.) 
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et moris molendinis et piscariis et in omnibus proventibus super 
terram et subtus terram similiter cum pastura communi totius 
terre sue animalibus predictorum Abbatis et Conventus. 

"DoQationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
K} nvricus de Wistyn et Kynuricus Kynanh et filii Kynuryk 
Crach per cartam suam fecerunt eisdem Abbati et Conventui in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de tota parte sua et tota parte 
pertinente ad Lewelinum Crach Coch et heredes suos in campo 
de Anwaeret Kynan, scilicet, de tribus acris et quarta parte 
unius acre et tota parte sua apud Berthloet et teir ystag apud 
Gwern yr Yspytty^ et teir ystag apud Bon yr Avallen yn Ystrad 
Brunos, et de omni eo quod ad ipsos pertinuit jure hereditario 
in terris de Bryn Gwyn et de Llethvarnat issaf et de Llethvar- 
nat uchaf. 

"Donationem eciam et concessionem quas Grono ab Gwyn 
per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam de dimidietate terra que dici- 
tur Cumbleauc. 

" Contirmationem eciam quam Resus filius Griffini per cartam 
suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti de terra ecclesie 
Sancti Michaelis de Penbryn prout hiis terminis continetur, a 
cimiterio ejusdem ecclesie magna strata ducente usque ad cru- 
cem, et a cruce eadem strata ducente usque ad vadum in Bern^ 
versus Porthotny, ab inde Bern ducente usque in Sey t, et ex inde 
Seyt ducente usque in mare^ ex altera parte a cimiterio usque 
Hodnant,^ et Hodnant usque mare. Ratas babentes et gratas eas 
pro nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est dilectis 
nobis in Christo Abbati et Conventui loci predicti et successo- 
ribus suis. Concedimus et confirmamus prout carte predicte 
rationabiliter testantur, et prout iidem Abbas et Conventus et 
predecessores sui predicti terras tenementa ecclesias et capellas 
predicta hactenus rationabiliter tenuerunt. In cujus rei testi- 
monium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste me- 
ipso apud Westmonasterium vicesimo quarto die Marcii anno 
regni nostri decimo septimo" [1324]. 

It is doubtful virhether all the advovirsons aud estates 
confirmed to the Abbey by this charter were granted 
to it either at its foundation or at periods preceding 

^ Said to be Gil Weru in the parish of Llangathen. 

^ Beron is the name of the stream which rans into the river 
Saeth, and the united streams fall into the sea midway between 
Penbryn and Aberporth. (A. Evans.) 

^ Now called Hoffnant. It fibUs into the sea on the north side of 
Penbryn. (A. Evaus.) 
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the first valuation of the Abbey property of which we 
have record. When we come to deal with the return 
made by the Abbey, which is incorporated in what is 
termed the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas, of the year 1291, 
we shall have reason to doubt whether Talley was so 
wealthy at its foundation as the above charter would 
lead us to assume it to have been. The probability is 
that when the Abbot and Convent sought for the royal 
ratification of the bequests that had been made to 
them, they, so to speak, brought the document " up to 
date", by including within it ail the churches that had 
become annexed to the Abbey by whatsoever means, 
by grant, by purchase, or by chicanery. The estates 
were, no doubt, obtained in the early days of the 
monastery, and in one case we have the independent 
record of the grant. The names of the donoi'S, where 
they can be identified, also go to show that the tempo- 
ralities of the Abbey had been bestowed for the erec- 
tion of the house and sustentatiou of its first inmates. 

(^To he continued. ) 
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THE CROSS OF EIUDON, GOLDEN GROVE, 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

BY J, UOMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.SCOT. 

[A deacriptive Paper read on the OccatUm of the Visit of the Oan^rian Archceo- 
logical AMociation to Oolden Qrove on Wednesday ^ Aufftkst IQth, 1892, 
duriny the Llandeilo Meeting.) 

The moQument now before you does not occupy its 
original position, having been removed from Glansannan 
farm, 2^ miles north-west of its present site, on the 
opposite side of the river Towy. Until the year 1853 
it stood on the top of a cairn of stones between the 
Afon-dulas and the Sannan, just above the point where 
they join and form one stream, which runs into the 
Towy two miles further down. The monument was 
known locally as the Llech Eidon, or the Stone of 
Eidon, whose name appears engraved upon it. It does 
not seem to have been directly associated with any 
ecclesiastical building, as is usually the case with stones 
of this description. The nearest church is that of 
Llanfihangel-fach-cillfargen, one mile to the north-east. 
Some of the place-names in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, such as Cefn Esgob and Ffynnon Deilo, higher 
up the valley, are suggestive of the connection of this 
district with the labours of the missionaries of the 
early Celtic Church. 

The monument gives its name to the hill on the 
west side of the valley of the San nan, which is called 
Mynydd-Uech-Eidon. There is nothing to show con- 
clusively the object for which the Llech Eidon was 
erected. It may have been placed over the grave of 
the deceased as a sepulchral monument, but judging 
from its size, and what we know of similar inscribed 
crosses in Ireland and elsewhere, it is far more likely 
to have been a memorial stone that did not necessarily 
mark the place of burial, and may very possibly have 
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been executed many years after the death of the person 
it commemorates. There are other instances of early 
crosses situated quite away from any church or other 
building, such as those at Carew, in Pembrokeshire ; 
Copplestone, in Devonshire ; Hartshead, in Yorkshire ; 
and the Maiden Stone, in Aberdeenshire. In some of 
these cases there may have existed originally a church 
or burial ground near the cross, all traces of which have 
been afterwards obliterated ; others, like the Copple- 
stone cross, which is mentioned in a charter of King 
Edgar to one of his Thanes, Alfhere a.d. 974, in the 
Record OflSce,^ were possibly boundary stones ; and the 
remainder, no doubt, were intended for wayside crosses, 
where the pious traveller might rest for his devotions, 
as is done at the present day in Brittany. The art and 
inscriptions upon all crosses of the type we are now 
describing prove conclusively that their origin is eccle- 
siastical, rather than secular; yet guide books and 
antiquaries, whom one would expect to be better in- 
formed, continually repeat puerile local traditions to 
the effect that they mark the sites of battles, entirely 
ignoring the fact that there is not a single authentic 
instance of an ornamented cross ever having been used 
for such a purpose. 

The Llech Eidon was removed to its present position 
in 1853 by Lord Cawdor, in order that it should run 
less risk of being mutilated. The carving is in excellent 
preservation, and we venture to express a hope that it 
may be possible to protect this most interesting relic 
from the effects of weatheiing, by placing it under 
cover. Prof. Westwood also made an admirable sug- 
gestion, some years ago, that the original site at Glan- 
sannan should be marked by a stone inscribed with the 
date and circumstances of its removal. 

The Llech Eidon is first mentioned in Camden's 
BHtannia (Gibson's edition, 1695, p. 627), where the 
inscription only is engraved. A good illustration and 
description from the pen of Prof. I. 0. Westwood, will be 

1 Journal of the British Archceological Association, vol. xxxiv, p. 122. 
5th he., tol. X. i 
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found in the Arcfueologia Camhrensis, 4th Series, vol. ii, 
1871, p. 339, and the Lapidarium Wallia, p. 82. 

We now turn to the monument itself, the inscription 
and the ornamental designs sculptured upon it. The 
stone at present stands in the American garden at Golden 
Grove, and is fixed in a new base. It is the shaft of a 
crQss, with a socket at the top for the reception of a 
head, either of the wheel shape, like those at Llantwit 
and at Mai^^am, in Glamorganshire, or of the four-hole 
type, like those at Carew and at Nevern, in Pembroke- 
snire. The sides of the shaft have a distinct, though 
somewhat irregular, entasis, or curve outwards. The 
stone is 6 ft. 9 in. high ; by 1 ft. 4 in. wide at the top, 
2 ft. 3J in. wide in the middle, and 2 ft. 2 in. wide at 
the bottom ; by 8 in. thick at the top, 9^ in. thick in 
the middle, and 8 in. thick at the bottom. Those 
who have seen the crosses Samson at Llantwit Major, 
and at Carew and Nevern, cannot fail to have 
been struck with the many points they possess in com- 
mon with the Llech Eidon, suggesting that all four 
monuments are of the same period, and possibly the 
work of the same designer. 

The sculpture on the Llech Eidon is as follows : — 

Froni. — Divided into four panela, containing: (1.) A key- 
pattern composed of T-shaped figures, firranged swastica-fasbion 
around a central point, so that four of them completely fUl a 
square, and the squares repeated four times. 





(1a.) Interlaced work composed of two oval rings placed 
irosswise, the same design being repeated twice. 



I 

i 
1 

i 
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(2.) Ad inscription in one horizontal line in Hibemo-Soxon 
minuscules, reading Eiudou, a proper name, the modem form of 
which is Eidon. 

(3.) A key-pattern similar to that in the top panel, hut the 
same design only repeated twice, instead of four times. 

(4.) A key-pattem coiDposed of squares divided into two tri- 
angles by a diagonal line, with portion of another dic^nal cross- 
ing it in the centre, the same design being repeated six times. 



Back. — Divided into three panels containiug : (1.) Interlaced- 
work derived from a plait of sixteea cords by inti-odncing breaks 
in different places. 



l>ut{(riiui ot breaks in plailiaii tup panel of baok ufUaldenUrovti ('roiiB. 
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(2.) Interlaced-work derived from a plait of twenty-four cords 
by introducing breaks in different places. 







(3.) Akey-patteni, the setting-out lines of which foiiu squaies, 
each divided into four triangles by two diagonals, there being 
round pellets in the triangular sinkings. 
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Sight Side. — l>ivided into three panels, each containing a 
key-pattern similar to that on the bottom panel of the front 
face of the shaft. 

Lefl Sids. — ■Divided into three panels, each containing a key- 
paitera composed of T-shaped figures facing alternately m oppo- 
site directions, thus : T j; T j,. 



^^m 



The T-shaped figures differ from those on the front face of 
the cross, in having a T in outline within the figure instead of 
an incised T. 

The points of similarity between the designs sculp- 
tured on the Llech Eidon and the crosses at Llantwit 
Major, Carew, and Nevern, are as follows : (I.) The 
inscriptions on all four of the stones are in Hiberno- 
Saxon minuscules, and enclosed within small panels 
surrounded hy an incised line. (2.) The interlaced work 
on all four is of the kind known as broken plaitwork. 
(3.) Crossed and interlaced oval rings occuron all four. 





No. 3. No. 4. 

(4.) The key-pattern formed of T-shaped figures is 
to be seen on all of them. 

(5.) Also the key-pattern formed of squares divided 
into two triangles by a diagonal. 
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(6.) Lastly, the pelleted key-pattern, the setting-out 
lines of which form squares divided into four triangles 
by two diagonal, is common to all. 

It may now be asked, do these resemblances afford 
us any clue by which to fix the date of the Uech Eidon ? 
And I can reply, most assuredly ; for if the identifica- 
tion of the Samson of the Llantwit Cross with the Sam- 
son whose name appears as a witness to a grant of 
Meuric ap Arthmael, circa a.d. 843,^ the other stones 
mentioned must also most probably be of the ninth 
century also. 

Let us see how far this is confirmed by a comparison 
of the ornament on the Llech Eidon with that on crosses 
in other parts of Great Britain, and in the Hiberno- 
Saxon MSS. of the same period. The nearest approach 
to the kind of interlaced work on the Llech Eidon is 
to be found on the Copplestone Cross, in Devonshire 
(earlier than a.d. 974), and on the St. Neot and St. 
Cleer Crosses, in Cornwall (both undated).^ The crossed 
and interlaced rings are not uncommon throughout all 
Celtic art, but are perhaps more frequently found in 
Cornwall than anywhere else. The peculiar key-pat- 
tern, formed of four T-shaped figures, is not at ail a 
usual one on sculptured stones, the only instance I 
know of being on a cross-shaft at Norham, in North- 
umberland.^ In the MSS., however, it occurs more fre- 
quently, as for example, in the Gospels of MacRegol, in 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford {circci a.d. 820) ; in 
the Gospels of Durrow, in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (a.d. 879 to 916) ; in the Gospels, 1 E. vi, 
in the British Museum (eighth or ninth century) ; and 
in the Cologne Penetentiale.* The pelleted key-pattern 

' ** Life of St. Cadoo*', in Bees' Lives of Canibro-BrUish Saints 
(Welsh MSS. Society), p. 389. 

^ Journal of the Britiih Archaeological AssodatioTiy vol. xlv, p. 325, 
and Journal of ^ Royal Institution of Cornwall^ vol. x, p. 37. 

^ Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland^ vol. ii, p. 127. 

^ For illustrations of MSS. see Professor Westwood's Miniatures 
of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS., and Palmographia Pictoria ^Ocra, 
and the Publications of the Palsoographioal Society. 
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is rare, both on stones out of Wales, and in the MSS. 
There are, however, instances on sculptured slabs at 
Kosemarkie, in Ross-shire, and Govan, near Glasgow ; 
and in the Gospels of MacDuman, in the Lambeth 
Palace Library (a.d. 885 to 927). 

The evidence adduced, therefore, points unmistakablv 
to the ninth century as the period when the Llecn 
Eidon was erected, and I can only say, in conclusion, 
that if we are ever to solve the many interesting prob- 
lems connected with the early Christian monuments of 
Wales, it must be by a minute analysis of their orna- 
mental peculiarities, supplemented by a comparison of 
the results with the decorative features of the Hiberno- 
Saxon, Carlovingian, and Lombardic MSS., and the 
sculpture of the crosses in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

The illustrations of the Llech Eidon have been pre- 
pared by the help of rubbings made by the Rev. Canon 
G. F. Browne, F.S.A., and some admirable photographs 
taken by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. I am much in- 
debted to both these gentlemen for their kind assist- 
ance. A good photograph of the front of this cross 
can be obtained from Messrs. Howell and Adams, of 
Carmarthen. 

There are one or two slight differences between my 
interpretation of the pattern of the interlaced work 
in the two upper panels of the back of the Cross, and 
Canon Browne's and Prof. Westwood's. In the ex- 
planatory diagrams I have taken Canon Browne's views 
as being correct, although they do not seem to agree 
with the photographs in some places. 

The plates showing the four sides of the cross-shaft 
are to a scale of one- twelfth fall size. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY OF WALES. 

BT J. ROMILLY ALLEN, BSQ., F.S.A.SGOT. 

The want of a series of maps specially prepared in 
order to show the geographical distribution of the dif- 
ferent classes of antiquities of Great Britain has long 
been felt, and some of the English county archaeologi- 
cal societies have already commenced to supply this 
deficiency. To the Kent Archaeological Society belongs 
the credit of having published the first map of the 
kind, in co-operation with the Society of Antiquaries. 
Since the Map of Kent was issued in the Archceologiai 
others of Cumberland and Hertfordshire have been 
taken in hand. 

Not wishing to be behind their English brethren, the 
Committee of the Cambrian Archaeological Association 
has directed its serious attention to a similar scheme 
for Wales ; and as the matter will be brought up again 
for discussion at the Meeting at Shrewsbury next 
Spring, I propose to offer a few suggestions which I 
hope may help to clear the way for the practical attain- 
ment of the desired object by placing something defi- 
nite before the members. 

Firstly, I take it, the things which require to be 
marked upon an archaeological map are — every trace of 
human occupation in ancient times (or, in other words, 
all remains of man and his handiwork) within the 
given area. Some simple system must now be devised 
by means of which these remains may be classified and 
indicated on a map by distinctive symbols. It is pos- 
sible to arrange all the things required to be marked 
on an archaeological map under one of the following 
heads : — 
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1) Hnman remains 

2) Fixed strnotnres 

3) Scnlptnred or inscribed monnments 

4) Portable objects 

5) Boads 

6) Lines of defence 

7) Boondaries 

8) Sites of battles 



o 

zs 

o 



- Crossed Sioords. 



The symbols selected to represent each of the first 
four are the most elementary geometrical shapes, viz., 
the diamond, square, triangle, and circle ; the next 
three by various kinds of lines ; and the last by two 
crossed swords. The advantage of using the square, 
triangle, and circle, is that by placing a letter within 
the figure each particular kind of structure, monument, 
or object may be further defined. Thus structures can 
be classified according to the use for which they were 
intended, as follows : — 



1) Domestic 



2) Military 



3) Sepulchral 



4) Religious 



5) Public 



6) Engineering - 



7) Manufacturing ^ 



1) 



M 



S 



K 



E 



m 



Monuments can be divided into three classes : 
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(1) Sculptured - . - - /s\ 

(2) Inscribed - . - . yj?\ 



(3) Sculptured and inscribed - - yLj 




It would be quite impossible to classify portable ob- 
jects according to the use for which they were intended, 
without making the system of symbolism too compli- 
cated. The material seems to supply the earliest 
method of discriminating between the different kinds 
of objects. Thus : — 

(1) Of stone . . - . /^ 

(2) „ bronze .... /b) 

(3) „ iron - - - Q 

(4) „ gold, silver, coppor, brass, etc. - C^) 
(6) „ pottery or glass - - - ^P j 

(6) „ wood or other vegetable material ( ^ ) 

(7) „ bone or other animal material - ('^j 

(8) Coins, sealsy etc. ... ^C ) 

(9) Miscellaneous - - - C^J 

I propose to arrange all the structures, etc., under 
four periods, as regards their probable age, and to indi 
cate each period by a distinctive colour. Thus : — 

(1) Prehistoric, including ages of stone, bronze, and 

iron - - - - - Black 

(2) Bomano-British, A.D. 1-400 ... Red 

(3) Earij Christian, a.d. 400-1000 - - . Green 

(4) MediaBval, 1,0, 1000-1500 • • « Blue 
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Where the structures, etc., at any particular place 
are of more than one period, the symbol may be 
coloured to show the oldest period, and the subsequent 
periods represented by underlining the symbol with 

other colours, thus 



D 



When a structure, etc., no longer exists on the site 
marked, an asterisk may be placed against the symbol, 

thus Fd^ 



The object of the symbols is to give a general idea 
of the geographical distribution of the various classes 
of ancient remains in the quickest and most direct 
way ; but it is not intended that the symbols should 
take the place of full descriptive particulars of the re- 
mains. These will be given in a list to accompany each 
sheet of the map, and a number affixed to the symbol 

will refer to this list, thus *" 
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It is evident that, as a necessary preliminary to the 
preparation of an archaeological map of Wales, complete 
classified lists must be made of all the ancient remains 
throughout the Principality. Now that the Index to 
the first four Series of the Arch. Camb. has been pub- 
lished, it would not be difficult to make lists of all 
those remains which have been already described and 
illustrated in our Journal ; and the lists might be con- 
siderably enlarged by going through all the county 
histories and other topographical works relating to 
Wales.^ 

When the lists were made as perfect as possible, in- 
cluding references to the book where each remain was 
described, the whole of the antiquities could then be 
marked upon the Ordnance Map (scale, 6 inches to the 
mile). For this purpose two sets of sheets of the 6-inch 
Ordnance Map of the whole of Wales would be re- 
quired : one set to be kept by the Director of the Archae- 

^ Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., has compiled a list of Monu- 
mental Effigies in Wales, which will appear in the April number of 
the Journal. 
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©logical Survey, and the other to be sent to workers in 
the various districts, who would verify the antiquities 
already marked, and add others from personal know- 
ledge or information received in the locality. The 
sheets belonging to the duplicate set would be sent out 
from time to time, as might be deemed desirable, and 
when returned to the Director, he would transfer the 
newly added remains to the other sheets kept perma- 
nentlybyhim. 

The system suggested would not be merely adopted 
as a temporary expedient, but would go on continu- 
ously as long as the Cambrian Archseological Associa- 
tion exists. 

When the antiquities in any one county were suffi- 
ciently exhaustively worked out, a map of that county 
might then be published, on a reduced scale, by means 
of photography or otherwise. 

As to the practical means of carrying out the project, 
it will certainly be necessary to raise a small fund in 
the first instance for the purchase of maps and other 
expenses, and to obtain a sufficient number of volunteer 
workers to carry out such investigations as would be 
required in each district. It would be very desirable 
also to act in concert with the Director of the Ordnance 
Survey at Southampton, and to obtain from him all the 
information already collected by his department relat- 
ing to Welsh antiquities. In return for this assistance 
it would be an advantage to the Ordnance Survey to 
have all their maps critically examined by specialists in 
each branch of archsBologicai research. 

The preparation of a map of the whole of Wales, 
showing every description of ancient remain, would be 
a formidable undertaking, and could only be done by 
degrees ; but at the same time the general plan on 
which the work is to be carried out should be arranged 
beforehand. For this purpose it would be well to ob- 
tain the Index-Map for the 6-inch Survey of Wales, 
and divide each county into districts containing a town 
which would serve as a convenient centre for exploring 
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the surrounding neighbourhood. Each district would 
consist of so many sheets of the 6-inch Ordnance Map, 
and would be bounded by the margins of the sheets. 
The districts should be made rectangular, and of as 
nearly equal area as possible. It would probably be 
found best to make a commencement with one or two 
such districts as an experiment, chosen with reference 
to the workers available, its richness in ancient re- 
mains, and its accessibility. 

In conclusion, a list is given showing the kinds of 
fixed structures that would come under each different 
heading : — 

Domestic. — Cave-dwellings, rock-shelters, under- 
ground houses, hut-circles, pit-dwellings, beehive-cells, 
walled villages, lake-dwellings, crannogs. 

Military. — Enclosed earthworks, stone forts, dykes. 

Sepulchral. — Menhirs, circles of stones, avenues ol 
stones, groups of stones, cromlechs, covered galleries, 
cairns, chambered cairns, cists, cemeteries. 

Religious. — Sacred enclosures, temples, altars, holy 
wells. 

Public. — Baths, basilicas, amphitheatres. 

Engineering. — Roads, quarries, mines, bridges, har- 
bours, quays, causeways, aqueducts, conduits, sewers, 
irrigation- works. 

Manufacturing. — Flint-factories, smelting works, pot- 
teries, mills. 

The above list is merely intended to be suggestive, 
and does not pretend to be complete at all. 
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Eetoietos; ano Batitts of Mahs. 

Earlt Ethnology of the British Isles, being the Bhind Lectnres 
on Archeeologj in Dec. 1889. By John Bhts, M.A., Professor 
of Celtic at Oxford. 

The earliest human remains in these islands have been found asso- 
ciated with extinct mammals. Kent's Hole Cavern in Devonshire, 
and the stratified gravel of Hozne in Suffolk, have furnished human 
bones and teeth which were contemporaneous with the fossil ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the cave-bear. Chipped flint weapons 
and instruments of horn and bone accompany these human remains, 
and thns bear mute testimony to the existence and work of man in 
this part of the world shortly after the last glacial period, when as 
yet, probably, Great Britain was joined to the continent of Europe, 
and its features were entirely different from those which obtain to- 
day. This " drift period*', as it is called, was probably separated 
from our own time by tens of thousands of years, and consequently 
we can hardly hope to find any links of history which may connect 
us with it. 

Quite apart, however, from these evidences of the earliest man, 
we have clear testimony that Great Britain was occupied in approx- 
imately historic times by more than one race before the coming of 
the Bomans. 

In Green well and BoUestou's British Barrows (Oxford Press, 1877) 
we have a full acconut of the contents of various kinds of barrows 
examined by Canon Green well, and of Professor Bolleston's mea- 
sarements of the human remains found within them. The result of 
these investigations may be thus briefly stated. In the barrows 
belonging to the earliest period, that is to a time anterior to the 
use of metals, all the skulls found were, without exception, dolicho- 
cephalia A dolicho-cephalic skull is one whose breadth in relation 
to its length (regarded from above) does not exceed that of 72 to 
100. 

In the later barrows, where bronze implements are discovered, 
both dolicho-cephalic and brachy- cephalic crania (t.e., roaud skulls) 
are found, and that, too, in nearly equal proportions. 8ir William 
Wilde discovered also representatives of these two types in Ireland, 
and Professor Daniel Wilson (Brit, Assoc. Report^ 1850) assigns the 
skulls of the earliest Scottish race to the same two classes, regard- 
ing them both as pre-Celtic. The typical dolicho-cephalic skulls 
have been found in what is known as long barrows, and associated 
with weapons of flint or stone, and implements of horn or bone. 
Barrows of this kind have been found as far north as Caithness, and 
also in Yorkshire, but ebpecially in tliu south-west of Englaud. 
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The ronnd barrows are of the bronze period, and contain, as abeady 
stated, examples of both dolicho-cephalic and brachj-cophalic crania. 
Prof. RoUeston refers to a third variety of remains, which brings 
probably oar pre-Boman races in Great Britain np to three. " The 
few sknlls which I have been able to examine", he adds, "or to 
read of, from interments of what is called the late Celtic period (the 
period intervening between the close of the bronze age and the 
establishment of the Roman power in this conntry), have been 
dolicho-cephalic The dolicho-cephalic late Celt, however, dif- 
fered probably from the dolicho-cephalic inhabitants of these islands 
in the stone age in being light instead of dark-haired." {Op. cit.^ p. 
6'6^,) They differed also, he tolls ns, in the height of the females, who, 
relatively to men, were mach shorter in the stone age than among 
the Celts. He adds later on, that while the Anglo-Saxon sknlls 
agree '* with the long barrow series in being dolicho-cephalic, and 
while, in a few instances, sknlls from these two series were very 
clearly like each other, there was, nevertheless, no great difficalty 
in distingaishing between these two series also." (Ibid., p. 644.) 

Canon Greenwell tells ns that the ronnd barrows yield few 
bronze implements, and that, too, of the simplest character (e,g., 
plain flat axe, dagger, knife, and awl). In the numerous finds, in- 
dependent of burials, there are, on the contrary, swords, flanged and 
socketed axes, and other implements, showing a plentiful supply of 
bronze, and an increased skill. Canon Greenwell argues from this 
that the barrows are of the early bronze age, when swords were not 
yet made, and when bronze was not in common use. 

As to the burials attributed to the iron age, that is, before the 
coming of the Romans, Canon Greenwell thinks that there are few 
in Great Britain, those at Cowlam, Arras, and Hessleskew, on the 
Wolds, being the most noted. He draws attention to the fact that 
glass beads are found in such interments, and that the remains are 
of a dolicho-cephalic people, who were not, in his opinion (which he 
gives hesitatingly), a new race, but representatives of the older neo- 
lithic, long-skulled inhabitants of the country. 

The crannog lately examined at Glastonbury furnishes, besides a 
spear-head and some other small implements in iron, several bronze 
objects of artistic design ; but no human remains have yet been 
found. It belongs conjecturally to the period between 200 B.C. and 
100 A.D. ; but we know from instances in Ireland and Scotland that 
these crannogs were nsed in comparatively late times. 

Extending our survey to the adjoining Continent, Professor Broca 
tells us that the most ancient skulls of Western Europe are all 
dolicho-cephalic ; while according to Sir Henry Dryden the Bretons, 
compared, as to the whole race, with the English, are brachy- 
cephalic, the peasantry being much less so than the middle class. 
The bronze period Briton " very closely resembles" (Prof. RoUeston 
writes) " the brachy-cephalous Dane of the neolithic period", — a 
class largely represented by mediaeval Danes, and still common in 
Denmark. The skulls of the Swiss lake-dwellers, of both stone and 
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bronze period alike, belong, according to His and Biitimejer, to the 
massive dolicbo-cephalic type. 

From examinations of ancient sknlls from cemeteries in the 
Basque country, Broca, Yelasco, Prof. Yirchow, and others, have 
shown that two types existed amongst these people, — a dolicho- 
cephalic of about index 77 as an average, and a brachy-cephalic of 
more than 80. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that the ethnology of the 
early races, not only of the British Isles, but of the Continent of 
Europe, presents not a few difficulties, and any light which may be 
thrown upon it from other sources than the revelations of the pick 
and shovel will be heartily welcome. Who were these ancient 
dolicbo-cephalic people, and in what relation did they stand to the 
brachy- cephalic type ? Have they also descendants among us now, 
and where are we to look for them ? These are interesting questions. 

It was with the aim of still further elucidating these ethnological 
problems that Professor Rhys delivered his Rhind Lectures, the 
title of which heads this notice. No man, it may be safely said, 
could be better fitted than he to supplement the information yielded 
by the British barrows. By bringing to bear upon it the results of 
his far-reaching linguistic studies, and his minute acquaintance 
with all the earliest literary sources of knowledge about these 
islands, he could not fail to throw new light upon a question which 
has baffled, up to the present, the acumen of our most learned his- 
torians. He has all the elements of a great discoverer. Daring 
and adventurous above custom, he is, nevertheless, cautious, and 
seeks rather than avoids any evidence which may be adverse to the 
generalisations to which his wide inductions lead him. These Lec- 
tures exhibit all these qualities, — his enterprise, his caution, his 
anxiety to leave nothing out of consideration which may have a 
bearing upon his subject. 

The first Lecture is devoted to giving us a bird's-eye view of lin- 
guistic areas in Western Europe before and after the beginnings of 
history. The Celtic branch of the Aryan-speaking peoples were 
divided, from prehistoric times, into two families. The one branch 
was distinguished by its preservation of the pronunciation of an 
original qv sound, and by its retention of an original long u vowel ; 
while in the other the ^ sound is changed to p, and the u is un- 
rounded to t. The first of these branches is linguistically repre- 
sented to-day by the Irish, Gaelic, and Manx-speaking peoples (Goi- 
delic), and the latter by the Welsh and Bretons (Biythonic). With 
the former, mac (representing an earlier maqui) means son, boy ; a 
form which was represented in early Welsh, or Brythonic, by mapi, 
later map, and now simply ap. Similarly the Brythonic-speaking 
peoples resolved the u in such Goidelic words as dun into dtn. Those 
who preserve the qv sound Prof. Rhys calls Q Celts, and those who 
change it into p he calls P Celts. 

** It is morally certain". Prof. Rhys says, " that at some distant 
epoch the seaboard of Europe, from Holland to Spain, was in part 
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occupied by Celts of the Q group." This was the first wave of men 
of Aryan speech who were pushing to the west and south, or who 
were driven in this direction by a second wave of people of the P 
group. This Q group gradually occnpies areas farthest removed 
from the point of departure, appearing not only in the west and 
south of Gaul, but in Spain, in South Britain, Ireland, and in the 
islands and Highlands of Scotland; and behind it we find, as a 
rule, peoples belonging to the P group, who succeed in robbing it of 
its most eastern possessions. Csesar's divisions of Gaal represent, 
according to Prof. Rhys, these two elements, together with a third 
(Aquitaine), which the Professor reckons as of non-Aryan speech. 
The ^ group are roughly represented, according to Professor Rhys, 
by the inhabitants of the region called Celticxi, while the Gauls and 
Belgse are included by him among the peoples of the P grohp. 

The change of an original qv into p, and the long u into «, is not 
confined to the " Gallo-Brythonic" Celts. The Osco-Umbrians of 
Italy, the Doric Greeks, and the Phrygio-Carian conquerors of Asia 
Minor, according to Prof. Rhys, made the same changes ; and un- 
able to regard this change as a natural development of Aryan 
speech, he traces it to a common contact of all these peoples with a 
non- Aryan element. The place of contact he assumes to have been 
somewhere in the Alpine region of Central Europe, where the early 
representatives of the P group of Aryans had " conquered or assimi- 
lated and subdued" a non- Aryan race, who, in his opinion, were 
probably the makers of the Alpine lake-dwellings. Hence took 
place, probably, the descent of the Dorians into the Balkan penin- 
sula, and hence the Osco-Umbrian peoples of Italy. Here, too, was 
the probable centre from which issued the Gauls who peopled 
northern France, and who overran It<aly and the East, and planted 
the name Galatia in Asia Minor. 

Prof. Rhys thus regards the P group as a mixed race, and would 
ascribe to their British representatives the brachy-cephalic skulls 
found in the round barrows of England. Prof. Rolleston, Daniel 
Wilson, and the researches of Sir William Wilde in Ireland, are, as 
we have seen, not quite in favour of this view. 

This, it will be readily acknowledged, is a brilliant generalisation, 
and explains many things which sadly needed explaining. It has 
its difficulties, however, and much fuller evidence will be needed 
before it can take its place among established truths. One finds it 
hard to realise that Gauls and Dorians, Oscans and Umbrians, and 
Phrygio-Carians, were ever closely associated in one home after the 
dispersion of the original Aryan-speaking peoples. Latins and 
Greeks of the Q groap are too closely allied, in a linguistic point of 
view, with Oscans, Umbrians, and Dorians of the P family to make 
easily credible a common origin of the speech-modifications of the 
P peoples, apart from the original Aryan centre. 

In the second Lectare Prof. Rhys deals with the evidence of con- 
tact between the Q or Goidelic group and the non-Aryan aborigines 
in Ireland and in ancient Alba (Scotland). This evidence is msinly 
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one of personal nomenclature. Among early Gk>idelic personal 
names we find many involving snch elements as i/(>^=slaye, Niaz=. 
champion, Jlfa6Z=tonsnred, C^i^^^^companion, ^to/^a«servant. Thus 
we have Mog-N4it=slave of Neit (the war-god of the ancient Goi- 
dels), Nia Gorb^^Corb's champion ; Mael-Patraic=athe tonsured 
(man) of St. Patrick, etc. 

It may be well to call Prof. Rhys' attention here to the fact that 
he makes the Mad in Mael-Genn, Maelbeth, and Maelchon (pp. 28, 
29, 80), to mean bald or tonsured, while he recognises elsewhere 
that the latter Mad represents quite a different element, t.e., an 
earlier Magli^ which in his Weldi Philology he rightly specifies. 
Maelchon can thus hardly mean '' Hound's slave'*, as it is regarded 
elsewhere as representing an early Maglocune. 

The formula of snch names as those just cited he regards as non- 
Aryan, and as witnesses to a fusion of the Goidels with an alien 
race. This, he thinks, is rendered more probable by the frequent 
use, in Goidelic personal names, of G'd (Welsh C7i)==dog ; i.e., CH- 
C7or6=Corb's hound. The formula referred to reminds one, he says, 
of such Semitic forms as Obed-Edom, Abdiel=the servant of God ; 
and he evidently considers the Goidelic instances to have no paral- 
lels in other Aryan languages. He seems also to regard the Gii 
combinations to be abnormal, and to indicate the survival of a kind 
of non- Aryan totemism. But what about such Teutonic names as 
Godiscalc, Odalscalc, where ecalc is the modern German 8chdLk= 
servant?. And what about the Latin anctM=. servant, in such forms 
as Ancua Martins, and the Sabine Gupencus ? There are also, as 
Prof. Rhys knows, many personal names involving " hound" among 
Aryan-speaking peoples ; and the name Hundi (called also Hvelpr) 
and Hundison, is not confined to the instance cited in the Lecture. 
Still it is very singular that names made up in the way noted should 
be so numerons among the Goidels, and so few among the Bry thons, 
and therefore Prof. Rhys' conjecture may turn out to be well founded. 

In his next Lecture Professor Rhys endeavours to sifl out of the 
legendary history of Ireland any grains of truth it may contain 
bearing upon the non-Aryan peoples encountered by the intruding 
Goidels. 

Emer and Erem (gen. Erimon), two sons of Mil, divided, accord- 
ing to the legend, Ireland between them ; and Erem is represented 
as having, like Romulus, slain his brother. Prof. Rhys sees here a 
reminiscence of the contest of the two races for the possession of 
the country. Emer (written also Eber and Ir, the changes in the 
form being in keeping with the laws of Goidelic speech) represents 
the non-Aryan element ; and this name is the source of the most 
ancient appellation of Ireland, — Iverio, luverna (from Juvenal and 
P. Melfi), *Iovspvoi of Ptolemy; "the Ema" (genitive plural, Erann), 
with which may be compared the Yberiones of the Gonfession of 
St. Patrick. Thus Hibernia and Erin (gen. of Eriu) are alike sur- 
vivals of the ancient non-Aryan name of the country. Two other 
poetic designations of Ireland were ** Banba" and " Podia", which 
Prof. Rhys regards as also non- Aryan. 
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The onrions point aboat these names is that they are fonnd, 
according to Prof. Rhys, also in the Pictish region of Scotland, — 
Sraith-Hirend (Strathearn), the Loch and river Earn preserving the 
genitive plnral of Erna; while Bamff in Perthshire, and A thole (i.e,^ 
Ath-fodla), represent Banba, the wife of Mac Caill, and Fodia, wife 
of Mac Cecht ; both associated with the non-Aryan element in Ire- 
land, i.e,y with the Crnithne or Pici 

The essentially Pictish provinces in Scotland take their names, 
according to a quatrain ascribed to St. Oolamba, from the seven 
sons of Crnithne, e.^., Gait (Caithness), Ce (cf. the Geona Gohors of 
Adamnan's Life of Colnmba), Cirig (Mag-Girginn»»mearns), Fib 
(Fife), Potla (Ath-fotla, Athole), Fidach (Glenn Fiddioh ?), and 
Fortrenn, identified with the district of that name. 

It is certainly singular that the districts in Ireland associated 
with the rule of Emer and his sons are also those in which we find 
mention of the Crnithni, e.g.^ north-eastern Ulster, Meath, Roscom- 
mon, and part of Mnnster. The Dalriads of North Antrim and the 
Dalaradians of South Antrim and Down were both, Prof. Rhys 
thinks, Pictish, although the term Crnithni is limited in history to 
the Dalaradians, while the former are called Scots ; the distinction 
between them, Professor Rhys thinks, is one of language, not of 
race, the Pictish Scots having adopted the speech of the Goidels 
before they invaded Argyleshire. 

In the next Lecture we pass over into Scotland, where Prof. 
Rhys endeavours to show ns the distribution of races at the time 
when the Roman and Greek historians and geographers take notice 
of them. 

Before discussing the new views put forward here by Prof. Rhys 
it may be well to give a slight risum^ of what we know of ancient 
Alba (Scotland) from the classical writers : — 

Tacitus, who wrote the Life of Agricola, 97 ▲.D., gives ns an 
acoonnt of Agricola's campaign (81 a.d.) in what is now known as 
Scotland. He mentions the following names : — Caledonia, Clota 
(Clyde), Bodotria (Firth), Ad Taum (Tay), Horesti, Mons Gram- 
pius, where Agricola fought a battle with Calgacns and his big- 
limbed and red-haired Caledonians armed with their long, pointless 
swords and small shields. 

After this campaign of Agricola we hear of no further intrusion 
of Roman legions into Alba until after the time of Hadrian, who 
about 120 A.D. is known to have built the Wall from Newcastle to 
Carlisle in order to preserve the Roman province from the incur- 
sions of the northern barbarians. In the time of Antoninus Pius, 
Lullius Urbicus (about 140 a.d.) is able to place a further restrain* 
npon these incursions by a rampart extending from the Clyde to the 
Forth. 

The Greek geographer, Ptolemy, who flourished about 120 a.d., 
gives us a topographical account of Britain which, as far as the 
region south of the Solway and the Vedra (? Wear) is concerned is 
fairly accurate. North of this he places Scotland almost east and 
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west, and gives names of northern tribes of which we do not find 
any mention elsewhere. No tribe except the Caledonians, no town, 
no rivers, except Glotta ^stnarium (the Clyde), Bodera ^stuarium 
(the Forth), Tava ^stnarinm (the Tay); no island, except the 
Orcades, seems to have been called before or since by the names 
which appear on his map. No inscription or coin confirms these 
names, and a farther evidence of his ignorance of this region is the 
absence of the notice of anything like monntains within it. The 
Itineraries furnish no information aboat Scotland, as they stop at 
Hadrian's Wall. We find from Dion Cassins (abridged by Xiphi- 
linns) that in the year 201 the Roman General, Virins Lupas, 
purchased peace from the MsBataa, a tribe of central Scotland, who 
are mentioned here for the first time, but who appear afterwards in 
Adamnan's Life of Columba as Miaii, According to the same 
writer, Severus reconquered (a.d. 208) the country between Had- 
rian's and Antonine's Wall, and pushed beyond the latter to the 
most northern parts touched by Agricola. Remains of Roman 
Roads are said to be traceable from Falkirk to Stirling through 
Strathern to Perth, and thence through Forfar, Mearns, and Aber- 
deen to the Moray Firth, and are probable witnesses to this cam- 
paign, which would seem after all to have been a failure, ending 
in the death of Severus at Tork, in 211. Until the time of Con- 
stantiuR (a.d. 303) the further history of Northern Britain is un- 
known. In 305 he is represented (by Eumenius the Panegyrist) 
as having defeated the tribes between the walls called *' the Cale- 
donians and other Pict8^\ a name now first heard. After the death 
of Constantius at York we have another fifty years of darkness, 
until we hear, through Ammianus Marcellinus (360 a.d.), of the 
Scots (for the first time, if we set aside the words of the Panegyrist 
of Constantius), who with the Picts are represented as making a 
descent upon the Roman Province, and that, too, in terms which 
imply that they had previously passed the Southern Wall. Am- 
mianus recounts that four years later the Picts (which he divides 
into Dicaledonians and Yecturiones), Saxons, Scots, and Attacotts, 
were a perpetual source of anxiety to the Britons. Theodosius re- 
pulsed them (368), recovering the region between the Walls, which, 
in honour of the reigning Emperor, he called Valentia. The exi- 
gencies of the Empire leading to the reduction of the Roman 
troops in Britain, furnished occasion to new raids of Picts and 
Scots, who, although they were driven beyond the Northern Wall 
by Stilicho, had soon a free hand when, somewhat prior to ^9 a.d., 
the Roman garrisons were permanently removed. The extent of 
the British element at this time in Scotland was probably marked 
by the Cnmbraos (on the Clyde) and Altclyde (Dumbarton), and ex- 
tended south to and beyond Cumberland. The Dalriadic Scots 
are represented as having passed over from Ulster into Argyleshire 
early in the sixth century, but it appears from the preceding re- 
ferences that they must have been in Alba long before. The Picts 
seem to have been the pi'edominant element at this time ; the name 
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of the " Picts' Wall" suggesting their presence olose to the Roman 
Provinoe. The Northambrian Angles in the seventh century had 
driven a wedge between the Britons of Wales and those of Strath- 
djde. In Bede*s time (674-735) the Angles occapj the region 
south of the Forth and as far as Galloway, and we have thus in 
Britain, as Bede himself recounts, languages of five peoples — 
Angles, Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins. 

In this brief sketch we have a kind of groundwork for dealing 
with Professor's Bhys*s fourth lecture. 

This lecture is taken up with the geographical terms used by 
Ptolemy for tribes north or the Clyde and Forth, and with some of 
the tribe-names mentioned by other authorities. The Vedwriones 
(which Professor Rhys reads, and doubtless rightly, Verlurionesjj he 
identifies with the Province of Fortrenn, that is, approximately, 
with Mentcith and Mearns. 

These Yerturiones and the Maeatae (which he connects with a 
Welsh word, Meiddio^ to dare) he makes to have been Brythons ; 
but, as we have seen, Ammianus Marcellinus describes the Yer- 
turiones as Picts, and the Brythonic origin of the Madataa is not 
quite clear. It is worth considering here whether the form Yer- 
turiones, if it be the correct reading, may not be connected with 
place-names in Pictish Scotland which have a Goidelic or Picto- 
Goidelic, and not a Brythonic form, e.^., Forteviot, which appears 
as Forthuirthabaicht ; Forthrev (also Fothrev), Fothrik. 

"Fotharta" is a name found associated in early Irish annals 
with places which have been cleared of woods. Two modern repre- 
sentatives of this word are Forth in Carlow and Forth in Wexford. 
The Fothrithi of the Register of S. Andrew's (Reeves, Culdees^ 
p. 129) seems associated with Fothribh, which in Irish means a 
forest : a Cnil-fothribh in Dalaradia, as pointed out by Dr. Reeves, 
being interpreted '* corner of the forest*'; and the same authority 
identifies Forthrev with this word — a trace of which is still pre- 
served in the Fothrick moors of the west of Fife. The name ap- 
pears further in the taxation of the Deanery in " Ecclesia Forthir'*, 
while Kirk-Forthir, and Forthar, are in Markinch and Kettle. A 
Domnach Fothairbe appears also in Hy Tuirtre (on the west borders 
of Antrim) {Trip. Life of S. Patrick, ii, 140). These connections 
suggest forcibly that the word Yerturiones meant *' people of the 
woods", and would thus associate it in meaning with a possible deri- 
vation of Galed-onia. The English word Holt (used in place-names 
for low. woods) German hoU (=wood), Slav, kaldd (wood), Lith. 
kalada, Gb*. xXeedo;), is repi^esented in Irish, as Kluge points out, by 
caill or coill (II for Id), which represents a probable ^ccdid (cf. modern 
Irish iratg, foot, and Yer^ra^t<^, applied in the Celtic speech to a 
Bwift hound). (Ap. Martialem et Arrianum de Venat.) Compare " in 
uemore Calat-erium" of Geofi*rey, and Calatria (Skene, Four Ancient 
Books, 1177). The Sylva Calydonia of the Latin writei-s, from Pliny 
the Younger onwards, shows the association of the name. The long 
e in Caledonia seems not to be adverse to this derivation, since Prof. 
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Rhys himself finds a modern representative of the word in Dnn- 
keld. If the Masatad and Yertnriones were Brythons, and held 
sway in the southern Pictish regions down to the time of the 
Scot, Kenneth Mac Alpin, in 844, there ought to be some Brythonio 
place-names in the distnct to confirm this hypothesis. Professor 
Khys alleges only the instance of the Ocbil Hills, which he iden- 
tifies with the Welsh Uchel, high. I do not cite here his argu- 
ments as to the *' Dumnonii", one of Ptolemy's questionable names, 
upon which nothing substantial can be built. As for Ochil, if 
it is the Welsh Uchel, how can we explain Ochiltre in Carrick, at 
the junction of two streams ; also the Okal river, Ogilvie, etc. ? 
May we not have in these instances representations of the Goidelic 
Edchaill (Yew- Wood), which has given us in Ireland Youghal, 
Anghil, Clon-oghill, etc.» etc. ? He readily admits that the bulk of 
the place-names are Goidelic, but he ascribes the spread of these 
names, and of Goidelic speech generally throughout Scotland, to the 
extension of the sway of the Scots over the whole country. He frankly 
acknowledges that the universal extension of Goidelic speech in 
Scotland is difficult to account for, although he will not admit any 
proof of its existence in the time of Agricola or Ptolemy. He doubt- 
less regards the name of the Caledonian Calgacns (if it be Celtic) to 
be as much Brythonio as Goidelic in form, and has other than the 
current explanations for Ad Taum, Glota, etc The extension of the 
Guelic speech begins from Argyle {i.e., Airer Gaethel, rendered into 
Latin by Margo ScoUorum), The missionaries from lona were its first 
propagators. Columba's mission to King Brude Mac Maelchon 
was the beginning of it, and his baptism of the Chief Artbranan his 
earliest success. Neither of these names, so far as Professor Rhys 
knows, occurs in the nomenclature of Brythonio Celts, while they 
are forms to be found in Ireland, i.e., as Professor Khys would pro- 
bably contend, in Pictish Ireland. The Book of Deer, written most 
probably in the ninth century, shows that Columba's influence had 
prior to that time extended to the East Coast, and the records of 
land-grants on the margins of the text of this book — written at 
different periods, from the eleventh to the twelfth century — give us 
an insight into the topographical and personal nomenclature of this 
Pictish district at this time. The givers of land-grants to the 
Monastery of Deer include such well-known Goidelic forms as Com- 
geall,Aed, Moridach, Mac Caerill, Domnall, MalbrigteMao Chathail, 
Maelcoluim Mac Cinatha, Mac Dubbacin, Cainnech Mac Dobarchon, 
Feradach, etc. These exercised authority over the land, which was 
therefore the property of the clans of which they were the chiefs. 
The names of the land-divisions contain similar personal names, and 
thus show extensive Goidelic possessions in this Pictish region, e.g.y 
Pett meic Gobroig, Pett Maiduib, etc. Along with these we find 
names of places which must be very ancient, as experience leads us 
to regard those names to be most fixed in character which represent 
natural features, e.g., Abbordoboir, Cloch in tiprat (Stone of the 
Well), Achad na glerec (Field of the Cleric). Other place-names 
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appear, it is true, which have a foreigpi look, f.^., Orte, Bidbin (now 
Biffie), and the myRterions Pett, now Pit, as in Pitfonr, Pitelpie, etc. 

Professor Rhys thinks that the Picts allowed — perhaps invited — 
their Goidelio allies to settle on their marches to help them against 
their hereditary foes of Fortrenn, and that this famished another 
agency for the propagation of Gaelic. The advent to power of 
Kenneth Mac Alpin (844) determined the spread of the Ooidelic 
speech on every hand, and Prof. Rhys admits that '^ in most of the 
conntry from the southernmost point of Gralloway to the Tay, and 
a certain distance beyond that river's main stream, the Anglian 
speech, which yon call Broad Scotch, superseded a Goidelic lan- 
guage, not a Brythouic one, at any rate to any considerable extent" 
Aberdeenshire, he thinks, may have been one of the last districts in 
which Pictish survived, and hence perhaps the substitution there 
of "f" for "wh" in the dialect of the people: e.^., "far" for 
" where", etc. This interchange is not unknown in certain dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and, if we mistake not, of Western Scotland also. 

Prof. Rhys next deals with the various appellations of the Picts, 
being inclined to regard the Giudi of Bede's Urbs Giudi, Mare 
Giudi, as identical with the ludeu of Nennius, the lodeo of the 
Gododin, and the Ith of the several places called Mag Ithe in Ire- 
land, and probably of the Island of Tiree (i.e., Tir-ithe) in Scotland, 
as representing an ancient appellation of these people. He has 
doubtless examined and rejected the possible derivation of Mag-ithe 
from Plain of the Corn, as these plains of Ith occur where clear- 
ings of the forests have been made. 

We think he is fully justified in rejecting the Latin origin of 
" Pict". The Norsemen knew the northern shores of Scotland as 
Pechts or Petta-land, and the Welsh spoke of the Picts under the 
name Pecht-wyr. The Pictones, also, who gave their name to 
Poitou and Poictiers, represent probably a form of the word. Prof. 
Rhys detects in the Cecht of such personal names as Dian-Gecht a 
Goidelic representative of Pecht, a form which appears, he thinks, 
in Dalkeith and other combinations of Keith or Keth in Scotland. 
The Goidelic term for Pict, Cruithne^ is treated at length by Prof. 
Rhys. Among the many brilliant and suggestive things in these 
lectures none exceeds for ingenuity and interest his discussion of 
this word. He finds in the Wesso-brunner Codex, a MS. of a date 
earlier than 814, a word Chortonicum, which is identified with 
uualho-lant (that is, land of the Welsh), or Gallia. This Chorton- 
icum represents a Latin Cortonicum ; and Pott saw in this the 
Goidelic adjective Cruithneach, The prototype of this Cortonio 
would be, in the language of the P Celts, Qurutanic-OB,-a,-on. Now 
the Old- Welsh word Prydein, or Prydyn, properly means the country 
of the Picts, and Ynis-Prydain means the whole of Great Britain, 
and the Brythonic word Prydein is the Goidelio Cruithne, and the 
term Ynys Prydein is but the rendering into Welsh of some such 
Goidelio name as Inis Chruithne, t.tf.. Island of the Picts. Now 
the best readings of Diodorus, Strabo, and Ptolemy give for the 
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British Isles the form Hpirravixai N^ero/. This adjective had no- 
thing to do with the name Bpirravai (Brythons) ; bat, owing to a 
similarity of sound, it was more or less attracted towards the latter 
form. Prettanio, in fact, is approximately the Gullo-Brythonic eqai- 
yalent of the Goidelic adjective Craithnech, Pictish. Thus '* the 
people represented by the names Cruithue, Prydein, and Pict were 
once considered by the Celts to have been the inhabitants par 
excellence of these islands. ** 

The sea of Icht was an early name for the English Channel : the 
*' Portnm itinm" from which Ceesar embarked represents an original 
Ictiam, which was *' the Ictian Harbour from which one was wont 
to sail across the Ictian Sea". Now if the word Pict were bor- 
rowed by the Goidels before they began to drop the initial " P*' it 
conld take eventually no other form than let. 

To sum np, '* the non- Aryan names of Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively were probably Aloion and Iverion ; the latter has been 
retained in Erinn, the former in Alban. 

The principal non- Aryan name of the inhabitants of both islands 
was some prototype of the word Pict The national name Pict 
was early translated into snch Celtic names as Cruithne, or Prydein, 
or Scot. The non-Aryan inhabitants of a part of Gkinl, including 
what is known as Poiton, were known by names closely related to 
Pict and Cruithne — witness Pictones and Chortonicum. . . ** The 
aboriginal race common to Gaul and Britain were part*', Prof. Rhys 
thinks, *' of an Ibero-Pictish and Neolithic race'* which stretched 
along almost the entire western seaboard of Europe. This area 
almost corresponds to the region of the megalithic remains called 
druidic, which may be regarded as monuments of their energy. 

We regard these lectures as by far and away the most important 
contribution which has yet appeared upon the early ethnology of 
Great Britain and Ireland. We venture to hope that they may ere 
long appear in an amplified and permanent form. We know that 
Prof. Rhys, like all intelligent investigators, is a believer in time 
as the great elucidator, and he naturally, therefore, shrinks from 
anything like finality. Still there is nothing like a large hypothesis 
for clearing the air, and we would urge upon him the republication, 
with notes and other additions, of this suggestive series. If we 
might venture to point out matters which require further treatment, 
we should instance the need of further reconciliation of the results 
of linguistic research with the testimony of the barrows and of 
archeology generally ; and if he is led further in his identification 
of the Picts with Iberic race of western Europe, that he should en- 
deavour to account for the absence of an initial '* p" in Basque (if 
Lucbaire is right in rejecting it), and its presence in what are 
regarded as undoubted Pictish names. 
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Excavations in Bokeklt Dykk and Wansdykb. 1888-91. By 
Lieut-General PiTT-RiyEBS,F.R.S. Vol. iii. (Privately printed.) 
1892. 

Webs it necessary to prove the munificence of our English archse- 
oiogists, this volume (the third of a series) would be good evidence. 
It is a royal quarto, consisting of 307 pages, illustrated with some 
eighty plates, maps, and diagrams, very many folding, most of them 
containing from thirty to fifty delineations of coins and relics dis- 
covered in the work of excavation ; besides these are many woodcuts 
in the text. Its very binding is made to subserve urchasology, for 
on this is the facsimile of a tablet of Kimmeridge clay, discovered in 
the Romano- British village of Bokerly. As the book is privately 
printed by the author, for presentation to those engaged in similar 
investigation, it would be an impertinence to guess at the outlay 
requisite to produce such a volume ; but in considering the work 
done by General Pitt-Rivers, it must be remembered that these 
books, excellent as they are in matter and perfect in illustra- 
tion, only represent a log kept by the General to record the results 
accomplished by himself, and a corps of trained workers employed 
by him, during a period to be counted by decades. 

In the first and second volumes of this series General Pitt-Rivers 
described the excavations made during the last ten years in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rushmore, principally in the two Romano 
villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley, which are situated just outside 
his park. 

The object of the work chronicled in this third volume was to 
determine the date of two entrenchments. The Wansdyke, which 
runs from near the Bristol Channel by Bath to beyond Savernake 
Forest, and then turns down towards Andover, about sixty miles in 
length, and a second line of defence, called Bokerly Dyke, the pre- 
sent boundary line between Wilts and Dorset, an entrenchment of 
high relief, nearly four miles in length, running in a north-western 
and south-eastern direction across the old Roman road from Sarum 
to Badbury, to the eastward of Rushmore Park. 

These two earthworks, Wansdyke and Bokerly Dyke, though not 
continuous, defend the whole south-western promontory of England 
— Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and part of Hants ; and 
the task General Pitt-Rivers set himself was to determine at what 
period the inhabitants of this district found it necessary to entrench 
themselves, and defend their lands against the rest of Britain, for 
these dykes, as he says, are evidence which refer to some missing 
page in the history of the country, and are therefore of paramount 
importance. 

He proves upon unassailable evidence that both works, at the 
points examined by him, are Roman or post-Roman, Bokerly being 
post-Roman. 

In 1888 Mr. Lawes, the organist of Tollard Church (who had 
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acquired a taste for archsBologj from his visits to the Masoum at 
Famham, Dorset), brought ^ve copper coins, and a Romano-British 
fibula, to Bushmore, which had been dug out of Bokerly Dyke, near 
Woodjates; a fragment of Samian ware had already been discovered 
near the same place. The coins proved to be Roman, and extended 
from Trajan to Constans, A.D. 98 to 850. Application was then 
made to Sir Edward Hulse, the owner of the property, for permis- 
sion to dig. This was readily granted to the General, who forth- 
with cut a drift 30 ft wide through the Bokerly Dyke. Thirty-two 
coins were unearthed, ranging from Gallienus to Constans, a.d. 253 
to 350, some Romano-British potshards, and a bit of Samian. 

Another 30 ft. drift was then cut, at a distance of 1 50 yds. from 
the first excavation ; here five hundred and eighty-four coins were 
found, ranging from Gallienus to Honorins, a.d. 395 to 423. It 
must be borne in mind that Flavins Julins Gonstantinus revolted 
from Honorius, a.d. 407, and carried with him to Gaul the British 
legions. So our author considers it is no longer a conjecture, but a 
proved fact, that Bokerly Dyke was made at the time, or subse- 
quently to, the departure of the Romans from Britain. An interest- 
ing discovery was made in cutting this second section. Under the 
old surface, marked by a distinct line of black loam, a skeleton was 
found, extended in such a manner that proved it had been interred 
and covered with soil before the rampart was thrown up, for its legs 
extended over the crest of the escarp, and one of the tibia had 
been cut off and chucked into the rampart by the careless rampart 
maker. 

In consequence of the discovery of this ill-starred skeleton in the 
ditch, and the occurrence of a vast number of relics in bronze, pot- 
tery, etc., besides the coins, General Pitt- Rivers came to the con- 
clusion that at this point Bokerly Dyke passed over a Romano- 
British village resembling those of Woodcuts and Rotheley, which 
he had already explored ; this turned out to be the case. Indeed, 
this village may have been the station marked as Yindogladia, in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, for Woody ates is as near as may be 
twelve Roman miles from Old Sarum, or Sorbiodunum ; besides, if 
Yindogladia is derived from vint = white, and glada = a ditch or 
rampart, why, there is Bokerly Dyke, with its chalky sides, to this 
day " a White Ditch" ! But, on the other hand, the last touches to 
the Itinerary/ are supposed to have been given under Diocletian, 
about the year a.d. 300, or more than a century before Bokerly 
Dyke could have been built. From the relics discovered in the 
three villages of Woodcuts, Rotherley, and Woodyates, General 
Pitt-Rivers has gained a very considerable knowledge as to the 
physique and habits of the former inhabitants. 

'J'his district is studded with long barrows, so we were prepared 
to find the early inhabitants somewhat short, with long narrow 
crania, termed by ethnologists dolichocephalic. But these remains 
show much more ; they demonstrate that when the Roman Legions 
withdrew from Britain, the appearance of the inhabitants (in this 
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district at all evenis) had been soaroelj affected by the inroads of 
Goidels, Brythons, or Bomans, and that the ordinary type was still 
that of the dark, long-headed, dwarfish non-Aryan whose remaicis 
we find crouched up in long barrows and kistvaens. The medinm 
height for males was, at Woodyates, 5 ft. 4 in. ; at Wooden ts, 5 ft. 
4 in. ; at Kothorly, 5 ft. 1 in. For females at Woodyates, 4 fb. 9 in. ; 
Woodcnts, 5 ft. ; Rotherly, 4 R. 9 in. The long narrow head greatly 
preponderated, though the occurrence of a broader-headed type in- 
dicates admixture of blood. Dr. G-arson, who rendered the author 
very valuable aid in the anatomical and ethnological department, 
suggests that this cross was Roman, and not Celtic, but as in later 
days the Legfions were recruited in every comer of Europe, except 
Rome, it would seem difficult to substantiate the proposition. 

The probabilities of the case seem to be that Woodyates was a 
posting station on the Roman road, and that the passers by, whether 
Italians, Germans, Spaniards, or G^uls, had left descendants behind 
them, and these had filtered into the other villages further from the 
road, for brachycephalism becomes rarer as you recede from the 
highwav. 

The houses were built of wattle and dab, the better class rec1>> 
angular, the cottages round ; refuse-pits were very common, and 
when these were full they were utilised as graves, the dead being 
buried in both the crouched and extended position. Rheumatism 
and toothache appear to have been common. The domestic animals 
were all small, except the swine ; they had dogs of all sorts, varying 
in size. They ate horseflesh, and do not seem to have been hunters, 
but rather ag^culturists. They spun thread, and wove it on the 
spot, and sewed it with iron needles. Their wheat they ground in 
stone querns. They shod their horses with iron ; used flint and 
steel for producing fire ; cut their com with iron sickles. If the 
pots, perforated with large holes at the bottom and sides, with loops 
for suspension, and wide mouths, were used as honey strainers, then 
we may assume honey entered largely into their cuuine, for these 
pots are very common. The number of skeletons of new-born 
children found points to infanticide. If we were to judge from the 
ramshackle buildings in which these Romano-British lived, and the 
somewhat disgusting manner in which they disposed of their dead, 
we might suppose that they lived hard and died uuregretted, but 
there are undoubted signs of comfort, nay, luxury. Considerable 
quantities of red Samian ware were discovered, which was the 
Roman equivalent of Crown Derby, Pottery glazed with green 
and yellow, which was an extremely costly ware, and vessels of 
glass, then rare, were in use. They kept their goods in chests of 
drawers; used ear-picks, tweezers for plucking out their beards, 
and instruments for cleaning their nails.^ But there are no indica- 
tions of baths, so dear to the Roman. They could read and write, 

^ General Fitt-Bivers doubts if these instruments were used for the pur- 
poses stated. 
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as the stjli show. They warmed their houses with hot air, in 
Roman fashion. Wore bronze rings, enamelled or set with stones, 
on their small fingers; bangles; brooches enamelled, but not of gold 
or silver. They wore a plaid, which they fixed on the right shoulder 
with a brooch, and a kilt or garment of that nature &stened on the 
right hip with another. They studded their sandals with hobnails, 
as wo do our shooting-boots. They ate oysters, which must have 
travelled at least twenty miles by road. These good folks, so far as 
their relics show, were not addicted to any religious cult. 

The fame of General Pitt- Rivers' explorations having been noised 
abroad, he was asked by friends to try and discover the history of 
Wansdyke, as he had been so successful with the Bokerly Dyke. 

Permission having been obtained from the Grown ^ a section of 
30 ft. was cut through the Wansdyke at Shepherd's Shore, near 
Devizes, in 1889. In the rampart itself an iron knife and iron nails 
were found, which were not sufficient to give a dat«, though pro- 
bably of Roman origin ; with them was pottery, but no Samian 
ware ; but in the small outer bank (which runs along the Dyke at 
this part) Samian ware toas unearthed, showing this portion to be 
either Roman or post- Roman. 

In July 1890 a second section was cut, to the eastward of Shep- 
herd's Shore, at a place called Brown's Barn, where an older work 
has been cut through by the Wansdyke ; this older work, therefore, 
bears the same relation to Wansdyke as the settlement does to 
Bokerly Dyke. In the older work Samian was discovered, and an 
iron cleat, similar to those found at the feet of a skeleton at 
Rotherley, accompanied by hobnails, showing they had formed part 
of a sandal. The Samian proved Roman work. The cleat was pre- 
sumptive evidence that the older entrenchment and the Bokerly 
settlement were contemporaneous, and that Wansdyke and Bokerly 
Dyke were raised in post- Roman times. 

General Pitt- Rivers' work is a protest against treasure- hunting, a 
form of folly old as the world, which has done incalculable mischief. 
Greedy men toss about remains, which are invaluable as evidence, in 
search of urns, implements, etc, which are in reality of less value 
than the so-called rubbish they destroy. The intrinsic worth of the 
General's relics is ni7, but they have proved his point as well as, or 
better than, a bronze statue or a golden torque could have done. 

Besides the history of the exploration of the two Dykes, in this 
volume the author adds '* Some Remarks on a Hoard of Roman Silver 
Denarii from Denland, near Handley, Dorset" ; " Skulls Found in 
Hunsbury Gamp, Northampton" ; " Human Skulls from the Roman 
Villa at Llantwit Major, near Cardiff." This short, excellently 
illustrated paper is of especial interest to many of our membera. 
"Another Suggestion for the Use of Bokerly Dyke" ; *' The Roman 
Red Glazed Pottery"; a description of his private museum, and the 
models contained therein. The General's collection is housed in 
the village of Farnham, Dorset, and it would be difficult to find a 
more inaccessible position, yet he boasts that in the year 1888 only 
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2,826 persons visited the mnsenni in the county town of Dorchester, 
while in the year 1891, 7,000 availed themselves of the collection at 
Famham. '* It is a mistake to suppose that the county towns are 
the best localities for such museums." Townspeople have other 
things to do than to visit the museum, which they can see every day. 
Visitors go there for business, and have no time for museums. A 
pretty country drive, an attractive pleasure ground, a good band, a 
menagerie of birds and animals, and lastly, a museum, are the 
means which the General has found successful, and whicli he feels 
justi6ed in recommending to those who wish to draw people out of 
the towns into the country, but he does not wish to infer that any 
permanent good can be done in this way at the present time. 
Pearls must be sugar-coated, or it is useless to cast them before 

Hodge and 'Arry. 
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REPOET OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE EVENING 

MEETINGS AND EXCURSIONS. 



EVENING MEETINGS. 

EvBNiNa Meeting, Monday, August Sth. 

The opening meeting was held at the Town Hall, Llandeilo, at 

8 P.M. 

In the absence of the retiring President, Prof. J. Rhys, the chair 
was taken by the Ven, Archdeacon Thomas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who opened the proceedings by apologising for the absence 
of Prof. Rhys. He said those who were present last year at that 
most enjoyable Meeting in the West of Ireland wonld remember 
what a learned and interesting account the Professor had given them 
of the early wars and invasions of their lands, and no one who was 
present woald forget the intense enthusiasm with which the Pro- 
fessor endeavoured to discover anything in the shape of an ogam. 
They would greatly miss him on the present occasion, but still he 
felt more than satisfied that they had elected in his place one 
who had taken up the objects of the Association with very great 
sympathy, and thrown himself very cordially into the work. He 
was sure, in asking Sir James Drummond to take the chair, he was 
doing that which would conduce as much as anything— excepting, 
perhaps, the weather, for which they were not responsible — to make 
the Meeting at Llaudeilo a pleasure and a success. No one present 
had taken greater interest in the excavations at Talley Abbey than 
their President-Elect, and they were happy in meeting under such 
favourable auspices, and he hoped they would enjoy a very happy 
meeting for the second time at Llandeilo. 

Sir James Drummond, on assuming the chair, was received with 
cheers. He thanked them very much for their reception that even- 
ing, and also the Association most heartily for the honour they had 
done him in electing him their President. He assured them he felt 
it a very great honour indeed to be President of such an ancient 
and learned Association. On behalf of the Local Committee, and also 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Llandeilo and district, he gave the 
Association a most warm welcome. It was thirty-seven years since 
the Association had honoured them with a visit before, and he 
hoped now, if the weather was only kind to them, they might be 
able to refresh the memory of those who were present at the 
former Meeting, and might also disclose more objects of interest 
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even than were seen before. Not the least interesting feature 
would be the visit, on the morrow, to Talley Abbey. Having 
lived within a mile of the Abbey all his life, he almost felt guilty 
that he had not before taken the excavations in hand on his own 
responsibility, but he had often been thinking of it, and he con- 
sidered the present year a very auspicious occasion to commence 
the work. He had endeavoured to do as much as possible, that 
those who might visit the remains during the Meeting might be 
able the better to judge of what the Abbey once had been. They 
hnd received able guidance and support from Mr. Stephen W. 
Williams. He thought they had done what was right, and not 
wasted time in unnecessary work. He proposed to read to them 
that evening a history of the Abbey — when it flourished, and as 
it was in its best days. By the kindness of some friends he 
had been enabled to get information on the subject from valuable 
manuscripts in the British Museum, which information was quite 
new and had hitherto not been published. Sir James proceeded 
to deliver the following Address, which was attentively listened to, 
notwithstanding that of its very nature it contained a great deal of 
dry detail : — 

Presidential Address. 

The Abbey was known as that of Talog or Tal-y-llychan. Dugdale 
placed it among the Benedictines, whilst another authority placed it 
among the Cistercian Abbeys. Others, again, regarded it as Prse- 
monstratensian. Rhys ab Grruffndd had founded it, and he died in 
1107. Leland attributed its foundation to another person. In any 
case, it was founded before 1214. Its abbot, G-ervase, was elected 
Bishop of St. David's. Mention of it was again made in the reign 
of Edward III, when its charter was confirmed. The monastery 
was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptist, although St. 
Augustine waa mentioned as a patron saint. The only English 
benefactors at the early period of its history were William de 
Braose and John his son. Before 1292 they heard of complaints 
consequent upon the neglect of those in whose charge it was. A 
dispute arose as to whose authority it was subject, and the archives 
showed that it was subject to the Abbot of Amiens, but, owing to 
the great distance from that place, the patronage was transferred 
elsewhere. After the time of Gervase, several abbots were men- 
tioned in succession. At the dissolution in 1535 the annual revenue 
was £136 : 9 : 7, according to one aathority, but £153 : 1 : 4, 
according to another. It had at that time eight canons. They 
found notice of it again in the time of Qaeen Elizabeth. The 
present parish church of Talley was constructed some years ago out 
of the ruins of the old building. The name Talley was derived 
from the situation of the house. Tally-y-llychan meant '* head of 
the lakes". There had formerly been five chapels in the Talley 
parish, the remains of which were not then visible, but the locality 
of two of them was known. The large bell of the abbey was sold 
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in 1773 to assist the parishioners, and was now in Exeter Cathedral, 
and went by the name of Big Tom. One of its abbots was con- 
fessor and secretary to Bhys ap Thomas, and to the inflnence of the 
abbot over Rhys had been attributed the active part the latter took 
in favour of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. Sir James then 
proceeded to read a letter which he had received, which contained 
farther information dealing with his subject, and which had been 
derived from the British Museum. It showed that at the time of 
Edward I the residents of the abbey were unprofitable servants, 
and exercised little care over their "vineyard*', and the help of his 
royal majesty was implored to put a stop to soch a state of things. 
The language used in this appeal to the king was ''flowery" in the 
extreme. The letter also contained reference to the dispute as to 
the subjection of the abbey, which seems finally to have been settled 
in favour of Amiens, rather than of Welbeck. Sir James, resuming 
his address, said he understood that Mr. Edward Owen was also 
^ing to read a paper on Talley Abbey on the morrow, and he (the 
President) did not want to take the wind out of Mr. Owen's sails. 
He also understood that Mr. Stephen Williams was going to give 
them an account of the work already done, and what they hoped to do, 
in excavating. He thought Mr. Williams would be able to explain 
it much more fully than he could there, but he could tell them 
they had completed the excavations of the north toransept, and 
had also found a new doorway on the south side of the nave. It 
was a very interesting one, and very well preserved in every way. 
He also took the opportunity of thanking the Association for its 
valuable assistance in subscribing towards the work of excavation. 
He hoped others might be able to help them to carry out the work. 
He especially appealed to those who took an interest in archieology. 
He hoped to meet them the following day at Talley Abbey, and at 
Edwinsford afterwards for luncheon. 

Mr. Lloyd Phillips said the President had given them a most 
interesting address, particularly so as they were about to view the 
Abbey next day. He thought he had known a little of the history 
of the Abbey, but had no idea so much remained to be learnt until 
he had heard the address. He trusted they would have as good a 
meeting at Llandeilo this time as they had thirty -seven years ago. 
He thought he was the only one present that evening who had 
attended the former Meeting. He begged to move a vote of thanks 
to Sir James William s-Drummond for his excellent address. 

Mr. Lloyd Griffiths seconded the proposition, which was carried 
with acclamation. 

The President, in responding, thanked them for their kind words 
and cordial reception. To many of them the address being of an 
abstruse nature must necessarily be rather dry ; but it would, 
no doubt, look better in print, and be more easily understood 
than by his reading of it. He had forgotten to mention that on the 
next day they would have an interesting object to view in the 
5th sib., vol. X* 6 
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crannog sitaaied between the two lakes lEbt Talley. Mr. Chidlow 
had written to Dr. Mnnro, of Edinburgh, who was one of the best 
authorities on the subject, and he thought it was the only example 
he had heard of in South Wales^ except at Llangorse Lake, in Breck- 
nockshire. He hoped they would be able on some occasion to per- 
suade Dr. Munro to go to Tallej and examine the crannog. There 
were undoubtedly remains of a dwelling there, and traces of a 
moat round the mound could be seen, as also the entrance and out- 
let. He had no doubt some of the learned gentlemen before him 
would be able to enlighten them on the morrow. He again thanked 
them for their kind reception that evening. He felt it a great 
honour to be their President. 



Evening Meeting, Tuesday, August 9th. 

At the evening meeting, held at 8 p.m., in the ball-room at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel, papers were read on *' The Architecture of 
Talley Abbey", by Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., and on "The 
History of Talley Abbey", by Mr. Edward Owen. The former will 
be published when the excavations at the Abbey are completed. 
The first instalment of the latter appears in the present number of 
the Journal^ and will be continued in future numbers. 



Evening Meeting, Wednesday, August 10th. 

This evening was set apart for the meeting of the Committee for 
the transaction of the business of the Association, held at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel at 8 p.m. 



Evening Meeting^ Thursdat, August 11th. 

At the evening meeting, held at 8 p.m., in the ball-room at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel, a paper was read on '* Teiio Churches" by 
Mr. J. W. Willis- Bund, F.S.A., which will be published in an early 
number of the Journal, 



GENERAL ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting for the election of officers, the reading of 
the Annual Report of the Association, and the selection of the place 
of meeting foi' the following year, was held at the Cawdor Arms 
Hotel, on Friday, August 12th, at 8 p.m. 

Oswestry was chosen as the place of meeting for 18v3. 

The Report is as follows : — 
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Eepoht of the Association fob 1892. 

The Committee congratulate the members of the Association on 
their meeting for a second time, after an interval of thirty-seven 
years, at Uandeilo, and on the continued increase in the numbers ot 
those who wish to become members of the Association. 

Twenty-six members have joined the Association since the issue 
of the last Report, and now await the usual formal confirmation of 
their membership. 

England, etc. 

E. H. Cochrane, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Sec. of the Royal Society 

of Antiquaries of Ireland, Dublin. 
D. J. Davies, Esq., Commerce House, Knightsbridge, 

London. 
The Guildhall Library, London. 
Geo. Norman, Esq., M.D., 12, Brock Street, Bath. 
Charles H. Athill, Esq., Richmond Herald^ Heralds' College^ 

London, E.C. 

North Wales. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

Miss Adeane, Plas Llanfawr, Holyhead. 

H. Harold Hughes, Esq., Arvonia Buildings, Bansror. 

R. Hughes Pritchard, Esq., M.A., The Cottage, Bangor. 

Edward T. Blennerhasset, Esq., Bangor. 

University College Library, Bangor. 

A. E. N. berkeley, Esq., Wrexham. 

J. A. Richardson, Esq., Gorphwysfa, Bangor. 

John Taylor, Esq., Penmaen Cliff, Dolgelly. 

J. Lomax, Esq., Bod&ch, Llanfyllin. 

The Rev. C. F. Roberts, M.A., Llanfyllin. 

Miss Williams, Qwyndy, Llanfyllin. 

P. Felix Jones, Esq., M.D., Llanfyllin. 

J. Henry Silvan-Evans, Esq., M.A., Llanwrin. 

Leonard Hughes, Esq., Holywell. 

Archibald Cooper, Esq., Springfield, Holywell. 

Rev. A. H. Grey Edwards, S. Martin's, Chester. 

South Wales. 

George Hay, Esq., The Walton, Brecon. 

D. Rhys Phillips, Esq., Penrhiew House, Neath. 

J. Ignatius Williams, Esq., M.A., Plasynllan, Whitechurch, 

Cardiff. 
The Rev. D. D. Evans, B.D., Llandyfriog. 
W. Haines, Esq., Y Bryn, Abergavenny. 
J. F. Buckley, Esq., Bryncaerau Castle, Llanelly. 
Alan J. Stepney-Gulston, Esq., Derwydd, Llandebie. 
Godfrey L. Clark, Esq., Talygam, Llantrisant. 
Walter Lewis, Esq., Lime Tree House, Llangadook, S.S.O. 

6« 
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Bey. Owen Evans, M.A., The Collefii^e, Llandovery. 

T. Denis Rocke, Esq., Trainsarn, Kidwelly. 

John Grow Richardson, Esq., Glanbrydan, Llaudeilo 

H. Maurice Lloyd, Esq., Ty'r Eglwys, Llangadock. 

Wm. Harris, Esq., Merfchyr. 

Bev. Canon Lewis, St. David's. 

D. Long Price, Esq., Talley Honse. 

W. Howel Lloyd, Esq., M.D., Llandcilo. 

Bertie Davies-Evans, Esq., Highmead, Llanybythe. 

Robert Eden Richardson, Esq., Glanbrydan, Llandeilo. 

The retiring members of the Committee are: — H. W. Lloyd, 
Esq., M.A.; Morris C. Jones, Esq., F.S. A. ; and the Yen. Archdeacon 
Edmondes, M.A. ; and they are recommended for re-election. 

ITie Committee propose that the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis 
be elected a Patron of the Association, and that Godfrey L. Clark, 
Esq., be selected as the Society's representative on the Llantrisant 
Town Trust. They also recommend that the following local 
secretaries be appointed : — 

Montgomeryshire: J. Henry Silvan-Evans, Esq., M.A., 

Llanwrin ; the Bev. F. C. Roberts, M.A., Llanfyllin. 
Carmarthenshire : Rev. D. H. Da vies, Cenarth, Llandyssil. 

It is with much regret that the Committee have to record the re- 
moval by death of three old members of the Association since the 
last meeting : the Rev. D. P. Lewis, M.A., who was appointed Local 
Secretary for Montgomeryshire at the Ruthin Meeting in 1854, and 
acted as such up to the time of his death last May ; Edward Arthur 
Freeman, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President of the Association in 1876, 
Regius Professor of History, Oxford, and one of our Vice-Presidents, 
of whom a full obituary notice appeared in the April number of the 
Ji/umal ; and Thomas Allen, Esq., who was admitted a member in 
1849. 

In consequence of the failure of the firm of Whiting and Co. at 
the end of last year the printing and publication of the Journal has 
been transferred from them to Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 4 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. Mr. Clark had been for a long time 
associated both with Mr. Richards and with Messrs. Whiting and 
Co., and has been conducting the printing of the archasological part 
of their business in connection not only with this, but with several 
other similar societies, so that the cliange is one in name rather 
than in reality. Under Mr. Clark's management the Journal con- 
tinues to be issued punctually, and in the same workmanlike style 
as heretofore. This is, perhaps, a suitable opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the invaluable assistance and uniform kindness which 
the officers of the Association have always received from Mr. Clark, 
and of wishing him every prosperity in his new venture. 
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The illustrations of the JourruU are still prepared by our old 
member, Mr. Worthington Smith, F.L.S., and his son, Mr. A. E. 
8mith, the annual sum set apart for this purpose bj the Committee 
being £60. This is quite sufficient for the needs of the ordinary 
quarterly numbers, but it may be as well to remind members that 
the illustration of the Report of the Annual Meeting throws a good 
deal of strain on the resources of the Association. In previous 
years this strain was to some extent relieved by the generosity of 
Mr. B. H. Wood and the late Mr. R. W. Banks. If the character 
and nnmber of the illustrations in the Report are to be kept up, it 
will be necessary to appeal for donations, or set apart £5 or £10 
from the surplus of the local fund for this object. 

A special vote of thanks should be accorded to those gentlemen 
who have kindly allowed their photographs to be reproduced in 
the Journal^ amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. T. Mansell 
Franklen, Mr. W. H. Banks, Dr. George Norman, and Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry ; also to the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
for the loan of several of the late Mr. G. V. du Noyer's sketches of 
ancient Irish Architecture. 

In accordance with a vote of the Committee a mahogany cabinet 
has been provided, to contain the wood blocks belonging to the 
Association. These, together with the steel plates received from 
Mr. Le Keux of Durham, are now safely stored in Mr. Clark's 
office in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

A fair supply of papers continues to be received from contributors 
to the Journal^ but a larger number deal with historical subjects 
than with pure archieology. There is a distinct lack of workers of 
the type of Professor Westwood, who are prepared to take up one 
branch, such as the inscribed stones of Wales, and exhaust it as 
completely as possible. Mr. Stephen Williams is a favourable 
exception, and his labours in the field of ecclesiastical architecture 
and mediflBval armoar will, no doubt, bring forth good fruit in the 
course of time. We are particularly in need of persons who will 
devote their attention to each of the different periods, and begin by 
going through all the back volumes of the ArchcBologia CamSrefma, 
and make lists of all the structures, monuments, and objects which 
have been already described, with references to the volumes where 
the accounts are to be found. This would form a basis for future 
research, and would be the first step towards a systematic archaso- 
logical survey of Wales. 

Daring the last year papers have been published in the Journal 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas on his " Discovery of Bishop 
Richard Davies' MS." at Gwysaney ; by the late Mr. David Jones 
on " Sir Rhys ap Thomas'* (edited by Mr. Edward Owen) ; by Mr. 
J. W, Willis-Baud on "Early Welsh Monasteries"; by Mr. Henry 
Taylor on " The First Welsh Municipal Charters" ; and by Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams on ''The Cistercian Abbey of Strata 
Marcella", and " Some Monumental Effigies in Wales". Mr. B. A. 
Ebblewhite, the first instalment of whose ** Flintshire Genealogical 
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Notes'* appeared in the April qaarterly number, is a new contribntor, 
destined, we hope, to give ns mnch valnablo work in the fdtnre. 
Professor Rhjs*s admirable presidential address on '* The Irish Inva- 
sions of Wales and Dnmnonia", containing mnch original and 
suggestive matter, is published in the Report of the Kerry Meeting. 
Amongst the archadological notes for the year we may single out 
as of special interest those describing the discovery of the tomb- 
stone of Hed and Isac, the two sons of Bishop Abraham, at St. 
David's, by Dean AJlen ; and the discovery of the first Og^m inscrip- 
tion in Cornwall, at Lewannick, by Mr. Arthur G. Langdon. Mr. 
Willis-Bund's note calling attention to the treatment of the font 
and Ogam stone at Llanarth has already excited a good deal of 
indignation amongst archsBologists against the perpetrators of the 
vandalism complained of. 

The most important literary works by members of the Association 
sent for review are Mr. Henry Owen's new edition of Owen^s 
Pemhrokeshirey published as the first volume of the Cymmrodorion 
Record Series; Professor Rhys's Rhind Lectures on the Early 
Eihm/ology of ike British Isles ; the Rev. Elias Owen's Welsh Folk- 
Lore; and the third volume of Mr. G-. T. Clark's Qlarnorgan 
Charters, 

The great loss the Association has sustained by the death of Pro- 
fessor E. A. Freeman has been commented on elsewhere. In the 
July quarterly number an admirable portrait of the deceaaed 
historian of the Norman Conquest appears. Professor Freeman's 
best archesological work, though perhaps the least well known, is 
his History of Architecture. A well-illustrated edition of it would be 
a very fitting memorial to him. A reprint of his papers from the 
back volumes of the Archasoloyia Cambrensis would also be desirable. 
It is with great satisfaction that we are enabled to announce that 
the G-eneral Index to the first four series of the Archceologia 
Cambrensis^ which has been prepared with so much unremitting 
labour and care by Archdeacon Thomas, is now published. 

An impetus should thereby be given to the study of Welsh 
antiquities by increasing the value of the back volumes of the 
Journal a hundred-fold for purposes of reference. 

The great desideratum which the Index has rendered not only 
possible, but comparatively easy of attainment, is a series of lists of 
all the structures, monuments, and objects, classified under their 
respective periods, that have already been described in the Journal, 
All that we require is workers, who will volunteer to undertake 
special branches under the direction of a sub- committee appointed 
to supervise the undertaking. 

This is a necessary preliminary to the proposed Archedological 
Survey of Wales, for once the lists of existing structures and dis- 
covered objects have been made and arranged under counties, the 
task of marking them on the sheets of the Orrlnance Map becomes 
a merely mechanical operation of secondary importance, although 
the value of the maps when once made will be very great. 
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EXCURSIONS. 



Tuesday, August 9th. — Excursion No. 1, 

Rente. — Carriages^ left the Cawdor Arms Hotel at 9 a.m. for 
Talley (7 J miles north) and Dolan-Cothy (15 miles north) ; return- 
ing throngh Gonwil Gaio, Llauwrda, and the Vale of the Towy 
(total distance, 32 miles). 

On the outward jonmej stops were made at Taliaris Chapel (4^ 
miles north) ; Talley Abbey (7 J miles north) ; Talley Crannog 
(8 miles north) ; Edwinsford House {^ miles north) ; Twrla Mound 
(11 miles north); and Dolau-Cothy House (15 miles north). 

On the return journey stops were made at Conwil Guio Church 
(1 mile south-east of Dolau-Gothy) ; and Llanwrda Church (6 miles 
south-east of Conwil Oaio, and 8^ miles north-east of Llandeilo). 

Taliaris Chapel. — At the time of the visit of the Cambrian 
Archeeological Association to Taliaris Chapel it was undergoing the 
process of restoration under the direction of a local architect. The 
building was unroofed, and whatever traces of old work may have 
previously existed were being entirely obliterated. The plan of the 
chapel is cruciform, and it is of small size, being hardly as large as 
an ordinary Welsh village church. Within the chapel is the tomb 
of Lord Robert Seymour, who at one time lived at Taliaris Housa 
The chief interest of Taliaris Chapel is its association with Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, by whom the building was consecrated during the 
reign of Charles II. 

Talley Abbey. — On the present occasion the members had the 
advantage, not previously enjoyed, of being able to study the newly- 
revealed features in the ground plan disclosed since the commence- 
ment of the recent excavations. Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., acted 
as guide, and, taking up his position at the west end of the building, 
gave a most admirable address on its architecture. He afterwards 
conducted the party over the Abbey, explaining the various points 
of interest as he went along. When the excavations are completed 
Mr. Williams intends to describe and illustrate the whole of the 
discoveries made in our Journal, and in the meantime Mr. Edward 
Owen is dealing exhaustively with the historical side of the question 
n a series of papers, the first of which appears in the present 
number. It will therefore be unnecessary to give any detailed 
account of the Abbey here. Two points, however, which mast 

^ Except when otherwise Bpecified, the distances given are measured from 
Llandeilo. 
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skrike every visitor b) Tallej, may be remarked upon : firstly, the 
extraordioaiy beantj of the Hitnatinn of the rains, at the head of 
two placid lakes, Borroanded by pine-clad hills ; and, secondly, the 
severe plainDess of the architecture, there being hardly any mould- 
ing or ornamental details lo be seen thronghont the building. 

Mr. Stephen Williams CKmtribntes the following note on tiie more 
recent discoveries at Talley Abbey : — 

"The Local Committee, of which Sir James Drommond, Bart., 
Edwinsford, is Chairman and Treannrer, have been proceeding with 
the excavation B at Talley Abbey since the meeting of the Cambrian 
ArchsBoIogioal Association at LlandeiJo in Angnst last, and they 
have also carried out some important works of restoration and pre- 
servation, which were urgently needed. 



*V>i .„ , fi* 



Base of North-Eaat Ker of Central Tower of Taller Abbey. 

" The farther exploration of the Abbey ruins has resulted in the 
discovery of the Bonth jamb of the west doorway of the cbarch and 
the western respond of the sonth arcade of the nave. 

" The bases of all the piers of the north arcade have been found ; 
the wall between the piers ia apparently not continued beyond the 
central pier of the nave, which appears to have been the western 
boundary of the parish chnrch conatrncted within the rains after 
the dissolution of the monastery. 

" The outer line of the west wall of the transept has been traced, 
and at its south-western angle a building of earlier date than the 
sonth transept has been found, with a splayed base, against which, 
and not bonding into it, the wall of the transept has been bailt ; this 
explains a distinct break that is seen in the masonry where the east 
wall of the transept joins the south-east pier of the central tower. 

" The tower apparently was built before the sonth transept was 
commenced, and the Bolid wall without an opening, which still 
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remains between the tower and the sonth transept, appears to be 
of early masonry, and the access from the presbytery into this 
transept was through a small arched doorway that has jnst been 
discovered in the north wall of the northern chapel of the south 
transept. 

*' The chapels in the south transept have been partially cleared, 
and are three in number ; the excavations are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to say whether there are any tile pavements, 
or bases of altars, in these chapels, as in those that have been cleared 
in the north transept. 

"One perfect incised glazed tile has been found, and we may 
hope that, when these chapels are cleared to floor level, tile pave- 
ments may be discovered, as in the chapels of the north transept 

" The Committee will now clear the whole of the south transept 
and chapels, and, as funds come in, will proceed with the excavation 
of the entire area of the church. 

'* The works of restoration and preservation that have been carried 
out have been judiciously done, and consist mainly of the rebuilding 
of the arch between the north transept and north aisle, and this has 
materially strengthened the pier which carries the still existing 
north arch of the central tower. Farther work of this kind is 
urgently needed to preserve what still remains to us of the church 
of Talley Abbey, and it is hoped that the Committee will receive a 
liberal response to their appeal for funds, which was sent out with 
the last number of Arehceologia Cambrensis, and has been widely 
circulated in South Wales." 

Talley Crannog. — Under the direction of the Rev. Charles Chidlow 
the party inspected an artificial mound, situated in a plantation on 
the low-lying ground between the two lakes at Talley. To Mr. 
Chidlow belongs the credit of having drawn attention to this re- 
markable structure, which he believes to have been a fortified island, 
or crannog. Dr. B. Munro, the learned author of the Lake Dwell- 
ings of Europe^ to whom an account of it was sent, says : — '* We 
are here dealing with a lake-dweliing, or fort of unique character, 
presenting special features I have not hitherto observed in any of 
our Scottish or Irish crannogs." The descriptive paper read by 
Mr. Chidlow on this occasion will be published in a future number 
of the Journal. It was suggested by Mr. Edward Laws that the 
moand might possibly be sepulchral, notwithstanding its peculiar 
position, and he instanced other mounds similarly situated at 
Slebech, in Pembrokeshire, which on being opened were found to 
contain burials. The mound at Talley is composed of shale, and, 
although it is literally riddled through and through with rabbit- 
holes, no indication of human occupation was to be seen amongst 
the debris brought out of the holes. 

Edufinsford. — The members were most hospitably entertained to 
luncheon at Edwinsford by Sir James and Lady Williams- 
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Drnmmond, whose kindness was snitably acknowledged by the Yen. 
Archdeacon Thomas. The conrteons host and hostess left nothing 
undone which coald make the all-too-short time spent under their 
roof pass in the most agreeable manner. Edwinsford is as fine an 
example of a country gentleman's seat as is to be found anywhere 
in South Wales. It is situated close to the River Cothi, and the 
surroundings are in every way charming. So much so, that Lewits 
Glyn Cothi, in the fifteenth century, compared the beauty of the 
scenery at Rhydodin (the old name of Edwinsford) to that of 
Windsor Park. The house has been adapted to modem require- 
ments, and furnished with excellent taste ; but there are still 
remaining in the interior several good specimens of Jaccbcan 
plastered ceilings, showing that the place is considerably older than 
would appear from a casual glance at the exterior. 

Twrla Mound. — Within Olanrannel Park is a mound about 100 ft. 
in diameter and 10 ft. high, defended on three sides by the ancient 
bed of the River Gothy and some marshy land. This mound may 
possibly have served as the foundation of a fortified dwelling, and 
has many points of resemblance with the supposed crannog at 
Talley. The Rev. C. Chidlow has promised to give a further 
account of the Twrla mound in a future number of the Jaumal, 

DolaU'Cotky House, — For the third time Dolau-Cothy was visited 
by the Association, the two previous occasions having been during 
the former Llandeilo Meeting in 1855, and during the Lampeter 
Meeting in 1878. Here the party received a warm welcome from 
Sir J. Hills- Johnes, V.C., K.C.B., and Lady Hills- Johnes, who 
hospitably invited their guests to partake of afternoon tea before 
inspecting the collection of antiquities for which this house is cele- 
brated. The portable antiquities were displayed in the drawing- 
room, and consisted chiefiy of objects of Roman workmanship found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, amongst which were an unfinished 
intaglio (supposed to represent Meleager) fixed in a lump of cement 
for the purpose of engraving, and a gold chain with a pendent 
ornament The latter was discovered in Cae Carreg Aur on Dolau 
Cothy Hilt, together with many other gold ornaments which were 
sent to Hafod, some of them having been subsequently presented 
to the British Museum. The chain is of a kind often seen attached 
to Roman lamps. Each link is a circular ring of thin gold wire, 
pinched together in the middle, so as to form two loops, which are 
then bent downwards and brought close together. In this way a 
chain can be made without the necessity of splitting each link to 
join it on to the next. The principle is the same as that of the 
stitch used in knitting. The pendent ornament is attached to the 
chain by a hook. It is a circular disc having two concentric raised 
rings round the edge, and a sort of wheel with eight spokes in the 
middle. In previous descriptions this pendant has been wrongly 
called a fibula. 

In an upper room at Dolau*Cothy are preserved some hot-air 
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pipes and other renuuns taken from a Ronuui villa fonnd on ttie 
farm of Tnyssan, one mile Honth of the home. 

The three inBoribed stonea are now pUoed under oover in a room 
kept as a sniall mnseam for the more bnlky antiqnitiee, Bneh as 
qnemB, etc., in one of the ontbnOdings olose to the hoase. Two of 




" PknlinuB" Inscribed Stone at Dolaa Cothy, CarmartlieDshire. 
Soale, one-eighth Aill siie. 
the atones are of the early Christian period, and the third iu Roman. 
The two former were first mentioned in Gibson's Camden,^ and have 
been subaeqnently more fnlly described by Professor Westwood in 
Arehaologia Gambrensia? and in bis Lapidarium Wallice.^ 

' See edition of I69S, p. 623. The insoriptiona irere then oomplete, and 
were copied in their entirety bj Hi. Etasinua Saunders, A.B., of Jeius Col- 
lege, Oxford. No. 1 itBS flBt on the ground, and placed across a gutter at 
Pant Potion ; No. 2 stood upright at the same plaise, and (ras about a yard 

■ 8rd Ser., Tol ii (1S66), p. 250. F. 79, and Fl. 44, fig, 1. 
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No. 1 is broken into three pieces, which have been fixed together 
with cement, the largest fragment being 2 ft. 10 ins. long by 1 ft. 
5 ins. wide, by 8 ins. thick. It was found at a place called Pant- 
y-Polion, which appears to be a corruption of Pant Polin, or 
Paulinas. The inscription is in debased Ijatin capitals in five 
horizontal lines, and reads: 

sbrvatvr fid^i 
patbirq(e) semper 

AMATOR (h)iC PAVLIN 

V8 lACIT CV(lt)0R PIE(NTf-i ) 

SIM (VS JEQVl) 

The inscnption forms two hexameter lines — 

** Servatur fidaei patriseque semper amator 
Hie Paulinus jacet, cultor pientissimus sBqui." 

Professor Westwood identifies the Paulinus here mentioned with 
the saint of that name who founded Whitland, and was present at 
the Synod of Llandewi Brefi in A.D. 519. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the name Paulinus was not an uncommon one in 
early Christian times, as it occurs on three other stones in Wales — 
at Port Talbot and Merthyr Mawr, Glamorganshire, and LLandys- 
silio, Pembrokeshire.^ 




" Talon" Inscribed Stone at Dolau Cothy. 

No. 2 is the only remaining half of a stone which was perfect 
when the account in Gibson's Camden was written. It is 1 ft 10 ins. 
high, by I ft. 7 ins. wide, by 4 ins. thick, and is inscribed in 
debased Latin capitals in four horizontal lines, thus — 

1 La^pidariwn TTallics, pp. 8, 88, and 112. 
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talo(bm ) 

ADVBH(Th-i ) 
M AQy(BRI6hH ) 
FILIV(») 

The engravings of both of these stones are from photographs 
kindly supplied by Mr. T. Mansell Franklen. 

No. 3 is a Roman stone, 1 fb. long by 9 ins. wide by 8 ins. thick, 
inscribed in Latin capitab in one line — 

P CXXY 

P being the contraction for paasus. 

The Gogofau Gold Mines, — The ancient gold workings known as 
the Gogofau (or caves) are situated on the opposite side of the river 
to Dolau-Cothy Hoase, at a distance of about half-a-mile from it in 
a south-easterly direction. At the foot of the hill below the mines 
is an upright stone with several lai'ge artificial oval basin-shaped 
hollows in its sides. The original position of the stone was hori- 
zontal, and there is no doubt that the hollows were produced by 
crushing ore in them.^ A curious legend is attached to the stone 
in consequence of which it bears the name of ''Carreg Pumpsaint".^ 
The rock through which the lodes run is of the lower Silurian 
formation, and the mines are at the south end of a long ridge of 
hill running in a south-westerly direction, having tributaries of the 
river Cothy on each side of it. The workings were very possibly 
begun by the ancient British people of the district, and were cer- 
tainly extensively exploited by the Romans. Even at the present 
day the yield of ore is sufficient to induce the proprietors to continue 
the workings which date back to so i*emote a period. The first 
attempts at mining did not difier from quarrying, and the upper 
surface of the hill is deeply scored in all directions with the open 
trenches by which the lodes were first reached. The Romans 
probably introduced their improved methods, and drove the two 
large adits, plans and sections of which are given in Mr. Warrington 
W. Smyth's ** Note on the Gt>go£Bku" in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey (vol. i, p. 48). Traces are still to be seen of the aqueducts 
for leading water from the higher part of the river, possibly to turn 
a pumping wheel, or for washing the ore. 

A full account of the Roman remains at Dolan- Cothy would be 
well worth writing, if some competent person could be found to 
undertake it. 

Conwil Gaio Church, — The ground plan of Conwil Gaio Church 
resembles most of the others in this district, and consists of two 
nearly equal parts separated by a heavy arcade of four bays. The 
western tower is the most important feature of the exterior. It is 

1 See Mr. Warrington W. Smyth's " Note on the Gogofau" in the Memoirs 
of the Qeologieal Survey, vol. i, p. 480. 
• See Arch. Camb,, 4th Ser., vol. ix (1878), p. 822. 
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laree and massive, and well adapted for military defence. An in- 
scnbed stone of the early Christian period, which was formerly nsed 
as the sill of the western doorway, is now built into the exterior 
north wall of the nave near the west end. It is 4 fb. 6 ins. long, 
and 2 ft. 4 ins. broad. The inscription is in mixed capitals and 
minnscnles in two lines, and reads : 

(R)EgIN 
FILIVr NV(v)lNTI. 







Inscription on Stone at Conwil Gaio. 

In Professor Westwood's drawing an additional i is shown at the 
end, which does not appear to exist; otherwise his rendering of it 
is fairly correct. 

Llamorda Church. — This is a small unimportant strnctnre, with 
a bell gable at the west end. There is a stonp in the inside of the 
church of somewhat unusual shape, having the sides bulging out, 
and the angles forming rude handles. The fine yew trees in the 
churchyard are deserving of notice. 

Abermarlais Menhir, — Standing within a few feet of the high- 
road, close to the entrance lodge at Abermarlais, is a menhir of 
large dimensions, being 9 ft. high by 6 ft. square. The Roman 
intaglio ring exhibited on a subsequent day at Llangadock by Mrs. 
Thursby Pelham was found on the Abermarlais estate. 
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Pbofbssob J. 0» Wbstwood 

We annonnoe with the deepest feelings of regret the death of 
John Obadiah Westwood, M.A., Hopeian Professor of Zoology, on 
January 2nd, at his residence, Walton Manor, Oxford, aged 87 
years. A fnll obituary notiee will appear in the April number of 
the Journal. 



CAMBRIAN ARCH^OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
OSWESTRY MEETING, 1893. 

TiiE presidency of the Oswestry Meeting has been accepted by 
Mr. Stanley Leiqhton, M.P., F.S.A. 



STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
LLANDEILO MEETING, AUGUST 1892. 



RECEIPTS. 

Sir James WiUiams-Druiiimond, Bart, Edwinsford 

Lord Dynevor, Dynevor Castle, Llandeilo 

Viscoant Emlyn, Golden Grove 

Lieut.- Geo. Sir J. Hills- Johnes, E.C.B.,V.C., Dolaacothy, Llanwrda 

F. Lloyd- Philippe, Esq., Fentypark, Glarbeston, Pemb. 

Colonel Gwynne Hughes, Glancothy, Carmarthen 

Bev. Eben. Jones, Golden Grove Vicarage 

Bev. David Griffiths, Llanarthney 

B. Shipley Lewis, Esq., Llandeilo 

Bhys Morgan, Esq., Llandeilo 

Bev. S. :^ce, H.M.LS., Llandeilo 

Wm. Davies, Esq., Bays Hill, Llandeilo 

E. H. Bath, Esq., AUtyferin, Nantoaredig, Carmarthen 

Mrs. Thnrsby Pelham, Abermarlais, Llangadock 
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J. Lewes Thomas, Esq., Cae Glas, Llandeilo 

Lewis Bishop, Esq., Llandeilo 

Captain Lloyd- Harries, Llandeilo 

J. Jones, Esq., Pentre, Llandeilo 

Captain M. P. Lloyd, Glansevin, Llanffadock 

J. W. Qwynne Hughes, Esq., Tre^ib, Llandeilo 

B. H. Sampson, Esq., Pontardulais . 

Bev. J. Evans, Vicarage, Llandovery 

Bev. J. J. Beresford, Brvnhawddgar, Carmarthen 

Herbert Peel, Esq., Taliaris, Llandeilo 

Miss Lewis, Capel Issa, Llandeilo 

Colonel L. Estrange, Dolyllan, Llandyssil . 

Bev. C. Chidlow, Caio, Llanwrda 

Lleafer Thomas, Esq., Llandeilo 

Bev. William Bees, Llangadock 

Miss Williams, Llwynhelig, Llandeilo 

Miss Davies, Mount Pleasant, Llandeilo 

Bev. J. Fisher, Newtown, Montgomeryshire 

Rev. Lewis Price, Llandeilo . 

Bev. D. Jones, Llansadwrn, Llanwrda 

Bev. W. A. Lloyd, Taliaris, Llandeilo 

John Hughes, Esq., Bank, Llandeilo (Local Treasurer) 

J. L. Thomas, Esq., sundries .... 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Bev. C. Chidlow for expenses, postage, eta .... 
J. L. Thomas, Esq., amount paid by him to drivers, reporters, etc. 
Mr. Thomas Hopkins for use of room .... 

Mr. William Williams for attendance as hall-keeper 
Mr. Joseph Lockyer for printing, etc. .... 

Balance paid to the Treasurer of the Cambrian ArchiBological 
Association 
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Professor j. o, WESTWOOD. 

From a photograph by Uassrs. Hills & Saunders. 
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THE CHI-RHO MONOGRAM UPON EARLY 
CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN CORNWALL. 

BT ARTHUR O. LANGDON, ESQ. 

The number of stones bearing the Chi-Rho monogram 
in Great Britain is very limited, as compared with that 
in other countries, there being only nine examples at 
present known to exist, or to have existed, viz. : — 

England (Cornwall). 
Parish. Place. 

Phillack . . .In gable of south porch of chnrch 

Sfc. Jnst-in-Ponwifch (2) . In tho church 

Formerly afc St. Helen's Chapel, 
Cape Cornwall (now missing) 
South ill . . .In Rectory garden 

Scotland (Wigtonshire). 

Stoneykirk • . .In the old burying -ground of 

Kirkmadrine (2)^ 

"A drawing of a third stone [at Stoneykirk] has been 
preserved by Dr. A. Mitchell, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, but the monument 
itself is unfortunately either lost or destroyed." 

Whithorne . . • Now preserved in the ruined 

church of St. Ninian^ 



1 Froc. Soc, Ant, Scot., vol. ix, p. 568 ; Stuart's Sculptured Stones, 
vol. ii, pi. 71. 

3 Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot., vol. ix, p. 678; Stuart's Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland y vol. ii, pi. 78. 
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AVales (Caernarvonshire). 
Penmachno • • .In the church 

Tlie names and notes of the examples in Scotland and 
AVales havebeen taken from the work on Early Christian 
Symbolism,^ by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A.(Scot.), where 
they have all been illustrated and described. 

Cornwall, it will be seen, is one of the richest 
counties in Great Britain, as well as being the only dis- 
trict in England where any examples occur. For many 
years it possessed three, viz., two at St. Just-in-Pen- 
with, and one at Phillack. This list has recently been 
augmented by the discovery of a fourth at Southill, 
which is probably the finest. Unfortunately, one of the 
original three has been lost for some years, thus bring- 
ing the existing total back again to three. 

Stones inscribed with the Chi-Rho monogram are 
rightly considered the most interesting of all Christian 
monuments, and, as no paper has yet appeared in 
which the Cornish examples have been illustrated and 
described as a whole, it has been thought that a short 
report embodying them may be of interest, if only to 
render the comparison of them with those elsewhere 
more easy. 

Before describing the Cornish examples it will be 
desirable to note what has been already written con- 
cerning them, and comment on the illustrations accom- 
panying the previous papers which have appeared on 
the subject. A i*eference to each work in which the 
stones are mentioned will be found in the foot-notes 
attached to the descriptions which follow. 

As all these stones have only been brought to light 
within the last few years, commencing from 1834, it is 
very essential to ascertain, if possible, what are the 
earliest references regarding them in the journals of 
archaeological societies and other works. 

Generally reviewing the matter contained in these 
references, and comparing it with my own notes and 

^ I. 0. Westwood's Lapidarium Wallioe, pi. 79, No. 2, and p. 175 ; 
Archr^ologia Canihrensis, 1863, p. 2^7. 2 Pp. 87-90. 
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sketches, I find many discrepancies, chiefly, however, 
confined to the illustrations of the stones. It is also 
difficult to determine with any degree of certainty who 
were the first contributors of papers on the subject ; but 
so far as I can ascertain from the dates of the journals 
in which the monuments have been noticed, I am in- 
clined to think that the Rev. Wm. Haslam of Perran- 
zabuloe, was, in 1847, the first to give illustrations of 
the two stones at St. Just-in-Penwith. He does not, 
however, state that they are from his own drawings, 
and the only foundation for this assumption is the fact 
that his initials are found at the bottom of the engrav- 
ings. Although the monogram on the stone in St. Just 
Church is fairly correct, his representation of the inscrip- 
tion is somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as few 'of the 
letters are at all like the originals, and the N and I 
over the first name are omitted. 

His drawing of the little cross, .formerly at St. 
Helen's Chapel, is most valuable, as being probably the 
first and only one that was made, and is that from 
which subsequent illustrations have been copied. More- 
over, the dimensions of the stone are given — ^a most 
important detail omitted by some authors. 

Next in chronological order is a paper in the ArchcBO- 
logia Camhvensia (1858), the author merely giving, 
amonfjst other drawings of the inscribed stones of 
Cornwall, very small sketches of those in St. Just 
Church and at PhiUack. Like Haslam's representation 
of the inscription on the first-named, the letters are in- 
correctly drawn, and the N and i are again omitted. 
A separate illustration of the monogram is given, and, 
in referring to the side of the stone on which it occurs, 
he describes the monogram as '^ a cross in the centre, 
8 in. long, of which Fig. 3 is a correct representation". 
In it he shows the Rho simply turned over at the top 
like a hook. He appears, nevertheless, to be first in 
the field regarding the Phillack stone. For some un- 
accountable reason, the drawings which have appeared 
heretofore of this little stone shew the monogram sur- 
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rounded Idj — what in the engraving seems to be — an 
incised circle, but which in reality is in relief. Neither is 
the stone square, as might be supposed from the outline 
enclosing the circle, but of an entirely different shape. 

J. T. Blight, in an article in The Gentleman^s Magazine, 
1862, describing the monogram on the stone in St. Just 
Church, says : — " On the upper side of the stone, as it 
is now placed, is an incised cruciform pastoral staff, in- 
dicating that the monument was commemorative of an 
ecclesiastic of some authority"! Except, perhaps, in the 
Rho itself, the monogram, as a whole, really cannot be 
said to resemble a pastoral staff in any way. 

This author's engraving of the inscription is very 
nearly ^correct, though he states that he is uncertain 
about the reading. The same engraving and letter- 
press reappear in his Churches in West Cormvally the 
first edition of which w^as published in 1865, and the 
second in 1884. 

Hubner, in 1878, gives a more correct illustration, 
copied from Haslam's in the Archaeological Journal, vol. 
i V, p. 302. The original and only drawing of the Phillack 
stone is again reproduced by Hlibner, as well as Has- 
1am 's sketch of the St. Helen's Stone. Finally, in 1887, 
we have Allen's illustrations, which are much the same 
as Hiibner's. 

The foregoing list includes, I believe, all the illustra- 
tions of the stones that have been made. Those shewing 
the example in St. Just Church all vary more or less, an 
idea of which will be better obtained by an examination 
of the engravings themselves than by any elaborate 
descriptions. It is in nowise a pleasant task for me to 
correct mistakes made by others, which have crept into 
what are otherwise very valuable papers ; but, after all, 
the great need is really for indubitable facts, and this 
must be my excuse for the foregoing remarks. Person- 
«ally, I can only say that I should be extremely grateful 
to anyone kind enough to point out and correct any 
error in my own work. And though not washing in 
any way to depreciate what has already been accom- 
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plislied, one cannot but notice in the first drawings 
made of these stones that the method of taking rub- 
bings, though probably known, could not have been 
employed, otherwise the results would have been very 
much better. This, I think, will clearly account for 
the extraordinary representation of some of the inscrip- 
tions, in which the formation of the letters, as shewn, 
is so very diflferent from the actual characters them- 
selves. It was, in fact, chiefly owing to the great 
discrepancies found in the descriptions by previous 
authors, compared with my own investigations, that 
led me to contribute this paper, hoping thereby to 
stay the spread of well-meant, but erroneous, informa- 
tion, and giving only such particulars as might prove 
useful and reliable in the future. With the exception 
of the now lost stone, formerly at St. Helen's Chapel, 
St Just-in-Penwith, the drawings accompanying this 
paper are made from my own rubbings, sketches, and 
measurements. It will also be found that the informa- 
tion regarding them is from the best and most reliable 
authorities. Having thus far dealt with the subject, I 
will now proceed to describe the four stones forming the 
subject of this paper. 

BUILT INTO THE CHURCH AT PHILLACK. NOS. 1 AND lA. 

PhiHackj or St. Felack, in the deanery of Pen with, is 
situated one mile north of Hayle Railway Station. 

This little stone^ is now built into the gable of the 
south porch of the church. 

Regarding its discovery, the Rev. Canon Hockin of 
Phillack has kindly supplied me with the following 
particulars. It was found in 1856, when the old church 
— all except a portion of the eastern wall of the porch 
— was pulled down and rebuilt. Mr. Hockin was not 
present when the stone was discovered, but the con- 
tractor informed him that he found it in the south wall, 
flush with the inside face, and plastered over. 

* Archceologia Camlrensis, 1858, p. 181 ; Hiibner, Inscrtpt tones 
BritannicB Chrtstiancey No* 1 ; J. Romilly Allen, Early Christiaji Sym- 
holism^ pp. 86, 87. 
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Canon Hockin offers a very probable solution, account- 
ing for the presence and position of this stone, viz., that 
it was the consecration stone of the church. 

The very peculiar shape of the stone seems to add to 
its interest. It is 7f in. wide, and consists of a circular 
disc 5 in. in diameter at the base, having a slightly 
splayed edge, and projecting about f in. beyond the face 
of the two wings, or side-pieces. These are only 3^ in. 
deep, and, being in a line with the bottom of the disc, 
cause the upper portion of the latter to rise above them. 
The wings — which in previous illustrations have been 
omitted— are not of equal length : that on the right is 
1 in., while that on the left is If in. Within the disc 
is an incised Chi-Rho monogram, the Chi completely 
formed, as on the example from St. Helen's Chapel. 

IN THE CHURCH, ST. J UST-IN-PEN WITH. NO. 3. 

St. Just-in-Penwith,^ in the deanery of Penwith, is 
situated seven miles west of Penzance. 

When the chancel of the church was taken down in 
1834 this monument was found in the eastern wall, 
utilised as a common building stone. It is now inserted 
into the north wall of the chancel, where it is used as 
the credence table. 

Dimensions. — The length is 3 ft. 6 in., and the width, 
allowing for a corresponding border to that shewn, 
would be about 15 in. The thickness varies from 9 in. 
at the wider end, to 5 in. near the narrower end. 

On the upper surface of the stone is a Chi-Rho 
monogram, which is placed slightly askew. Between 
it and the outer edge is an incised line, which is, how- 
ever, neither parallel to the edge of the stone, nor 
carried to the end of it. F^^om the illustrations^ of this 

^ There are two parishes in Cornwall named St. Just.. For dis- 
tinction one is called St. Just-in-Penwith, the other St* Just-in- 
Boseland. 

2 Archaeological Journal^ voL iV, 1847, p. 303 ; Hiibner, Inscrip- 
(tones Britanniw ChnetianWj 1876, No. 1 j J. Romilly Allen, Early 
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monument, made before it was again built into the 
wall to serve its present purpose, I find that the incised 
line just mentioned is part of a border which runs 
round three sides of the monogram, the upper and 
inside lines of which are now concealed in the wall. I 
have therefore indicated on the drawing the concealed 
portions of the margin and the outline of the stone by 
dotted lines. 

On what is now the outside, or uprfght face, is an 
inscription in debased Latin capitals, which are rather 
thinner in execution than those usually found in Corn- 
wall. The characters are very distinct, and read — 

Nl 
SELVS HIC lACIT 

Above the second and third lettera of the name there 
appear to be an N and an i. To account for them it 
has been suggested that they are part of the name, 
which, being omitted, were afterwards inserted. If 
this is the case, the name would then be se(ni)lvs. 

FORMERLY AT ST. HELENAS CHAPEL,^ CAPE CORNWALL, 

ST. JUST-IN-PENWITH. NO. 2. 

For locality of St. Just-in-Penwith, see foregoing. 

Cape Cornwall is situated about a mile and a half 
west of St. Just Church. 

The Rev. John BuUer,^ LL.B., gives the subjoined 
description of the chapel, which he states is taken from 
MS. notes by Borlase : — " On the isthmus which con- 
nects Cape Cornwall with the adjoining hill, in the 
middle of the plain, stand the ruins of an old chapel. 

Christian SpiiboUsm^ 1887» p. 86 j J. T. Blight, Churches of West 
Cornwall^ second edition, 1884, p. 43; Gent. Mag., 1862, vol. xii, 
p. 539. 

^ J. T. Blight, Ancient Crosses and Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 61; 
Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britannioe Chrisiiance, No. 1 ; J. Romilly Allen, 
Early Christian Symbolism, 1887, p. 86 ; Lake's Parocliial IHstory 
of Cornwall ; Arch(teological Journal, vol. iv, 1847, p. 304. 

* A Statistical Account of the Parish of St, Just-in-Penwith, by Rev* 
John Buller, LL.B.. Vicar, p. 45. PenBance, 1842* 
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It was about 45 ft. long and 12 ft broad. The eastern 
end was faced outside with hewn stone, and had a 
pretty window to the altar. The chapel-yard is enclosed 
with a circular wall of stone, and directly west of the 
chapel can be seen the ruins of a dwelling-house, which, 
tradition says, was a religious retirement.'^ Another 
author/ after quoting the above, adds : — " This place 
is known by the name of Parc-an-Chapel, or the Chapel 
Field, and is sometimes called St. Helen's Oratory. 
The ancient building, with some modern additions, is 
now used as a cattle-shed." 

After his description of the chapel, Dr. BuUer^ gives 
the following interesting particulars regarding the cross, 
though, unfortunately, they are not accompanied by an 
illustration : — " The cross which once embellished this 
little chapel is of the rudest form, and was rescued a 
few years since by him who records the fact, from the 
artificial water-course which passes near, in which it 
was immersed. It may now be seen preserved as a 
valuable relic in the chancel of the parish church, with 
a brass plate denoting its ancient locality." 

This little monument is in the form of a Latin cross, 
the upper limbs of which have but a slight projection. 
The Chi of the monogram is completely formed by two 
incised lines cut diagonally from the interior angles of 
the limbs, the down stroke of the Rho cutting through 
their intersection. 

The accompanying illustration of this stone is merely 
a sketch to scale, made from the existing specimens 
and dimensions, references to which have already been 
given. 

Dimensions. — The cross is 11 in. high, and 9 in. wide 
across the arms. 

Although Blight illustrates this stone, I am in a 
position to state that he never saw it, and no one 

^ A Complete Parochial History of the County of Cornwall^ vol. ii« 
1868. Trnro. 

* A Statistical Account of the Parish of St, Just-in-Pentoith, by the 
Rov. John Buller, LL«B., Vicar, p» 45. Penzance, 1842. 
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appears now either to femernber its existence, or know 
what has become of it. In another paper I have 
hazarded the suggestion that it is now lying at the 
bottom of a well in the Rectory garden. We know 
that two crosses were, with some ceremony, thrown 
down this well by a previous Rector, the Rev. — Gor- 
ham, as being "Roman Catholic"; but the present 
Rector, the Rev. Andrewes Reeve, after a considerable 
amount of trouble, lowered the water suflSciently to 
rescue one, but not the other. The one recovered is 
now in his garden, and formerly stood outside the 
churchyard, near the south-west angle, the base belong- 
ing to it being still in situ. May it not be possible 
that the other is the missing cross from St. Helen's 
Chapel ? 

IN THE RECTORY GARDEN, SOUTHILL. NO. 4. 

Southill, in the East Deanery, is situated three miles 
north by west of Callington, and nine miles north-east 
from Liskeard Railway Station. 

The monument in question was discovered on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1891, by the late Mr. S. J. Wills of St. 
Wendron, who, while searching for another still missing 
stone in the rectory garden, came accidentally upon 
what eventually proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing inscribed stones in Cornwall. An account and 
sketch by him of this important find appeared in The 
Western Weekly Neios of October 24th, 1891, and a 
short description was also given in the Archceologia 
Camhrensis} Regarding the actual discovery, I cannot 
do better than quote the words of Mr. AVills, taken from 
the newspaper report. 

" Mr. J. T. Blight, in \\\s Ancient Crosses ofCormoall, 
mentions that a cross stood * in the garden of tbe rectory, 
Southiir, which was similar to the one illustrated by 
him, and standing at Higher Drift, in the parish of 
Sancreed. 

1 5th Ser., vol. yiii (1891), y. 324, and vol. ix, p. 172. 
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" Careful search was made for the stone cross on 
September 3rd last, but with no satisfactoiy result. 
The sexton of the parish, an aged man, knew nothing 
of the existence of such a relic ; and the gardener, who 
has been in the employ of the present rector and his 
predecessor for more than twenty years, was equally 
ignorant. On observing, however, a granite monolith 
in an oblique position at the eastern end of the rectory, 
where it was almost hidden by a profusion of ferns and 
shrubs, I examined it closely, hoping that it might 
correspond with the description given by Mr. Blight. 

" On its upper surface there were traces of incised 
work ; but, as only the rougher portion of the stone was 
exposed to view, permission had to be obtained to 
excavate around the sunken end. But the rector being 
absent, and the sexton unwilling to spare much time 
about the experiment, only the upper surface was cleared. 

When the inscription was clearly revealed to view 

the characters were particularly distinct, and in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

"That the stone was originally fixed in an erect 
position the slightest examination will shew, and the 
uneven state of the end fully above the ground also 
proves that those who are responsible for erecting it in 
its present position utterly failed to realise its true 
character and purpose, inasmuch as it is fixed upside 
down. Forming, as it does, the chief attraction in a 
garden rockery, the jagged part has claims to natural 
appearance, to which the hidden part can offer little or 
no pretensions." 

Included in Mr. Wills' description was a partial read- 
ing of the inscription, but, as it contained one or two 
errors, and, furthermore, as that part of the stone on 
which the Chi-Rho monogram was cut had not then 
been uncovered, the particulars relating to this portion 
of his article have been omitted. 

The cross section of the stone is not a rectangle, but 
an irregular four-sided figure ; each face is thus of a 
different width. On the widest is the inscription, 
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written in a mixture of debased Latin capitals and 
minuscules in two vertical lines, reading from the top 
downwards when the stone is placed in its proper 
position. Above the inscription is a sort of segmental 
arch formed of two incised lines,^ on the upper one of 
which stands the Chi-Rho monogram. 

Dimensions. — The total length of the stone is 8 ft. 2 in. 
It now stands about 5 ft. above the ground. The greatest 
width of the inscribed face is 1 ft. 5 in., and the thick- 
ness of stone averages 12 in. 

Shortly after the discovery became known the Rev. 
W. lago of Bodmin visited Southill, and under his 
superintendence the stone was taken out of the rockery. 
The Chi-Rho monogram was then found, and the read- 
ing ascertained by him to be 

ft^ CVmREGn- 
^" FILI nriAVC- 

The only letter which seems at all doubtful is the G 
in the first name. On the stone it is very distinctly 
formed, thus, Q, like a D backwards. Though it is not 
my wish to dispute so* great an authority on Cornish 
inscribed stones as Mr. lago, I am bound to say that I 
cannot find another example where the G is thus formed. 
At the same time I am ready to admit that the termi- 
nation EGNi is the more probable, being similar to the 
termination agni, which is a very common ending of 
names on Celtic monuments, an example of which is 
found in Cornwall on the rude pillar-stone at Nanscow 
St. Breock, near Wadebridge.- 

Comparing the legend with others in Cornwall, it will 
be found that in the word fili the F and i are con- 
joined thus F|, as on Mawgan Cross,^ near Helston, and 

^ A similar line, preceding tho inscription, will be found on the 
inscribed stone at Welltown, Cardynham. See Journal Royal Inst. 
Cornwall, vol. for 1877, p. 364. 

^ Joum. Brit, Arch, Assoc, vol. xliv, 1888, p. 809. 

^ Joum, Royal Inst. Comufall, voL viii, Part III, p. 276, May 1885, 
No. 30. 
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the L and i also, thus *-|, as on the stones at Worth j- 
vale Minster,^ and at Bleu Bridge, Gulval.^ 

The termination avci of the second name is the same 
as that on the stone above referred to at Bleu Bridge, 
Gulval,^ where the name is qvenatavci. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I have great pleasure in acknowledging 
the courtesy of those to whose aid I am indebted for 
many interesting particulars regarding the history 
connected with the discovery of these stones. Canon 
Hockin is always most kind and ready in furnishing 
information about those in his churchyard ; while the 
name of the late Mr. S. J. Wills of St. Wendron will 
always be coupled with the Southill stone, as will Dr. 
BuUer's with that of the stone found near St. Helen's 
Chapeh It is disappointing to be unable to give a 
definite date to these monuments, there being no means 
of ascertaining with any certainty to what exact period 
they belong ; any vague statements, therefore, on the 
point can only be misleading. Judging, however, by 
monuments similar in kind, the ages of which have 
been identified by the names upon them corresponding 
with those in MSS., the age of these stones may be 
placed at not earlier than the fifth, and not later 
than the seventh centuries. Although this seems rather 
a wide margin to allow, it is, according to the best 
opinions on the subject, not more than sufficient at the 
present stage of investigation, and is, therefore, a 
margin of safety. It is manifest that to assign a 
definite age to a class of monument, on the subject of 
which history is practically silent, would, in the absence 
of other evidence, be idle speculation; hence, by 
cautiously suggesting a period, arrived at by compari- 
son only, a reason is at once given for an opinion wliich 
would otherwise be valueless. 

^ Joum, Brit. Arch. Assoe,^ vol. xliv, 1888, p. 306* 
2 Joum, Royal Inst. Cornwall, vol. viii, Park IV, p* 366, Dec. 1885, 
No. 31. 3 ji^id. 
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FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 

BY ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
( Continued from vol. ix, p. 325.) 



IV.— Flint. 



The first volume of the Parish Registers contains bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials, from 1598 to 1600, and 
from 1610 to 1685, all of which I examined in 1891 by 
the courtesy of the Rev. William Llewellyn Nicholas, 
M.A., the rector. The leaves of the record are in sore 
need of a proper rearrangement and binding, and 
several of them are lost. 

1611, Eicardus ap Hugh Piers Sepult* erat vicessimo die 

Januarij. 
1621, Katerina Gcruffith de Cornist Sep't' erat iiij*to die 

Decembris. 
Babtizat' A'o D*ui 1625, Thomas filius Eichardi Tarry 25'o 

Ma'cij a*o vt supra. (Mark his age, — Thomas Parry, 

Warden in Mint, 1674.) 
1632, Joh'es ap Hughe de Cornist decimo octavo die Septembr' 

(Burial) " i.h." in the margin, 
1637, The surname of "ProudloatV occurs in the Baptisms. 
1639, Thomas filius Ed'ri Butler et Elizabethae vx' eius de 

Counshillt vicesimo primo Apvilis (Baptism). 
1641, Edwardus Butler filius Edwardi Butler ex corp'e Eliza- 
bethae vxor eius p'ochiae de HoUywell Bapt' fuit 29'o 

Junij. 
1643, Edwardus et Dorothea filius et filia gemini Edwardi 

Butler p'ochiae de HoUywell Bapt' 29'o M'tij. 
] 643, Eduardus filius Eduardi Butler p*ochiae de HoUywell 

Sep* 4'o Apr. 

1645, Maria filia Eduardi Butler p'ochiae de HoUywell ex 

corp*e Elizabethae vxor' eius bapt' 10*o August'. 

1646, Humphredus filius Johannis Ellis baptizatus fuit septimo 

die Januarij. 
1649, Catharina filia Edouardi Butler baptizata fuit primo die 

Aprilis An'o domini. 
1651, Elizabetha filia Eogeri Jones de Coed-Onn gen' baptizat' 

fuit 18 die Feb'. 
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1655, Edouardus filius Henrici Lewis de Cornist p'ochiae de 

Holly well baptizat' fuit 16 August'. 

1656, Maria filia Rogeri Jones de Coed-Onu generosi bapt' 

fuit 10 die Aprilis, Annoq' dominj. 
1660, Lauria Hughes vxor Johannis Veuebles sepulta fuit ij'rao 

die 7bris. 
1600, Gulielmus filius Thomae Buttler de Counsyllt 22 o die 

Novembris. 
1664, Edwardus filius Davidi Harry et Katliarinae vxoris eius 

baptizatus fuit primo die Maij. 
1664, Elyzabeth Price vxorEdwardi Buttler de Holy wel sepulta 

fuit octavo die Novembris. 
1664, January 15*o die. Sancta Eclesia p'chae de fflint, Hen*ci 

Hughes et Margareta Salusbmy matrim'o contract! 

fueru't p' me Hen' Tho', Cur't' ib'd'. 
1666, Anna filia Gulielmi Buttler de Cornist sepulta fuit octavo 

die Maii. 
1681, Thomas filius illegitimus Petri Hughes de fflint et 

Elizabeth' Cales de fflint predict' bapt' lOber 27. 

The second volume of the Registers contains bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials, 170 7- 1723, but is very 
imperfect. It records that William Butler, of Gornist, 
gentleman,, who died 14 March 1720, was buried on 
the 20th of the same month. The foregoing entries 
are quite distinct from those contained in the Historic 
Notices of Flint, at pages 128 to 131, and 160 to 162. 
In the Bishop s Transcripts at St. Asaph there are Flint 
bundles prior to 1710 for the following years : — 1670, 
1674, 1678, 1680 to 1684, 1686, 1688 to 1692, 1694 to 
1696, 1698 to 1704, 1706, and 1708. After 1710 they 
are more perfect. 

Mr. Taylor, the Town Clerk of Flint, possesses an 
original deed, of which the following is an abstract : — 
Quit claim, dated at Flint, Monday next before the 
Feast of Easter, 26 Edward I, 1298, from Simon 
Carnifex (butcher), Burgess of Flint, to Henry de 
Appelby, of three acres of land with their appurtenances 
in the fields of Coleshill, between the land of Henry 
the Prefect and the way which leads to Roth elan 
(Rhtiddlan). Witnesses : Roger de Kelleby, Constable 
of Flint ; llichard Tyrel, clerk ; Geoffrey le Daubour, 
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Nicholas de Bechamstede, Richard de Slepe, Hugh de 
Liniole, " and others." Endorsed : " Symon Bochor and 
Harr' Apulby". Small seal of green wax, nearly perfect. 

William Kenrick of Shotton, yeoman, had two sons 
and two daughters, Thomas Kenrick, Edward Kenrick, 
Margaret and Mary, all by his wife Mary, who was the 
sister of Griffith Thomas, of Flint parish, living in 1720. 
Another sister of this Griffith Thomas, Margaret, wife 
of Griffith Hughes of Bolles, yeoman, was buried here 
in 1727, having been a widow for seven years. 

It is a curious fact, in view of its important position 
in the county, that the percentage of wills and adminis- 
trations in the Records of the Consistory Court, of 
persons dying in Flint, is very low indeed ; in fact, I 
should think that this parish is less represented there 
than any other in Flintshire ; at any rate, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It may be that 
the administration of property within the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation was so completely and efficiently 
provided for by the municipal authorities as to obviate 
the necessity of application to the Ecclesiastical Court ; 
or, perhaps, frequent journeys of the local proctors and 
attorneys to London enabled them to recoi-d the 
majority of testamentary papers in the Prerogative 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The following 
is a schedule of the Records of the Consistory Court, 
now the District Probate Registry, of St. Asaph, prior 
to 1670:— 

(a) "Copies of Wills", 1565 to 1568, 1569 to 1575, 
1570 to 1583, 1584 to 1587, and 1587 to 15.93. 

(b) **Wills and Administrations" {Act Books, unin- 
dexed\ 1584 to 1593, and 1593 to 1602. The above 
periods are covered by the first two bundles of original 
wills, " 1584 to 1612^ and 1606 to 1609. See (f), over 
leaf. 

(c) *' Copies of Wills", 1620 to 1623, and 1637 to 
1642. 

(d) *^Wills and Administrations" {Act Books), 1637 
to 1670. 
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(e) "Copies of Wills", 1642 to 1669. There are no 
records for the Interregnum in this volume, all grants 
having been then issued by the Civil Court established 
by the Lord Protector, in London. 

(f) **Origmal Wills", 1584 to 1612, 1606 to 1609, 
1613 to 1629, 1623, 1625, 1627, 1630, 1633, 1634, 
1636, 1639, 1640, 1641 to 1648, 1660, and every year 
separately onwards to 1669. 

After 1670 the Records are complete, and need no 
comment. The Calendar commences in 1660, and there 
is no index prior to that date. 

The following are abstracts from deeds which were 
in the custody of Randle Holme, of the city of Chester 
(Harl MS. 1968, Brit. Mus.) :— 

(Page 560.) No. 179. 11 E. 4. Biirgenses de fflynt. 

Swyohead. 

Pateat &c. q'd ego Thomas ap Jenkin ap Batkin lib'tenene 
in villa de fflynt & Burgenc' pr'd' ville diinisi, &c., Gilb'to del 
Wode sex acras terre nie^e arrabiU in Clausur' inea in Swyn- 
head Quar' iacet inter terr* Pet* Stanley ex vna p*te & teiTam 
Gilb'ti del Wodde ex altera p'te, Et extendit se in longitudine a 
terra Pet' Stanley & Gilb'ti del Wodde vsc^' ad terra Eic'i 
Salisbury ; ad temium 4 Annor* incipiente inf S'cti Micli'is 
Arcli'i Anno Eegni Edw: 4 post conquestu* xj'o p' 20s. leg'Iis &c. 
H'end &c. His testib' Perys (Peyrs) Stanley, Jenkin of (de) 
Werburton, Eichard of (de) Salisbury, Will'm of (de) Burcheer 
& John ap Gruffith Vaughan ac alijs multis. Dat' apud fflynt 
die Lune p'x* ^Vt f m S'c'i Mich'is Arch'i Anno suprad'c'o. 

Seal. — The initial W. 

(Page 560.) No. 180. 2 & 3 P. M. fflynt. 

Sciant &c. q'd nos Eogerus ap D'd ap Ithell & Petrus ap 
Eoger ap D'd ap ItbcU dedimus &c.. Ken' Thomas et Hugoni 
Thomas ap Eees p' nobis & hered' n'ris vnu' annuale' Eedd* 4/i 
leg'lis &c., exeuntib' de o'ib* Messuag' terr* & ten' n'ris cu' p'tin' 
in villa, Carapis, p'ochia & lib*tate de fflynte in Com' fflynt. 
H'end* &c., Hugoni hered* & assign' suis imp'petuu' and solu' 
Comodu' vsu' & p'ficuu' Jana3 vergh Ho'ell ap John vx' mei 
d'c'i Petri & toto term'o vite d'c'e Jane ; Et post decessu' d'c'e 
Jane ad vsu' meu' d'c'i Petri & hered' meor'-de Corpore ip'ius 
Jane imp'petuu', Eedd' & p'cipiend' pr'd' annual' redd' ed festa 
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App'lor' Petri & Pauli & S'c'i Mich'is Arcirii p' equales p^cones 
&c. Dat primo die Julij 2'o & 3'o Pli'i & Marie. 

Two seals, but both broken off the labels. 

(Page 560b.) No. 181. 18 H. 6. Warberton, Glouer. 

Nou'int &c. nos Tho' Werburton de fflvnt reinisisse &c. Joli'i 
Gluu'r de fiHynt oniinmo das Querelas Ace'ones &c. Quae ver- 
sus eu' h'do seu Ac. a principio muudi vsq' ad die coufecc'onis 
huius p'n'fciu* Ita q'd Ac. Dat' apud fBynt penultimo die Maij 
Anno 18'o H. 6. 

Seal, tivojigures. 

(Page 560b.) No. 182. S.D. fflynt Maior & SherriflT in flynt. 
Ab(o)ut25E.l. Grey, Just'. Keleby Maior. mint. Tyi'eli,Vic'. 

Vniu'sis Xp'i lidelib' &c. Joh'es de Derbeya de Cesti-* sTt'in 
Ac NouTt vniu'sitas vra' me dimisisse &c. Hugoni de 
BrichuU Civi Cestr* & Marie vx' sue &c. totu' ius men' &a in 
o'ib' teiTis et Tenem* Ac. Quas h*ui ex dono Joh'es de Walenc* in 
villa de fflynt. Ita q'd Ac. His testib' D*no Eeginaldo de Grey 
tunc Justic' Cestr', Kogero de Keleby tunc Maior de le fflynt, 
Eic'o Tyrell vie' ib'm, Jordano de Bradford, Kogero de Macles- 
feld, Galfrid' le Dawbour, Kic'o Crico & alijs. 

Seal, four ermine spots in cross; and legend, s' ioh'is 

DE DEKBEVA. 

(Page 560b.) No. 183. 1300. Radington in fflynt. Tyrell Vic'. 

Vniu'sis Ac. Eic us le Eeeue de fflynt sTfui Nou'itis ni 
impignorasse Hugou' de BrichuU Civi de Cestr* A Marie vx 
eius p' 6s. 8d. vna' acra' tevre cu' p'tin', Jacen' in Campis de 
Radington in le fflynt inter terra* d'c'or' Hugon' A Marie ex p'te 
vna A term* Eogeri de Maklesfelde ex altera; Ita q'd pr*d' 
Hui^on' A Maria h'eant A ten'eant pr'd* acra' terre a festo S'c'i 
Michls Anno Gr*e Mccc vsq' ad festu' S'c'i Miclils Anno Gr'e 
Mccc s'cMo Ac. His testib' Kic'o TvrcU tunc Vic' de fflynt, 
Eic*o de Mlep', Galtrido le Dawbour, WiU'o de ffertliuU, Eico' 
Cl'ico A alijs. 

Seal broken aivay. 

(Page 560b.) No. 184. 25 Q. E. fflynt. Chomondlely, 

Vic' fflynt. 

Nou'int Ac. nos Elizeu' ap John Griffith de Ca'ru'lougbe in 
Com' fflynt gen*, Eicu* Lewis de ead' in Com' pred' gen* A Eob'tu' 
5th sbb., vol. X. 8 
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ftp Nicli'as Ducken de ead' in Com' pr'd' yeoman Teiieri &c. 
Hiigoni Cholmoiidley Milit', Vic' Com' Iflyiit in c Marc' legMis 
iSrc. Dat' 26'o Martij 25'o Elizabethe. The Condic'on to appe' 
before ye barons of Excheq'r &a Test' Tho' ap Jo' ap Lle'n, 
Jeu' ap Nicholas, Handle Saunion, Jo' Lloyd Harry {and) 
Jo: Cracbley. 

TTiere were three seals ; the first was broken qffy the 
second represented a robed figure standing by a tree, 
and the third a printers or binders press, with a 
human heart erect between the boards, 

(Page 560b.) No. 185. fflynt. 22 H. 8. 

Sciant &c. q'd Hugo Werburton vendidi &c. Thome Walker 
de fflint Seniori Burjjen' vnu' messuagiu' & vnu' gardinu' cu' 
suis p'tin' iacen' in villa de fflint pr'd' (viz't) inter Senjiteiiuni 
Eccl'ie de fflynt ex vno latere & terra' Petri Stanley Arniigei i 
ex altero latere, Et abutt' sup' strata' alta' ex vno Capite & sup' 
stmta' vocat Mason street ex altero Capite. H'end' &c. Dal' 
19'o Marcij 22'o H. 8. 

Sealy a skull. 

(Page 560b.) No. 186. 2 H. 5. fflynt. fflynt had a Steward 

& 2 Bai(li)flF8. Hokes, Senes'. 

Sciant &c. q'd nos Thomas Monkysfeld, Alio' Gyl vx' mea 
legit' ac Burgens in villa de fflint in Com' fflynt ex vuanimi 
assensu' & Consensu' dedimus &c. Joh'i Glou' de fflynt o'ia 
terras & Burgagia' n'ra' que h'eamus die Confecc'onis p'ntiu' in 
villa pr'd' viz't 4 p'te vnius Burgagij, Nona' acr' terre & di'd's 
infra Clausura' iacen' in loco vocat' y* he Cornyst, in'Latitudine 
inter Clausura' Thome de Werburton ex p'te vna, ac Clausura' 
d'c'i Joh'is Glou' ex p'te altera ; H'end' Ac. His testib' Joh'e 
Hokes tunc Senesc'lo ville pr'd', Thoma de Worburton, Kic'o de 
Salisbury tunc ballijs ib'm, Joh'e de Heley, Xphofero del Wod 
& al'. Dat' die m'curij p'x' Ante fm b'e Marie Virgiui', S'c'do 
H. 5. 

There were two seals; the first charged with the 
Madonna and Cliild between two lilies (inscription 
illegible)^ and the second having the Gothic letter h. 

(Page 561.) No. 187. fflynt. 

Sciant &c. q'd ego Margaret Burchshaw fil' & heres Ric'i 
Burchshaw, Surgens ville de fflynt, ded' &c. Elizabethe Burch- 
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sliaw sorori sue totu' illud ins men* & clameu* in o'ibus terris & 
ten't's cu' p'dn' Ac. in vill pr'd*. H'end' &c. Uat' 20*o Janu'ij 
14'o H. 8. 

Seal charged with a Gothic i within ornament. 

(Page 561.) No. 188. 30 E. 3. fflynt. Byrchoner (and) 

Wyrcester, Bai(/i)tts. 

Sciant Ac. q'd ego WilPus de ffakenall Junior de fHint ded'\ 
Ac. Ade de ffleshewer de (query an error for " le") fflynt & 
Rogero filio suo duas acras terre Arabil' iacou' inter Rectorio de 
fflynt sup' le Middulfurlong inter terra* WilFi Brour [query an 
error for '*B7'oun"] Piscatoris ex vna p'te et terr' Ade deHaregrene 
ex altera p'te ; H'end' &c. His testib' ffehelo de Byrchoner & 
Thoma de Wyrcester tunc Ballijs ville de fflynt, Adam de 
Haregrene, Rob'to le Spic', Will'o le ffishere, Gilb'to le Smith, 
Henrico Cl'ico & niultis alijs. Dat* die Sab'ti p'x' Ante festu* 
S'cte Mai*garete Virginia 30 Edw. 3. 

Sealy device indistinct^ and inscription lost. 

(Page 561.) No. 189. 9 E. 3. Praers. M(ayor of) SUinL) 

Hokes (and) Seriant, Bai(M)ffs. 

Sciant Ac. quod ego Will'us filius Madoci Coci dedi Ac. Eic*o 

( ) de vna dimidia* acm* terre cu' p'tin' Jacen' in Cawils- 

croft inter terra' .... I{ic* ex vtraq' p'te. H'end' Ac. His 
testib' . . . . de Praers tunc Maior ville de fflynt, Will'o del 
Hokes, Hemic' le S'liaunt tunc ballijs eiusde' ville, Eic'o de 
Salopa, Will'o del Wode, Joh'e de Harregrens et Steph'o Wolfe. 
Dat' die Sab'ti in f'o Steph'o 9'o Edw. 3. 

Scaly a lion rampant. 

(l^age 561.) . No. 190. 17 E. 2. fflynt. fflynt Castle. Massy, 

Constab' Castle of fflynt. 

Sciant Ac. qd. Ego Will'us fil' Simonis de Calday dedi Ac. 
Galfrido de Bonevill duas terre cu* p'tin' interitoris de fflynt 
Jacen' in Canipo de Coulshull in loco qui vocatur le fFryts inter 
terr' Joh'is Blound ex p'te vna A terr* Will'i de Bradford ex 
altera. H'end Ac. His Testib' Eic'o le Massy tunc Constabul* 
Castri de fflynt, llic'o de Slope, Joh'e de Haregrene, Ada' le 
Serjant, Eic'o le Byrchour, Will'o de Wode, Will'o de Bradford 
A alijs. Dat' apud fflynt die d'm'ca p*x* ante f m Nativitatis b'e 
Marie Virginis 17 Edw. fil' R's Edwardi. 

Seal broken awcnj. 

8« 
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(Page 5C1.) No. 191. 17 H. 6. Glouer. Salbure. 

Nou'int Ac. nos Thoma* Werburton Seniori de fflynt iu Com' 
fflynt gen' et Joh'e de Werburton filiu' meu' de ei'sde* villa A 
Com' gen' & Thoma' Werburton filiu' men' de ei'sde' villa & 
Com' gen' & Quem lib't n'ru' p' se insolid' Teneri Ac. Joh'i Glou' 
et Gilb'to de Salbure de fflynt in Com' de fflynt gen' & cuilib't 
eoru' in llli 6«. 8rf. bone Ac. solvend' Ac. Dat' 16 Augusti 17 
H. 6*0. The Condic'on to p'forme Covenantes Ac. 

Thi'^e seals ; the first a Gothic I between two branches, 
the second lost, and the third bearing a qxiatrefoil pla<:ed 
as a sal tire between four other qua trefoils. 

(Page 561.) No. 192. Colishull. S.D. fflynt. Lach (and) 

Seriant, Bai(K)fis. 

Notu* sit o'ib' q'd ego D'd filius Madoci pr'positi de Colisbnll 
dimisi WiU'o Brown liered's Ac. vna' placea' Burga<:ij iacen' in 
villa de fflint inter Eegia' strata* ex vna p'te et placeam Nich'i 
del Mosse ex altera p'te vsq' ad terminu' dece' an nor' ternio 
incipiente ad f m Pasclie 34'o Edw. H'end' Ac. His testib' 
Henrico deLacli, Ada le Serjant tuiicballijs del fflynt, Will'o del 
Wod, lUc'o de Byrchour, Eic'o de Slep', Rob'to de Cailton Cl'lco. 

Seal, an animal* (qiier^f a lion) passing to the sinister 
in front of a tree. The letter n ?*• left of the inscinptton^ 
showing the seal to be that of William Broivn^ the lessee. 

(Page 561b.) No. 193. S.D. Rodington in fflynt. fflynt 
Castle. Massy, Just' C(heste?*) and Keleby, Constab*. 

Sciant Ac. q'd ego Ric'us d'c'us le Reeue le fflynt Concessi &c. 
Hugo'i de Byrchall Civi de Cestr' & Marie vx' sue duas ucras 
terre Quar' vna Jacet in Camjas de Rodington inter terra' d'c'or' 
Hiigon' & Marie ex p'te vna et teira' Rogeri de Maklesfeild ex 
altera, ac alia aera terre Que jacet apud fonte' b'e Marie inter 
terra' Will'i flfabri ex p'te vna & term' Madoci Coci ex altera 
H'end* &c. d'c'as duas acras terre de d'no Regi A hered' suis 
d'c'is Hugon' A Marie A eor* liered' vel assign' Ac. His testib' 
d'no Ric'o d(^ Massey tunc Justic' de fflynt, Rogero de le Keleby 
tunc Constabular' de fflynt, Will'o de Doncaster, Jordano de 
]»radford, Galfrido de Daubour, Will'o de Herchull, Ric'o CFico 
A alijs. 

Seal, an elongated quatrefoil, in the foi^n of a cross, 
rayonnee with enaine spots, ivith this inscription: — 

S' KICHARDT LE REVE d' LA FLl'x. 
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(Page 561b.) No. 194. S.D. fflyut. 

Sciant &c. q'd ego Joli'es de Bello dedi &c. Hugoni de Bricliull 
Civi Cestr' & Marcote de Stanlowe vx* sue otnnia ten' inea et 
o'es teiTas meas &c. Que et Quas li'ui ex dono d'lii Rogeri 
AngV & empac'one & de p*quific*one in villa de fflynt absq* 
vllo mihi retineniento vel diininucVe Quecunq*. H'end &c. 
His testib' Will'o de Danecastre, Eob'to de Tervin, Alano 
Hurell, Hugon' Payne, Waltero Durifabro, Rob* to Ydcheles' 
Wiiro de Taylor de fflynt & alijs. 

Th^ seal broken off. 

(Page 561b.) No. 195. S.D., about 29 R 1. fflynt. Constable 
of fflynt Castle. Trusaell, Just*. Bradford, Const'. 

Sciant 8cc q'd ego Grenowe fil' Kenewrici Says dedi &c. 
Hugoni de Brychull Civi de Cestrie & Marie vx' sue duas p'tes 
vnius Burga'ij in le fflynt, Que Quide' due p*tes d'c'i Burga'ij 
li'ui de dono Rogeri Malmatin, Et iaccnt inter Terra' Hugouis 
de Lymell ex p'te vna Et terra' Nicliolai de Wechamstede ex 
p'te Altera, Cum duabus p'tib' novi Burga'ij pr'd'c'is duab' p'tib* 
Burga'ij pr'd' p'linentibus. Habend' &c. His testib' D'no Will'o 
Trussell tunc Justic' Cestrie, Jordano de Bradford tunc Con- 
stabulario de fflynt, Henrico Le Northeryn, Ric'o de Slep', Will'o 
del Wode, Galfrido Le Daubour, Ric'o Cl'ico & alijs. 

The seal broken away. 

(Page 561b.) No. 196. 45 E. 3. fflynt. fflynt fermei Heley 

{and) Twys, Bai(K)fifs. 

Sciant &c. q'd ego Joh'es Le Wolfe Burgens Ville de fflynt 
dedi &c. totu* ius &c. in Medietate vnius Burgagij in fflynt 
Jacent Que h'ui de Joh'e le Driver inter terra' Ric*i le fcalope 
ex p'te vnu' Et terra' Que fuit Rogeri le Catchpole ex altei-a, 
D'd' de Twys et Margrett' vx' ei's. H'end &c. Redd' inde 
annuatim vjs &c. His testib' Ada' del Wode, Ada' do Hargrof, 
Will'o de Hockes, tunc ffirmarijs Ville de fflynt, Joh'e de Heley, 
Gilb'to de Twys tunc Ballijs ib'm & niultis alijs. Dat' die m'tis 
p'x' p't festu' S'c'i Mich'is 45'o Edw' tertij. 

Seal broken, charged with a vine or Jig leaf , with only 
the jinal word of the legend left: ''Ihyn'\ (Query 
whether Handle Hohne had not misread *' Tv\rys".) 

(Page 561b.) No. 197. 15 R. 2. fflynt. 
Presens Indentura testat'r q'd cu' Dauid de fforneby teneatur 
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p' quodda' scriptu* suum obligatoriu' firmiter oLlij^etur Dauid' 
de hyrchore & Margarete, Que fuit vx' Kob'ti de tt'orneby & 
Executorib* suis, in lOOW sterling solvend' eid* Dauid' et Marga- 
rete vel alteri eor' aut eor' atturn' ad festu* AnunciacVis beate 
Marie p'x' futur' p't dat' presenciu' Ac. Nihilonimus pr*d' 
Dauid de Byrcher & Margareta voluunt & Concedunt pr'd' 
Executoribus suis q'd si pr'd' Margareta pacifice gaudeat ad 
termu' vite sue omnia terras & ten*ta in villa de flSynt & infra 
metas & bundas eiusdeni ville Que & Quas Thomas de fforneby 
dedit pr'fat* Eob'to de fforneby et eid' Margarete in maritagiu' 
sicut in Quoda' Carta &c. Tunc pr'd' obligatoriu' cessat &c, 
Dat xiij'o li'ebr' 15 Kic'i S'cMi. 

The seal was broken off the label. 

(Page 562.) No. 198. S.I)., about 29 E. 1. Redhull in fflynt. 

Trussell, Just\ Bradford, Const'. 

Sciant &c. q'd ego Joh'es de ffrankeby dedi Ac. Hugoni de 
Brichull Civi Cestr' & Marie vx' sue vna' acra' & dimid' terre 
Que iacet sup' le RedhuU in le Tbreddeforlonge inter terra' 
Ric'i de ffrankeby ex p*te vna et Terra* Henrici le Northerne 
ex p'te altera Habend* Ac. His testibus d'no WilFo Trussell 
tunc Justic* Cestr*, Jordano de Bradf(»rd tunc Constabulario de 
fflynt, Wiiro de Doncaster, Ric'o de Slep', Galfrido le Daubour, 
Wiiro de le Wode, Eic'o Crico & alijs. 

(Page 562.) No. 199. S.D., about 29 E 1, fflynt. Trussell, Just*. 

Sciant &c. q*d ego Joli'es de ffrankeby de fflynt dedi &c. 
Hugoni de Brichull Civi de Cestrie & Marie vx' sue duas acras 
t^rre niee, Jacen* inter terra' Willi Le Serjeant ex p'te vna & 
terra* Ric*i de ffra*keby fris mei ex p*te altera in le Northefur- 
longe in le fflynt. H*end &c. His testib* d*no Will'o Trussell 
tunc Justic* Cestr*, Will'o del Wode, Ric*o del Slep*, Galfrid* de 
Daubour, Ric*o CFico A alijs. 

(Page 560.) No. 178. S.D., about 29 E 1. Oudeston ; fflynt. 

Trussell, Just*; Bindford, Constab*. 

Sciant Ac. q'd ego Gronow fil* Kenewrici Says dedi Ac. 
Hugoni de Brichull Civi Cestrie, Marie vx* sue 7 acras terre due 
iacent in le Wyrtefeld inter tei^ram d'ni Rob*ti de Hemington 
ex p'te vna A terra* Nicholai de Wetamstede ex altera p*te ; 
Que quide' due acre h'ui de dono Will'i de Swalnhedale {Holme 
was at first in doubt fia to this tcord) A due acre iacent in Canipo 
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(le Keilington inter terra' Eic'i de Burchoure ex p*te vua & 
terra' Stephani le Wolfe ex p'te altera, et due acre iaceiit in 
Oiideston inter teiTa' Jordain de Bradford ex p'te vna & terra' 
(I'c'i Niclio'i le CatMipole ex vna p'te & le Babroke ex altera in 
le ffljnt. H'end' &c. Bedd' inde Annuatim vnagraun* frumenti 
in fo S'c'i Mich'is Ac. His testib' d'no WilFo Tussell tunc 
Justic' Cestr', Jordano de Bradford, Constabul' de fflynt, 
(xalfrido de Baubour (sic, but query " Daubour''), Will'o del 
Wode, Ric'o de Slep', Bic'o de Byrchoure, Ric'o Cl'ico & alijs. 

Sealy an elongated quatrefoil, in the form of a cross, 
rajjonnSe with straight lines, and this legend: s' gronov 
fil' kenevr' siesn'g. 

This completes the series of abstracts of deeds by 
Handle Holnie, in the collection above referred to, so far 
as they relate to the town and parish of Flint. 
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A CONTRIBUTION 

TO THB 

HISTOKY OF THE PRiEMONSTIUTENSIAN 

ABBEY OF T ALLEY. 

BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 
{ConHnued from p. 47.) 



Apart froi<i the incidental references to tlie Welsh 
monastic establishments contained in the inediieval 
chronicles published under the titles o^Annales CambricB 
nnd Bi'ut y Tywysogion, our sole authority for their 
condition in the twelfth century, and even for their 
existence at that period, is Gerald, Archdeacon of St. 
David's, better known as Giraldus Cambrensis. Gerald s 
voluminous works abound in allusions to the personages 
and circumstiinces of his own day and diocese, and these 
are rendered doubly valuable by his remarkable know- 
ledge of character and powers of observation. In his 
Itinera riuvi CamhricB, an account of a journey through- 
out Wales, undertaken in company with Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the purpose of preaching 
the crusade, Giraldus makes mention of every one of the 
monastic houses which we know to have then been in 
existence. But to Talley there is no reference, either 
direct or implied. The tour was undertaken in a.d. 
1188, and from the silence of Giraldus we are driven to 
the conclusion that the abbey had not then been 
founded. Though not upon the direct line of the 
itinerary — and therefore, had it been standing, it 
would probably not have been honoured with a visit — 
it is difficult to conceive, from the ordinary practice of 
Giraldus, that he would not have chronicled some fact 
betokening its existence when writing out the account 
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of his expedition. It had, however, been estublislied 
some years before his death, which took place in 1223; 
and it is from his account of an interesting episode in 
the history of the abbey that we are enabled to approx- 
imate very closely to the date of its foundation. 

Gimldus' last work, written certainly after a.d. 1200, 
and probably not long before his death, is entitled 
SSpecxihim Ecclesice^ — the Mirror of the Church. Its 
theme is the iniqiiity of the monjvstic Orders, whom 
Giraldus hated with all the bitterness of an active eccle- 
siastic. Having chastised the Cluniac monks, he turns 
to the Cistercians, and, in illustration of their covetous- 
ness, gives us the following anecdote : — 

Of the various Hovscs of the same [Cistercian] Order established 
throughout Widen, — oppressiofi of the smaller hy the greater. 

Passing on to tlie houses of the same order in Wales, con- 
stixicled according to the recognised rule, you must know that 
a certain fresli and raw monk, who, with too great haste, 
and, as it were, almost out of the novitiate had heen raised to 
the abbacy, being young and vigorous, and already giving way 
to the before-mentioned inordinate vice of cupidity, stained 
an ancient and onginal house (concerning which mention has 
already been made), the mother and mistress of almost all 
the other houses of the Cistercian order throughout Wales, 
with evil dishonour. For, amongst the first efforts of liis 
villany he endeavoured with all his i)ower thoroughly to destroy 
and expel a poor house of canonical rule, and of the order called 

^^■■"^ ^— •■^^ ■ ■ ■■■■■■_■ • ■>_ ■ ■ ■ II ' ■- ' ' ' -■^' ■■■■ H- ■ma ■^^^^^^.^^HB^i^^a^ 

*'De domibus ordinis ejasdem varils per Walliam constitutis, 
semper minor ibm, per major es afflictis, 

" Ut autem ad domes ordinis ejusdem per Walliam construc- 
tas ordine competenti transeamus, sciendum quod dictam domum 
antiquam et authentieam, de qua mentio facta supra, matrem 
scilicet et magistram aliarum per Walliam domorum ordinis 
Cisterciensis fere cunctanim, monachus quidam recens ac novus 
et quasi pene de novitio praepropere nimis in abbatem assump- 
tus, ideoque mustum nudum existens, et incontinenti jam acces- 
sens dicto cupiditatis vitio, male maculando contaminavit. In- 
ter initialia namque facinorum suorum conamina domum paupe- 
rem Canonioe religionis, et ordinis de Prato-monstrato vocati, 
non sibi propinquam tamen, immo quasi per dietam unam 
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rraiinonstrnteiisian, though not near his own house, but far dis- 
tant, about a day's journey, in a rough and sterile spot, sur- 
rounded by woods on every side and beyond measure inacces- 
sible, and sufficiently meanly endowed. To this end he first 
enticed to his own house the abbot of the place, with certain of 
his canons and brothers, and by varied and artful flatteries, and 
mild and deceptive talk, effectually persuaded them to give up 
the canonical habit, and to assume tlie cowl of the monk. Next, 
proc^jeding to the principal man of the province, and patron of 
the said house, he — as much by prayer as by bribery, offering 
many things and promising more — effectually worked on his 
mind by warnings and by counsel, to tlie end that the poor 
canons having been thoroughly ejected and uprooted from their 
place, he could there firmly establish the Cistercian monks, 
who would soon be rich, and loaded with ample possessions. 
This having been done, and the convent — wretched and deserv- 
ing of pity — with the brethren and servants, having been vio- 
lently ejected from its home in the night time by an armed band 
of laymen, and also expelled the ueiglibourhood, the said abbot, 
who with rash boldness had worked such wickedness and sacri- 
lege, straightway with his monks who had accompanied him 
for joy of conquest and exultation as well as in token of so 
manfully acquired investiture, set forth with loud voice and in 

longe reinotam, in solo sterili hispidoque nimis, ex omni latere 
valde silvestri et prseter modmn inaccessibili, satis exiliter fun- 
datara, destruere funditus et totis nisibus evacuare curavit. Im- 
primis itaque loci ejusdem abbatem cum canonicis suis aliquot 
et fratribus domum suam attraxit, eisque per assentationes va- 
rias et versutas, blandisque verbis et deceptoriis, habitum suum 
canonicum abjicere el monachalera assumere cucullam, cum 
effectu persuasit. Deinde vero principalem provincias virum, 
dictaeque domus patronum adiens, tam prece quam pretio, nmlta 
prsemittens et majora promittens, animum ipsius eflBcaciter 
allexit, monens et consulens, quatinus pauperibus canonicis illis 
a loco suo penitus expulsis et explantatis, monachos Cistercien- 
ces opulentos ibidem in brevi futun^s, et amplis possessionibus 
abundantes, eodem in loco stabili plantatione collocaret. Quo 
facto, et conventu misero quidem ac miserando, cum fratribus 
et servientibus a domo sua manu laica et armata tempore noc- 
turne violenter ejecto, et a finibus quoque totis expulso, dictus 
abbas qui tantum facinus fieri tamque sacrilegium perpetrari 
ausu temerario procuravit, statim eo facto cum monachis suis 
qui secum advenerant prse gaudio conquestus et exultatione, 
iiecnon et [iii]signum investituroe tam viriliteradeptfle,sonoritate 
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lively and joyful measure, the nut\])\\ox\,Salve Scf/iun} hcgumiug 
with loud-sounding tones, and so continuing unto the end. 

Upon which the miserable canons, so despoiled, hastened by 
daily stages in England to Canterbury, poor and on foot, and 
laid their tearful and dolorous case before the Archbishop Hu- 
bert, who then presided ; who, pitying their trouble and unjust 
expulsion, properly and immediately caused their house and 
the possessions which had been taken away from them to be 
restored by ecclesiastical distraint. 

But, since panting greed is acccustomed reluctantly to restore 
in full things seized, and especially such as it finds useful for 
temporal purposes, and profitable; and as poverty and need 
hardly ever recover in full from riches and affluence those 
things once taken awny — ^at length, after many and various pro- 
ceedings on both sides at the Roman court, and costly litigation 
before delegated judges in England, so great a conflict between 
the two houses was brought to an end upon the following terms : 
that the wealthy house retained amongst its possessions that 
rich grange called Buthelan, which it had seized, — a grange 

vocali moduloque jocundo pariter ac la^tabundo, tantum eraise- 
runt antiphoniam istam, Salve Hegina, a vocibus altisonis inci- 
pientes et ad finem usque perducentes. Quo perpetrate, miseri 
canonici sic spoliati per dietas suas in Anglia pauperes et pedi- 
tes quantum poterant versus CantuHriam accelerarunt, et archi- 
episcopo qui tunc pn^sidebat, Huberto, querimoniam suam lacri- 
mabilem nimis et luctuosam deposuerunt. Qui misertus eorum 
ierumnse et expulsiouis quoque tam injuriosai, ipsis illico, sicut 
debuit et decuit, domum suam et possessiones ablatas ecclesias- 
tica districtione restitui fecit. 

** Sed quoniam aviditas anhela res occupatas, pnesertim autem 
quas ad usus temporales utiles comperit et fructuosas, in inte- 
grum restituere vix et invite solet ; et quoniam contra divitias 
et rerum affluentias paupertas et inopia res semel ablatas ad 
plenum vix recuperant, post multas et varias ad curiam Eoma- 
nam utrimque vexationes, et sumptuosas in Anglia coram dele- 
gatis judicibus altercantium litigationes, tandem inter domos 
duas sub tali tenore controversia tanta quievit; quod apud 
domum divitem dives ilia grangia quam occupaverat Buthelan 

1 "Written by Bishop Peter of Compostella iii the twelfth centary, 
or by Adhemar, Bishop of Kay, who died 1098. It is said that the 
last words were added by St. Bernard when he heard it chanted in 
the Cathedral of Spiers. It was sung from Trinity Sunday to Ad- 
vent." (Walcot, Sacred Archaeoloyy^ s, v. " Salv9 Regina.") 
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situated in a fertile and wheat-growing land, carefully culti- 
vated, with numerous and well-furnished ploughs, and enriched 
with numberless sheep and cattle in broad pastures. An ex- 
change, however, was made to the poor house of other lands 
(though not of equal value), yet scarcely arrived at by mutual 
consent, but, as it were, extorted by force and pressure ; and by a 
sum of money (brought together, and freely contributed for this 
purpose) paid to the indigent canons by the wealthy monks. 

vocata, in terra fertili triticeaque, copiosis aratris et nunierosis 
exculta, necnon et ovibus iniuimeris et amientis in pascuis am- 
plis fcecundata, resedit ; excambium tjimen utcunque terrarum 
aliarum pauperi domui Factum, sed non jequa lance pensatum,et 
per concensum vix arJhibitum et tanquam per violentiam et im- 
pressionem extorfcura, perque pecuniam numeratam canonicis 
egenis a monachis opulentia plenis, adjectam ad hoc et abunde 
collatam." 

This poor house of Praemonstratensian canons can 
have been none other than Talley, for it was the only 
house of that Order in Wales ; the greedy and avaricious 
Cistercians came from Whitland ; and the weak-minded 
patron must have been Rhys ap Gruffudd, or one of his 
sons, either Gruffudd ap Rhys or Rhys Grug. The 
circumstances related byGiraldus are deserving of close 
consideration, for they indicate within very narrow 
limits the period at which they occurred. 

Hubert [Walter] filled the see of Canterbury between 
the years 1193 and 1205, in which latter year he died. 
If we £ire right in deducing from the silence of Giraldus 
the conclusion that Talley- was not in existence in 1188 
when his journey throughout Wales was undertaken, 
we have at any rate the period within 1188 and 1205, 
in which it must have been founded and its first inmates 
dispersed. Again, if we can regard the words princi- 
pcdem provincicB virum as referring to Prince Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, and the manner in which he became the tool 
of the designing Abbot of Whitland as consistent with 
the character of Rhys, we then narrow the period 
within which the foundation of Talley must have taken 
place to 1193-97. It is quite possible that Prince Rhys 
may have been over-persuaded by the wily Cistercian 
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abbot, and bnve been bronglit to think tliat greater 
progress would be made by that Order. The last years 
of his life were full of activity, and give no signs of 
failure of nientttl or bodily powers. It is more probable, 
however, that the attempt to oust the canons was made 
directly after Rhys's death, when the patronage of the 
abbey had passed to his son. 

How long the struggle between the Prsemonstraten- 
sian canons and the monks of Whitland continued it is 
impossible to say : perhaps the flagrant injustice and 
wanton disregard of the conmionest principles of fair- 
play that had characteiised the action of the latter 
were so apparent that it brought down upon them the 
thunders of the Holy See and the irresistible force of 
the English law in a manner that admitted of no escape. 
The expedient of appealing from court to court, in 
the hope of wearing out the patience or exhausting 
the funds of the poor canons, was adopted in vaiii, 
and the judgments against the monks must have 
been clear and unequivocal. Unfortunately, the above 
recital is the only record of this interesting contro- 
versy, which throws a flood of light upon the attitude 
towards each other of communities who were supposed 
to have retired from commerce with worldly aftairs, 
and to be engaged in religious exercises. The persecu- 
tions to which the poor canons were subjected probably 
had their counterbalancing efiects in the sympathy and 
support they seem to have evoked. 

How the discomfited Cistercians of Whitland fared 
we know not. The costs of the various appeals and 
re8p(mses to Canterbury and to Home must have been 
heavy, but the monks managed to force a compromise 
whereby they retained the rich grange of Buthelan. 

Though despoiled of this desirable estate, the 
Prsemonstratensian canons hastened to reinstate them- 
selves at Talley, and to proceed with the work of 
buihling their abbey. The following document, which 
is dated a.d. 1208, not only proves their presence in 
their old quarters, but is ample confirmation of what 
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we have already learnt from GIraldus — the particular 
Order of monasticism to which the occupants of Talley 
belonged : — 

" Confirmatione \ Johannes Dei gratia etc. Sciatis nos in- 
abbati de > tuitu Dei concessisse et hac carta nostm cou- 
Talletlieu j finnasse abbati et conventui ordinis l^rse- 

monstratensis de Talletheu unam carucatam 
terre cum pertinentibus apud Brunullis quam habent de dono 
Madaiic filius Ivor et quartam partem une carruc' terre cum perti- 
nentibus apud Brunutlis quam habent de dono Cadivor fil* Kara- 
dauc et quartam partem une carruc* terre cum pertinentibus apud 
Brunuths quam liabent de dono Kinwryc Bochan, liabendas et 
tenendas in liberam puram et perpetnam elemosinam sicut carte 
predictorum dunatoruni rationabiliter testantur. Quare volu- 
mus et firmiter precipimus quod predicti abbas et conventus de 
Talletheu habeant et teneant totam predictam terram cum om- 
nibus pertinentibus suis bene et in pace libere et quiete et hono- 
rifice in libemm puram et perpetuam elemosinam in omnibus 
locis et rebus cum omnibus libertatibus et liberis consuetudini- 
bus ad terram illnm pertinentibus sicut predictum est. 

" Testibus W. comic' SarrV etc. 

Tran8latio)i. 

Confimiation ) John, by the grace of God, etc. Know ye 

to the Abbot of >that Wo have granted and hereby confirm to 

Talley. J the Abbot and Convent of the Order of Prae- 

monstratum of Talley one carucate of land, 
with its appurtenances, at Brunus, which they have of the gift 
of Madoc ap Ivor, and one fourth part of one carucate of land 
witli its appurtenances, at Brunus, which they have of the 
gift of Cadivor ap Caradog ; and one fourth part of one carucate 
of land, with its appurtenances, at Brunus. which they have of 
the gift of Cynwrig Vychan, to have and to hold in free, pure, 
and perpetual alms according as the charters of the above dunor-s 
reasonably tesUfy. Wherefore we will and command that the 
aforesaid Abbot and Convent of Talley have and hold all tiie 
aforesaid lands, with all their appurtenances, well and in peace, 
freely and quietly and honourably in free, pure, and perpetual 
alms, in all places and circumstances, \\ith all the liberties and 
free customs thereto belonging. 

Witnesses : W. Earl of Salisbury, Earl Albert de Vere, H. Earl 
of Hereford, H. de Neville, Gerald de Camville, William de Can- 
tihipe, Thniiias Fitz-Adani. 



J 
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Dated by tl)e hand of H. de Wells, Archdeacon of Wells, at 
Hereford, the 26th day of June, in the teutli year of our reign 
[1208]. 

The lands thus* secured to the monastery are situate 
in the valley of the lowy, in the modern parish of 
Llanegwad. At a later period they were confirmed to 
the abbey, and probably added to by the heirs^^of 
Madoc ap Ivor, wnose grant is recited and confirmed 
in the Inspexiraus Charter of 5 Edw. II, already set 
forth. Neither Cadivor nor any descendant of his is 
mentioned in the later grant, but the Kenwryc Bochun 
(Vychan) is probably the Cynwrig of "Wistyn", who, 
with other gmntors, gave (amongst other properties) 
three perches of land at Bron yr Avallen in Ystrad 
Brunus. These lands were in possession of the canons 
at the Dissolution. 

The grant just dealt with is again referred to in the 
following document enrolled upon the Patent Rolls for 
the year 1209 : — 

" Rex baronibus etc. Sciatis quod Abbas de Taleheu reddidit 
nobis XV marcas de fine quern nobiscum fecit de terra de Brunos 
pro tres palefredios, et ideo vobis mandamus quod ipse inde 
[quietus sit] ."- 

The meaning of this probably is that for the royal 
confirmation of the grant of the lands in Brunus the 
Abbot of Talley was called upon to pay a fine of three 
horses, which was commuted into a sum of fifteen 
marks. It is clear that this was not an annual pay- 
ment, but it was a sufficiently heavy one as it amounted 
to more than £200 of our present money. 

In 1215 the Abbot Gervase, or lorwerth, wrs elected 
Bishop of St. David's.^ He was probably the abbot 
during the troubles with the Cistercians, and his 
success in that affiiir may have led to his promotion to 
the bishopric. Giraldus, who hoped to have been 

1 Rot, Lit Pat, 10 Job. (1209). 

* The roynl confirmation is enrolled on tbe Patent Rolls, 15th 
Jnne 1215 (17tli John). 
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chosen by the cathedral chapter, but who was not 
even mentioned, insinuated that Gervase had resorted 
to bribeiy, but for this calumny there is no warrant 
whatever. "Another motive which he (Giraldus) 
ascribes to the canons", observe the authors of the 
History and Antiquities of St. David's^ ** has a greater 
semblance of truth. He thinks that they were afraid 
of him, as a too zealous enforcer of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and they expected lorwerth, being one of their 
own nation, to indulge them in their national practices. 
They believed him to be a good plain man, who would 
not give them much trouble, and was rather inclined 
to be lukewarm. *But I hope to Heaven', says 
Giraldus, 'they may be disappointed, and that they 
may find him either hot or cold.' How far this aspira- 
tion was realised it is not altogether in our power to 
say. But the fact that the earliest statutes- for the 
government of the Cathedral now extant are due to 
this episcopate, and that an important step was taken 
at this time in tlie development of its constitution, 
seems to prove that lorwerth was a more vigilant 
pastor than had been altogether anticipated." (P. 29G.) 
Giraldus describes Gervase as having been elected 
from a poor house of tlie Order of Canons of Praemon- 
tv6, — "pauperis coenobii cujusdam in Menevensi dionesi, 
de ordine canon ico et Pratomonstrato", — the same term 
he adopts in his account of the quarrel with the monks 
of Whitland; so that we may consider the original 
endowments of Talley, even inclusive of the rich grange 
of Buthelan, to have been inconsiderable. 

{To he continued.) 
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MEETING AT LLANDEILO-FAWR 

REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

( Continued from i>. 94 ) 



Wbwjbsdat, August 10th, 1892. — ^Excursion No. 2. 

EatUe, — ^Members assembled at 9 a.m, at the Cawdor Arms Hotel, 
and proceeded on foot to Llandeilo Parish Church. At 10 A. m. 
carriages were ready to convey the party along the north side of the 
▼alley of the Towy to Llangathen (3 miles west) ; crossing the river 
at Dryslwyn (6 miles west) ; proceeding to Llanarthney (6 miles 
west) ; thence to Middleton Hall (8 miles west) ; returning again 
through Llanarthney and along the soath bank of the Towy back 
past Golden Grove (8 miles south-west) to Llandeilo (total distance, 
20 miles). 

On the outward journey stops were made at Llandyfeisant 
Church (I mile west) ; Dy never Castle (1 mile west) ; Llangathen 
Church (8 miles west); Aberglasney House (^ mile west of 
Llangathen) ; Gronsaer Camp (4 miles west) ; Cwrt Henry ; 
Castell Dryslwyn (5f miles west) ; Llanarthney Church (6^ miles 
west) ; and Middleton Hall (8 miles west). 

On the return journey a stop was made at Golden Grove House 
(8 miles south-west). 

Llandeilo^Fater, — The best general view of the town of Llandeilo 
is to be obtained from the neighbourhood of Tregib, on the south 
side of the River Towy, looking in a north-westerly direction. The 
river makes an almost semi-circular bend round the foot of the hill, 
upon which the town is built, and on the map the main street 
appears as a cord of the arc of the circle formed by the river. 
Llandeilo is approached from the south by a substantial stone 
bridge over the Towy. The main street then rises rapidly until the 
oentre of the town is reached, when it commences to descend at a 

5th tKB.« VOL. X. 9 
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inore gentle elope towards the river, tbas croBBiDg rigbt over the 
ridge of the hill on which the town stands. In the distant view of 
Llandeilo from the south-east the parish chnrch stands ont as the 
moat prominent featnre. The roofs of the honses on the steep 
ascent from the bridge look like large stepsi, one above tfae other, 
leading np tOTrards it, and the remaining honses are piotnresqnely 
clustered ronnd, snggeating, what is probably the fact, that the 
great chnroh of St. Teilo snpplies the ration d'Hre of the town it 
aoKoinates. On the west the well-wooded hills of Djnerar form « 
pleasing baokgronnd to the pictnre. 



Uandeilo, Cross-HeMl, No. 1, Front. 



Edge. 



With the exception of the parish chnrch, Llandeilo possesseB no 
objects of antiqoarian i&teresti The plan of this bnilding consists of 
two nearly eqnal portions, separated by an arcade of five bays, the 
aonthem portion being the larger, Eknd having the chancel at the 
east end and the tower at the west end. The church was restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1848. He removed all the original tracery 
of the windows, and destroyed the ancient character of every part 
of the chnrch, except the western tower, which stilt remains much 
as it always was. Edward Lhwyd, writing from Llandeilo in 1697, 
mentions an early Christian inscribed stone in the chnrchyard 
all trace of which has now disappeared. It was inscribed in 
debased Latin capitals in two lines, thns— ^ 

UCBT OVBOAONVS 
VKIVI HLITS. 

Two very interesting cross-heads, of the ninth or tenth oentnry. 
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profoaelj orD&roeuted with interlaced work, are preserved within 
tb« ohnroh. 



I 
I 



LlandeUo, Croaa>HMd, No. 1, Back. 

Seale, ooe-twellth full ■ite. 




Uandailo, CiiMi-Head, No. 2, Front. 

Belle, ona-twelilh full tii*. 
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No. 1 was found in digging the foandations of the chancel of the 
cbnrcb.^ It is a cross-head of sandstone, 2 ft. 4 in. high, by 1 ft. 10 in. ' 
wide, by 5| in. thick, sculptured on four faces thus : — 

Front. — A cross with square ends to the arms, and stepped hol- 
lows between tbem. The arms are connected by a square ring, 
and the spaces between the ring and the arms of the ci'oss are sunk, 
with a raised boss in the centre of each. The cross forms a single 
panel of broken plaitwork. 

JBack. — The same as the front, except that there are no raised 
bosses in the spaces between the arms, and that the breaks in the 
plait are different. 

Eight and Left Sides. — On the ends of the arms a panel contain- 
ing a four-cord plait ; and on the edges of the square ring, above 
and below, a key-pattern. 

No. 2 was recently dug up in the town.^ It is a cross-slab of sand- 
stone, 2 ft. 5 in. high, by 1 ft. 5 in. wide, by 5 in. thick, sculptured 
on two sides thus: — 

Front. — A cross of the same shape as that on the front of No. 1, 
but with the plaitwork much obliterated. 

Back. — An equal-armed cross enclosed within a circular ring 
formed by a bead-moulding. The arms of the cross are also formed 
by a bead-moulding, and terminate in round, raised bosses orna- 
mented with a circle incised, and a central hole, there being a simi- 
lar boss in the centre. In the four quadrants between the arms are 
raised bosses, the two upper ones haying a cup shaped depression in 
the middle, and the two lower ones an annular depression. 

Llandyftisant Church, — This building belongs to the smaller type 
of Carmarthenshire church, which has a bell-gable at the west end, 
instead of a massive tower. Its situation, within Dyneyor Park, on 
a hill-side sloping down towards the Towy, is most charming. The 
church has been restored by an architect whose ignorance of art 
appears very corspicuously in the extraordinary jumble of mould* 
ings of different styles in one of the doorways, and whose want of 
knowledge of the elements of building construction is proved by 
the fact that most of the new work is already tumbling to pieces. 
Some of the old tracery, which has been spared, is as sound as ever, 
and of good character. 

The Modem Castle of Dynevor. — The present seat of Lord Dynevor 
is situated half a mile north of the ancient mediedval fortress of 
Dynevor. The park surrounding it is well wooded, and its forest 
glades may fairly be compared with those of Windsor. The view 
of the old castle across green lawns that have taken centuries to 

1 Prof. Westwood's Lanxdariwm TTaUice, p. 84, and pL 44, figs. 2 and 3. In 
Prof, Westwood's plate the croes-head is placed the wrong way on the shaft, 
and the square ring and the ornament on the sides omitted altoj^ether. 

' Can this be the second cross mentioned by Col. Grant Francis as having 
hften found with No. 1 ? 
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mRtare is as fine as anything in the whole of Wales. The appear- 
ance of the exterior of the modern reudence of Lord Djneror is 
the reverse of strikinif, and oontinstN very markedly with the 
eiqaisite demesne in whioh it is sitnated. On the occasion of the 
visit of the Cambrian Arohaaological Assooiatioii a carved oak chair 
and a pair of spurs, believed to have belonged to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, were ezttibited in the stable yard. 



Chair of Sir BhjPii ap Thomas at Djnoror. 

The Ancient CajtU of Dyneoor. — The ruins of the mediteral Canlle 
of Dynevor occupy a very strong position on the edge of a steep 
hill, which juts out into the vale of the Towy on the north side. 
The most ancient portions do not seem to date back beyond the 
thirteenth centnry. The principal feiitnre in the building is a drum 
tower of large dimenBians, not unlike the one at Pembroke Castle, 
though somewhat smaller. The oversailing coi-bnl conrse, which 
is BO common an architectaral ornament in the Welsh military, 
domestic, and ecclesiastical structures, is here nsed with excellent 
effect. The view from the battlements of Dynevor across Strath 
Towy is magnificent. The history of Dynevor has yet to be written. 



Aberfflamey ffotue. — This old mannion, now the property of Mr. 
F. Lloyd-Fhilipps, was built by Bishop Rudd. The poet Dyer also 
lived hei-e. Close to the house is a gateway standing by itself in 
the garden, and some curious cloifit«rs having a semi -ecclesiastical 
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appearanoe, bnt witboat any architectomi details which would serve 
to fii their date. Before leaving this intoreating old hoase tho 
memberB were moat hospitably entertained by Mr. Lewis Lewis of 
Swansea, who is at present residing at Aberglaaney. 

Llangathea Church. — This chnrch is of the aanal Carmarthen- 
ahire pattern, and has a characteriatio westflm tower of warm- 
oolonred red stone, partially ivy-clad, with the stair turret dying 



Western Tower of Llang&tben Churofa, CBrmarthBiiBliire. 

off in a pecaliar manner where it joins the larger tower at the 
bottom. The monnment to Bishop Rndd and his wife within the 
building is a remarkable example of a seveDteenth centnry tomb in 
the style of the Beiuussance. 

The following account of Llangathen Chnrch wm read by the 
Vicar, the Kev. J. Davis: — 

" AlthoDgh not an ardent antiquary myself, I, nevertheless, have 
great pleasure in welcoming yon to the pariah church of LlaO' 
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gathen. As the incnmbent of the parish I hare been requested to 
famish the Society with a few faots which may possibly be of inte- 
rest. I will therefore endeavonr to give you a brief account of what 
I consider to be worthy of mention, so far as this church is con- 
cerned, trusting that, if my language may appear somewhat crude 
or un technical, you will extend unto me a gracious pardon, as unto 
one who has not been blessed with the desire, or even the ability, 
for penetrating into the deep and hidden recesses of the arohsBo- 
logrioal world. The Church of Llangathen, dedicated to St. Oathen 
(which, I am told, is the feminine of CcUhan)^ was erected in all 
probability in the middle of the ninth century. Tn the Taxatio 
Ecclegiastica of Pope Nicholas the ralae of EccVia LangetUk is set 
down at £4 : 6 : 8. 

" The church was restored in the year 1813, when the three arches 
between the two aisles, and the two small arches in the east pine 
end, were all taken down, and rebuilt at the expense of the parish. 
Also the Gothic arch, and that between the chancel and the body 
of the church, were rebaiit at the expense of Earl Cawdor and 
Thomas Philipps, Esq., of Aberglasney. Again, about twenty-five 
years ago, in the time of the Rev. D. Lloyd Isaac, who was then 
curate of the parish, the church underwent a further process of 
restoration, when the roof was entirely reconstructed, the gallery 
near the door palled down, new seats made, and the three central 
arches divested of the plastering, which up till then covered the 
red sandstone now visible. Beneath one of the windows in the 
south wall is a kind of recess, which indicates a former entrance- 
door. Adjoining the chancel is what is known as the Aberglasney 
Chapel, .which is of more recent strncture than the church itself, 
and contains a small stained-glass window after the Decorated style. 
In this chapel are deposited the remains of the celebrated Budd, 
Bishop of St. David*s, who died in March 1614. The inscription 
upon his tomb runs as follows : — 

** * Hie jacet Antonius flndd, natione Anglus, patria Eboracensis, 
in Sacra Theologia Doctor, Glocestrensis ecclesiae quondam 
decanus, et Maenevensis ecclesiae episcopus vigilantissimus, qui 
plus minus viginti annis, sum ma cum prudentia moderabatur. Qui 
electissima femina Anna Daltona equestri Daltonorum familia 
oriunda, duos suscepit optimae spei filios, vixit, aeternumque 
victurus, Martii nono. Anno Domini 1614, aetatis vero suae, 66, 

*' ' Hoc monumentum pietatis ergo maestissima conjux posuit, 
ultimo die Octobris, Anno Domini 1616.' 

"Although I am sure many of yon, gentlemen, are possessed 
of greater powers of translating than myself, I will, nevertheless, 
venture to give you a free rendering of the above : — 

" * Here lieth Antonius Rudd, an Engliehman, native of the County 
of York, Doctor of Divinity ; formerly Dean of Gloucester, and most 
diligent Bishop of St. David's, who exercised his authority with 
great prudence for about twenty years. By Anna Dalton, a noble 
lady of the knightly fietmily of the DaJtons, he had two very 
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promising sons. He departed this life for the life everlasting on 
the 9th of March 1614. This monument was ereoted by his 
sorrowing wife in token of her love, on the last day of October 
1616.' 

" The Communion Table in this chnrch is said to be the identical 
one nsed by Bishop Bndd in his private chapel at AberglasDcy. 

"The steeple of the church is a Bttx>ng piece of masonry, 
measuring about 55 ft. in height, and containiDg a spiral staircase, 
which is sadly in need of repair. The bells are three in number, 
and, as far as quality goes, would not disgrace a nobler edifice than 
even the Church of Llangathen. On them are the foUowiog inscrip- 
tions : — 

'''1791. David Llvyd, Esq., and John Williams, (Gentleman, 
Church wardens. 

** ' Prosperity to this parish. 

" ' William Evans casted us three.' 

" This brief sketch would hardly be complete without an allusion 
to John Dyer, the celebrated poet, of Orongar Hill, in this parish. 
Although we are not fortunate enough to possess in our church- 
yard the remains of the poet himself, yet it is some consolation to 
us that his brother, Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, is buried here, as 
may be seen from a weather-beaten tablet inserted in the wall of 
the Aberglasney Chapel. The latter was born in 'the year 1697, 
and was three years senior to his brother. The poet often stayed 
at Aberglasney, for the beauty of the neighbourhood enchanted 
him, and ultimately inspired him to sing of its charms in his 
' Coantry Walk' and his immortal ' GroDgar Hill'." 

Cvnrt Henry. — This house has a comparatively modem and ex- 
tremely cheerful appearance from the outside, there being nothing 
to suggest the fact, which is soon revealed on examining the in- 
terior, that it enshrines a much older edifice, possessing a small 
domestic chapel of pre-Reformation date. The kindness of Mrs. 
Saunders in showing the members all the points of interest in this 
delightful old Welsh mansion was much appreciated. About a 
mile north of Cwrt Henry, higher up the valley of the Afon-dulas, 
is the site formerly occupied by the Eiudon Cross, now removed to 
Golden Grove. 

Grcngaer Hill, — This eminence occupies a commanding position 
on the north bank of the Towj, It is crowned by an extensive 
earthwork, which may be a Roman adaptation of a pre-existing 
British camp. The splendid view from the summit, and the natural 
beauties of the place, make it a favourite resort for picnic parties. 
Grongaer Hill inspired the muse of the poet Dyer, whose lines on 
this theme are well known. 

Castell DryBlwyn. — ^What must once have been a mediaeval strong- 
hold of considerable importance is now a mere shell, pierced witli 
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pointed windows, and occupying a prominent position on an isolated 
hill rising at a steep angle from the Towy on its north bank. The 
great batter given to the walls by the bnilders of the castle is very 
stjiking when seen from below. The river is here fordable, and is 
crossed by a foot-bridge. • The site of the castle may possibly have 
been fixed in this place to defend the ford. Its position would also 
enable it to protect the entrance to the valley of the Afon-dnlas. 
Castell Dryslwyn was probably erected in Edwardian times. It 
was besieged by Nicholas de Molyn, Seneschal of Carmarthen, in 
1245-6 ; and was attacked by the English under Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall in 1287, whilst in the possession of Rhys ap Meredydd, 
Lord of Ystrad Ty wi. 

Llanarihney Church, — This building does not deviate to any 
material extent from the usual type of Carmarthenshire church, nor 
does it possess any architectural features deserving of special men- 
tion, but, lying against the wall of the tower, outside the western 
doorway, is an inscribed wheel cross, the interest of which is quite 
sufficient to compensate for all other deficiencies. Unfortunately, 
this valuable example of Hiberno- Saxon, or Celtic, art has not been 
treated with the care it undoubtedly deserves. The stone is broken 
into two fragments, and still lies exposed to the weather. A strong 
opinion was expressed that immediate steps should be taken to join 
the two pieces together, and place them within the church. 

The diameter of the head of the wheel cross is 3 fb.; the length of 
the shaft is 3 ft., and its breadth 2 ft. Below the bottom of the 
shaft is a portion 1 ft. 7 ins. long, and 2 ft. 1 in. wide, which was 
intended to be baried in the ground. The height above ground was 
5 ft. 8 ins., and the depth below, 1 ft. 7 ins., making the whole length 
of the stone 7 ft. 3 in. The average thickness is 8 in. 

The cross on the head is enclosed within a circular bead-moulding, 
and has square-stepped hollows between the arms, with portions 
sunk, so as to give the appearance of a broad ring connecting the 
arms. The four quadrants of the ring are ornamented with incised 
circles having a small hole in the centre. The shaft has upon it a 
similar circular pattern, some rude decoration resembling interlaced 
work, forming a broad band in the middle, bounded by an incised 
line. This band does not extend to the bottom. On the remaining 
portions of the shaft at each side and below is the following inscrip- 
tion in minuscules : — 

On the right side, reading from the top downwards, 

merclea - - - cema 
On the left side, reading from the top downwards, 

Elma(t) (f)ecit cr(u) 
At the bottom, reading horizontally from left to right, 
ccm (and four more doubtful letters). 
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The first part of the insoription does not seem to be intelligible, 
but the latter part shows that the cross was made by Elmat. 

The name Elmat is similar to that of Elnat on the cross at 
Tintagel in Oomwall. 

The Llanarthnej Cross is not well illustrated in Lapid. WoUub, 

Llanarthnej Church was described by the late yicar, the Bev. 
Canon Harris. 




Cross of ** Elmat" at Llanarthney, Carmaithenshir^. 
Scale, one-sixteenth full size. 
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An excellent Inncheon, to which the members did full justice, was 
provided at the Golden Grove Arms at Llanarthney. 

Middleton Hall, — This is a noble mansion, named after the 
original proprietor, David Middleton, brother of Sir Hugh 
Middleton, the projector of the London New River Water Supply.^ 
The estate was bought by the late Sir WUliam Paxton, and on his 
death it was sold to Edward Hamlyn Adams, Esq., M.P. for 
Carmarthenshire, 1832. His eldest son assumed the name of 
Abadam, and the wife of the present owner, the Rev. R. G. 
Lawrence, is his daughter. 

The members were very courteously received by Mrs. Lawrence, 
who exhibited a most valuable collection of local antiquities formed 
by her late father, Edward Abadam, Esq., J.P. The Association 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Lawrence for generously sending 
up the bronze implements to London to be examined by specialists 
and drawn, and also for kindly supplying the following very full 
and accurate particulars relating to the various discoveries. With 
regard to Mr. John Griffiths, whose name appears in the accounts, 
Mrs. Lawrence says : " Most of my father's curios were brought 
to him by an old man who had been a schoolmaster and bookbinder, 
and who was himself a curio — very weird -looking." 

Th€ Llanwinio Ogam Stone, — i^VJ ^^ MemoranduuL) — "The 
above monumental stone is now at Middleton Hall, Llanarthney, 
in the county of Carmarthen, 4 ft. long, 15 ins. broad, 12 ins. 
thick. It was found in Llanwinio churchyard by digging a 
foundation for the new church in the summer of 1846. It was 
6 ft. deep, 18 ins. from the foundation of the old wall lying along- 
side of the old church, west side. It was dug up by Sampson 
Evans of Cwmllwyd ; David Thomas, Llanvrinio, farmer, in the said 

EEirish; also David and William, sen., William, jun., John and 
evi, all Edwards and masons. There was also a coffin found near 
the above^ with an embalmed body therein, and taken to the surface, 
when the cover was taken off it seemed whole, but when it was 
touched it went to dust. The men were frightened ; they buried it 
immediately. The above was brought to Middleton Hall by 

** (Signed) John Griffiths, 

"Bookbinder." 

Llanwinio Church is situated ten miles north-west of Carmarthen, 
and six miles north of St. Clear's Railway Station. The stone 
belongs to the biliteral and bilingnal class of early Christian in- 
scribed monument, which is not uncommon in South Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. The two inscriptions are as follows : — 

On the front, in debased Latin capitals, in three lines, reading 
vertically from the bottom upwards, 

^ William Spurrell's Carmarthen and iti Neighbourhood^ p. 94. 
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On the right angle, in Ogams, reading from the top downwards, 

, II II U NI , 

'III III '"" I " '"" I ' 

AT Y I BODD 111(b) 

On the left angle, in Ogams, reading from the top downwards. 



I Ml. Ill III Ml. 
BET T K 

On the sloping face at the top is a cross within a oirole, inoised. 

The Llanwinio Stone has been described by the ]af« Colonel 
Gnnt Francis in the Proc. 8oc. Ant. Land., Ser. 2, vol. iii (1867), 
p. 446; br ProFeBSor Weatwood in his Zapidarium Wallia, p. 91, 
and pi. 47, fig. 2 ; and bj Professor Bhys in the Jreh. Camb., Ser. 4^ 
Tol. Tii (1876), p. 246, and Ser. 4, vol. viii (1877), p. 140. 

The stone is now kept in a corner of the billiard-room within the 
honse, where it is qnite safe from the effects of the weather. 

With regard to tbe Latin inscription. Professor Bhjs has sug- 
gested that the first word is bladi, instead of bitadi, bat we oannot 
agree with him. The first word in the second line has been read 
AV[, instead of fili ; but this is also quite untenable. In the Ogam 
inscription on the right-hand angle the third letter of BOddib - - . 
may bo rather one letter, L^J or two letters, 'g! — ^ 



Matrix of Seal of the Monastery of St. Mary at Kelso in Scotland. — 
This was found in ISIl, by Thom>;« Lloyd of Cwmdnad, in the 




Ogam Inscribed Stone from Llanwinio. Now at Middleton 
Hall, Cannarthenshire. Scale, one-eighth fall size. 
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parish of Conwil Elvet, Carmartbenshire, labourer, in bis cottage 
garden. The seal seems to be a very inferior sixteenth centnry copy 
of an earlier and better seal. It has npon it a representtvtion of the 
Virgin, standing and holding the Saviour in her arms, beneath a 
Gothic canopy. The fignre of the Virgin is snrrounded by the 
stars of heaven. The inscription round the edge is in Roman 
capitals, and reads : — s'oillvm conmvnb ste marie db kelgo. 

This seal is engraved in H. Laing's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Impressions frofjh AncierU Scottish Seals, Edinburgh, 1850; No. 1060, 
p. 190, and pi. 25, fig. 4. It is there stated that the original brass 
matrix is in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. Mra Lawrence's 
matrix must therefore be a duplicate. There seems to be no reason 
to doubt that it was found, as stated, in Carmarthenshire, or that 
it is genuine. 

Brome Armlet — (Copy of Memorandum). — " This brass armlet, 
with its surface ornamented with lines, was found by me, David 
Davies of Pontfaen, in the parish of Llanddarog, in the county of 
Carmarthen, labourer, about the year 1848, whilst opening a large 
drain through a bog called ' Cummins', or ' Common', part of Mr. 
Abadam's estate (which drain leads from Wemfraith towards Glan- 
yrynys), from 4 ft. to 5 fi deep, and 4 ft. wide at the top, and 2 ft. 
wide at the bottom. There was a small pointed ornament fast in the 
small hole in its flat, circular plate when I found it, and 1 gave it to 
Mr. Burnell the jailer, and it was given by him to Mr. Abadam in 
1851. In the same year as above I found a human skull on the 
other side of the brook, while opening a drain through the ' gorse', 
or bog, of Llwynmawr farm, just opposite." 

Small Brome Spear-head — (Copy of Memorandum.) — " This spear- 
head was found in a cave running under a lime rock in a field 
called Cae-dan-y-cwarran, on the farm of Drawsdre Isaf, in the 
parish of Llanarthney, in the county of Carmarthen, in the year 
1797, by David Davies, tenant of the said farm. He and another 
man went to the rook to dig stones for building a new farmhouse 
at Drawsdre aforesaid, and, after removing the rubbish, and 
digging a considerable quantity of stones, they found a hollow place 
underneath in the middle of the rock, which appeared to them to 
be a cave, and in a clear place in the cave they found a considerable 
quantity of ashes and bones mouldered to dust. Also there was 
visible the texture of some stuff, as of wearing apparel, and, from 
the extent of the ashes on the bottom of the cave it was their 
opinion that they were ashes of a full-grown human being. When 
they tumbled the ashes about to try and find something therein, they 
found lying at the bottom the spear-head, which Mr. Davies kindly 
favoured Mr. Abadam with this 26th Jane, 1851." 

Bronze Spear-heads and htUt-end of Spear. — (Copy of Memoran- 
dum.) — " This, the upper half (4^ inches long) of a broken brass 
spear-head (10 inches long), with an old hole in one surface ; as well 
as its lower half (5^ inches long), and two holes for rivetting on to 
its handle ; and a small leaf-shaped brass spear-head (3} inches 
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long) ; and also a hollow broken piece of brass (3^ inches long and 
I of an inch diameter), with a closed flat bottom and two holes for 
rivetting, evidently the handle, or butt-end of some instrument, and 
all given to Mr. Abadam, were found in the summer of 1862 hj 
Samuel Davies of Pantjmaen Farm, in the parish of Cljdey, in the 
county of Pembroke, in a 5 ft. wide and 6 fh. deep open cut he was 
making on the boundary between Pantymaen Farm and Blaengil- 
fach Farm, in the parish of Kilrhedyn, in the county of Carmarthen, 
close to the hedge, whilst deepening a tiny stream, which is also the 
boundary between the parishes of Clydey and Kilrhedyn, and which 
stream runs towards Garreglwyd Farm, about fifty yards to the west 





Bronze Spear-head found at Pant- Bronze Spear-head found at Pant- 

ymaen, Pembrokeshire. ymaen, Pembrokeshire. 

Scale, half ftill size. 

of Blaengilfach Tumulus. There was in my memory, about fifteen 
years ago, another larger tumulus on Pantymaen Farm, about 1 50 
yards from the spot where this spear-head was found, but the tenant 
has since levelled the larger, or Pantymaen Tumulus. With them 
he also found other long and short spear-heads. All the long ones 
were broken, and two pieces of a broken double-edged sword of the 
same metal, which he sold to Dr. Jones of Lancych, in the parish 
of Clydey, Pembrokeshire, an extensive landowner and a magis- 
trate, about four years ago. In opening and clearing this cut, 
Samuel Davies, in 1862, found he had cut through an ancient 
hole, like a pan, going down perpendicular, like a well that 
had been filled up with strange earth of a whitish brown colour, 
not clay, nor lime, nor sand, but something very light. He emptied 
about 6 ft. deep of this hole. The last part came up in layers 
or flakes, which astonished him, and he took the last part of 
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it ont with a long pitchfork in layers like plank loaves, and it was 
not fnll of water, bat dry. He then drove the handle of the fork 
down into the middle of it, perhaps 2 ft., and, finding no fast 
bottom, he says he got frightened, thinking there had been bnrying 
there, and some weakness took him, and he left it, and tamed the 
brook back, which he had before tamed off, and has not tonched 
it since, for he thonght he was digg^g amongst corpses. Aboat 
14 years before, in 1 848, when he made his first cat in the same 
place, he foand, at aboat 5 ft. deep, three other spear-heads and a 
piece of a broken donble-edged brass sword, which he lost. The 
little long meadow, in the npper half of which this pit is, is fenced 
all ronnd with hedge and ditch, and is called * Gwaangwair'; and 
aboat 15 ft. from the point where the tiny brook ent-ers the said 
meadow is a spot of waste groand, lying aboat west thereof called 
from the most ancient times * Henfeddan', or * Old Graves', which 
actaally presents the appearance of bodies being bnried with some 
regard to order ; and the tradition is th^re was great fighting there, 
and those killed were bnried at ' Henfeddan*. Qaery, won Id it not 
be well to open one or two of these monnds, as there is not the 
slightest sign of any church in the neighboarhood. 

(Signed) "John Gbipfiths. 

** This, the npper part of a spear-head, and three other pieces of 
brass, or bronze weapons, were received by me on the 21st of 
December, 1866, from Samnel Davies, farmer, who found them, 
and I bronght them to Mr. Abadam on the 29th of December 1866. 

(Signed) ''John Griffiths, Bookbinder, 
"Edwabd Abadam, J.P. 
" 7 January 1867." 

Brome Celt, — (Copy of Memorandum.) — "This brass battle-axe, 
or celt, on which there was the rough figure of a crow, or raven, or 
some such bird, was found on Llanfyrnach Common (formerly on 
the parcel or part allotted, and now inclosed, belonging to Yetwen 
Farm, in the said parish, in the county of Pembroke. 

" It was found in October 1841, by Mary Nicholas, wife of John 
Nicholas of Garreg-grocca, labourer, and was given to John 
Richard (turner), of No. 2, Pentregalar, in the said parish, etc., and 
given by him to John Ghriffiths, bookbiader, Godrerhyw Cilcoed, in 
the parish of Mydrim, in the county of Carmarthen (formerly of the 
said parish of Llanfyrnach), in June, in the year 1851, and the said 
John Gri£Bths forwarded the same forthwith to Edward Abadam, 
Esq., of Middleton Hall, in the parish of Llanarthney, in the 
county of Carmarthen. 

"The said battle-axe, or celt, was found by the said Mary 
Nicholas by digging potatoes on the said piece of land. It was 
about 10 or 12 inches below the surface. 

" From five to six yards off the spot where it was found there 
was a large clegger stone (naturally grown). From three to four 
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feet off the said stone there was an earthen pot found, which con- 
tained hnman bones that had been burnt with some charcoal, and 
ashes also therein. The pot was found a few years after thoaxe by 
cultivating the land. 

"It was generally thought of the said stone that it might have 
been a shelter for some eminent warrior who was killed by the 
enemy, then burnt, and the remains, bones and ashes, buried in the 
said pot, as many pots of the sort were found at different times 
in the same neighbourhood, containing such remains as above de- 
scribed. 

**I am well acquainted with the said parties, Mary Nicholas 
and John Richard, since I was young, and found them always civil 
and honest, and considered by their neighbours with high respects 
to be truthful parties, as may be proved by many besides me. 



" (Signed) John Griffiths. 



»9 



•* N.B. — The marks on the said battle-axe could not be plainly 
made out, because of its being rusty with verdigris before the said 
Edward Aba dam washed the same with water, and a few drops of 
vitriol added thereto. 
" "Witnesses present : — 

" (Signed) John Griffiths, 
Joseph Thomas. 
"Edward Abadam, J.P. 

"15 February, 1867. 

" Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire." 

** At Mr. Abadam's request, on the 24th December 1866, I went 
in search of the stone near which the brass battle-axe was found, 
accompanied by David, the son of John Davies, of Pentregalar 
(deceased), who was with John Richard the turner (of whom I had 
the battle-axe in 1851). We found the big clegger stone, and I 
marked it thus, T.G. with a chisel. 

" It lies in an enclosed field called Mynydd Yetwen, which is full 
of heath. 

"The upper or west part of the field has not been cultivated, 
owing to the numerous large stones thereon. 

" The field where the stone is lying is from the highway leading 
from Llandissilio to Pentregalar, about three-quarters of a mile to 
the road, and about a mile nearly south of the Union Inn at 
Pentregalar. 

*» The clegger stone I marked is near the middle of the field, and 
has a fiattish or slab-like face towards the west, and dipping towards 
the west. My marks are about nine inches from the top, and on 
that side. 

" In perpendicular height the stone measures about 2 ft. 6 in. by 
about 4 ft., and my marks are all on a Ime. 
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'' David Dayies was with me when I marked the stone, and knew 
I had a battle-axe from there, and is abont 30 years of age. 

(Signed) "John Grippiths. 

"Edward Abadam, J.P. 

"12 February 1867." 

Besides the Llanwinio stone and the bronzes, Mrs. Lawrence 
showed the following at Middleton Hall on the 10th August 1892: — 

Coins : varions. 

Three maen magi, or main glain (stones used for caring diseases 
of the eye). 

Seventeen stone cannon-balls found in the neighbourhoods of 
Carreg Cennen and Dryslwyn Castles ; " Hafod Castle", in the parish 
of Llangan; Castlobach, a mound near Llanboidy; Brynniwl 
" Fortress", near Mydrim ; one in Middleton Hall Park, and one at 
Nelson's Tower, Middleton Hall; two found in the parishes of 
Llanarthney and Llanddarog, not far from Porthyrhyd village. 
The weights vary from f lb. to 16} lb. 

Spindle wheels. 

Two Jacobite swords. 

Plug bayonet found at Carmarthen. 

Bullet found embedded 18 inches deep in a large oak treC; which 
was felled in Glanbrane Park, Carmarthenshire, in 1849. 

Etc., etc. 

Before leaving Middleton Hall the following paper was reffd by 
the Rev. J. J. Beresford, M. A., and listened to with much attention. 

Memorial Stones. 

" Whence are we, and why are we 1 Of what scene the actors or 
spectators ?" So cried that gracioas soul, Shelley, shortly before 
be found rest in the Gulf of Spezzia, and was satisfied, we may well 
believe, by the presence of the ^11-Fatlier. I propose an attempt, 
in part, to deal with a portion of his question — that is, in my ten 
minutes' paper, to glance at the ten periods into which wo may 
divide the whole history of man since he appeared on our planet. 
This sounds somewhat ambitious, but I do not despair of partial 
success, reminding some of you, perhaps, of the Sabine poet's words 
— " Nil mortalibus ardui est". The term of man's stay on earth 
falls first into the natural division of the Historic and Prehistoric 
periods — that is, firstly, the period in which written documents 
attest man's progress ; and, secondly, that in which we are left to 
judge of himself and his environment by the evidence of memorial 
stones, weapons, bones, and pottery. The Historic penod may be 
divided into the five following sections : — (1) Modem European 
history from our own time to the sixteenth century, when know- 
ledge overtook the West like a flood at the Renaissance. (2) From 
the sixteenth to the eleventh century (the close of the Dark Ages), 
which saw the development of the Papal power and of Feudalism, 
ihe fall of the Roman Empire in the East, and the discovery of 

10* 
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America in the West. (3) From the eleventh to the fifth century, 
the Age of Darkness, recording as its most momentous fact the 
downfall of the *' Altae moenia Romed", and the consequent begin- 
nings of the French, Italian, and Spanish peoples and languages. 
(4) From the fifth century A.D. to B.C. 1000, within which limit a 
small colony on the bank of the Tiber grew into a mighty Repubh'c, 
and then to an Empire, claiming sway over an area greater than 
all modern Europe put together. This section will include also the 
palmy days of Hellas, when her sons, taking the torch of art from 
the old Egyptian power, made the fastest running in the record of 
man's progress. (5) From B.C. 1000 to B.C. 2500, the date assigned 
by scholars to the fourth dynasty of the Pharaohs, the builders of 
the great pyramid near Memphis. We have arrived now at a point 
at which, until within the past century, I may almost say the past 
fifty years, the student was barred further advance. Now, by the 
aid of the open-eyed and strong-handed giant, ArchsBology, he may 
boldly advance into the dim and distant past. There will be in his 
ears a cry " shivering to the tingling stars*' — the cry of generations 
of men who lived, loved, and hated, and who have passed away 
forgotten almost as completely as the wave in mid-ocean, which 
"foams for a moment and falls". But with his '' strong- siding 
champion" the student will hold on his way, through (1) the Iron, 
(2) the Bronze, (3) the New Stone, and (4) the Ice Ages, to (5) the 
Old Stone Age. He will not pause till he comes upon PalsBolithio 
man, upon those first artists in the caves of the Dordogne, La 
Madeleine, and the Thayngen Cave in Switzerland, who have left 
us their handiwork in the form of delineations of horses, the 
mammoth itself, and the reindeer, incised upon horn and tusk by 
means of a sharp flint. These first masters of art flourished, accord- 
ing to competent authorities, 250,000 years B.C., before the greatest 
cold of the Glacial Epoch, by which they were driven out of 
Northern Europe for a period probably of 170,000 years. When 
the great ice-sheet which covered England as far south as Torquay, 
(making our little isle '* set in the silver sea" like unto Greenland ; 
when this great ice-sheet cleared away, man once more, from the 
sunnier south, sought his old familiar haunts in the north. With 
his return commences the Neolithic Age, and from this time, some 
80,000 years B.C., up to the before-mentioned fourth dynasty 
of the Pharaohs, B.C. 2500, we are indebted in great measure to 
memorial stones for information as to the manner of his life and 
death. *'The old order changes, giving place to new." In the 
course of the centuries since Neolithic man our views and customs 
in regard to the burial of the dead have undergone a significant 
alteration. We, stripping our dead of all ornament, consign them 
to the keeping of Mother P]arth, while their property is left behind 
them, the source of heart-ache and disappointment to jealous heirs. 
It was far otherwise with the man of the New Stone Age and of the 
succeeding ages of Bronze and Iron. His nearest and dearest 
accompanied him to his long home. His possessions might consist 
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only of flint arrow-heads and of his polished stone tomahawk, bat 
they had been all in all to him in the chase and in the time of strife, 
and his life was more or less divided between banting and fighting. 
Bis dearest accompanied him, too, for in the long ago there is too 
good reason to believe that the banter and warrior's wives were 
bnried with him. It is not strange, then, that archaBologists shoald 
look with special regard apon memorial stones. Thej point oat the 
place that primitive man himself considered most worthy of atten- 
tion, and, but for them, the remains and weapons of the buried 
'* ancients of the earth" would be andiscoverable to modern eyes. 
Memorial stones fall into five groups — the Cairn, Dolmen, Cromlech, 
Barrow, and Menhtr j and all these as modes of sepulture are found 
in our island. Major Conder, speaking of the cairn, the cromlech, 
and the menhir, says they are found commonly in Sonth-Western 
Asia, and in the mountainous and rooky regions of Europe. The 
cairn is a mere heap of stones, originally intended to protect the 
body from wild beasts, and the average man had only a sufficient 
number to defend him from their attack. The great man — he, it 
may be, who had " waded through slaughter" to his petty throne- 
was distinguished by a pile "palpable as a mountain*'. Thus, the 
importance of the deceased in his life-time may be accurately gauged 
by the number of stones above him. The Gaelic proverb runs : *' I 
will add a stone to your cairn"— meaning, I suppose, that the 
speaker sees great promise in the person addressed. There are 
three cairns upwards of 40 ft. in height in Aberdeenshire, and one 
still larger on the banks of the Boyne, . near Drogheda. It was a 
cairn, most of us will remember, by which Jacob and Lal>an ratified 
their covenant of peace at Mizpah. The development of the cairn 
into the pyramid was, as we may well imagine, a matter of many 
centuries, though the former, as in the case just cited, still held its 
own after the great pyramids had long been built. The curious- 
eyed American, who to-day looks upon the seventy pyramids at 
Gizeh, sees in them an illustration of the progress of man. Long 
centuries must have elapsed (since — '* der Mensch knupft immer 
an Yorhandenes an") before the unskilled hands, which piled up 
the cairn of loose stones, had acquired the art, almost miraculous, 
of rearing that pyramid, near Memphis, 480 ft in height, and 
covering at its base twice as many acres as any other monument in 
the world. Some of the single stones in this structure weigh 
many tons, and it is still a matter of conjecture how they were raised 
to their present position. Later than the cairn, and, nevertheless, 
a very early form of sepulture, is the dolmen, a flat stone placed 
horizontally on two unhewn uprights. The horizontal stone is often 
of great weight and size. We have in the Principality, at Pias 
Newydd, a dolmen, the flat stone measuring 12 ft. by 10 ft., and 
weighing twenty tons. This, however, is surpassed by that of Sau- 
mCir, in i^'rance, which is 64 ft. in length, and 6 ft. in height. Many 
authorities still hold that human sacrifices were offered upon thene 
slabs of stone. One living specialist believes that the dolmen is the 
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father of the altar-tomb and of the hi^h altar. Ifc will, of course, 
be remembered that much of the sanctity of the earlj Christian 
chnrches in the eyes of our rude Teutonic ancestors was derived from 
their belief in the miraculous efficacy of the bones of the saints 
buried beneath their altars of stone. The cromlech, sometimes 
used as a synonym for dolmen, represents in this paper a circle of 
upright stones. They are found, as I have before said, in Byria ; 
the name Gilgal denotes such a circle ; and some fine specimens are 
still to be seen on Dartmoor. A dolmen, or a menhir, is often the 
centre of these cromlechs. In all probability the stone circles were 
an adumbration of the temple, seen in its highest perfection of pro- 
portion and beauty in the Parthenon dominating the Acropolis at 
Athens — the *' City of the Violet Crown". The barrow, an earth 
mound covering often a dolmen, or a chamber formed of slabs of 
stone, is found in many parts of £urope, not a few on our own 
So nth Downs. I will give, by way of illustrating the important 
part which memorial stones play in the unveiling of the past, the 
description of the opening of a long barrow by a living authority. 
For some 20,000 years, according to the computation of this writer, 
the winds from the sea and the summer suns had beaten upon the 
mound ; the village children who played upon it talked of the giant 
who lay bnried beneath. The first significant '* find" was the bones 
of men and of wild animals above the stone chamber in which the 
skeleton of the Mongoloid chieftain was found. The body was in 
a sitting posture, the knees draw up to the chin, in the approved 
fashion which obtained during the long barrow period — the later 
part of the New Stone Age ; and behind him, in a chamber of less 
size, were the skeletons of his two wives, whose skulls had been 
neatly split with a stone hatchet. At the chieftain's side were 
found two flint arrow-heads, and a polished tomahawk of green- 
stone. Here, then, away back in the forgotten centuries, a great 
man had been borne to his last resting-place, followed by his 
mourning tribe. After the body of the chief, with his loved 
weapons and a cruse for water, and a so-called *' incense-cup", con- 
taining materials for fire, had been put in the chamber of honour, 
the wives were slain, that their ghosts might be with him in the 
new world. Then had followed a tribal feast, in which the flesh of 
foes and wild game had been consumed. This was the meaning of 
the remains found above the chamber of the chieftain. I should 
like to say something of the round barrow situated near the former, 
and, probably, the bnrial-place of a princess during the Bronze Age, 
had space and time permitted. I will only now add, in connection 
with the barrow, that in some there are obvious evidences that 
burials took place in them according to the rites of the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages. At the top have been found human 
remains, with implements of iron ; below that a cinerary urn, con- 
taining the ashes of the dead, and hard by weapons of bronze; 
below this again, and on the floor of the barrow, a skeleton rested, 
as before described, and with stone weapons. With the menhir my 
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task and your patience have reached their limit. The menhir is a 
single nnhewn stone placed in an npright position. It marks 
obviously the spot where someone was baried, or where some 
immemorial rite was performed. Sach was Jacob's Pillar at 
Bethel, and that one placed over Rachel's grave, to mention only 
two of those referred to in the sacred Scriptures The most 
striking example of a collection of menhtrs is that which engaged 
the attention of your Society in Brittany the year before last. At 
Carnac two leagues of ground are covered by eleven pai*allel rows 
of npright stones varying in height and weight. Among the many 
conjectures, that thrown out by Mr. Tylor seems the most probable, 
that these stones were of a sacred character in the far-off past, and 
were actually worshipped. I cannot now enter upon tlie part 
played by sacred stones in the history of the race, but there are 
numerous instances, from the earliest times down to the seventeenth 
century, in which in Europe stones have been treated as super- 
human, and appeased by libations of wine, oil, and beer. The 
point to which, in concluding my remarks on memorial stones, I 
wish to draw your serious attention is this, that the stones at the 
head of our modern graves are the natural offspring of the unhewn 
menhtr, wrought upon by Christian art and hands. The Hiberno- 
Saxon Wheel Cross of our programme is nothing but an elaborated 
menhir — that is, a pillar placed to mark the spot where one of our 
race has follen asleep. My limit of ten minutes is past. I must 
conclude by expressing the hope that the good work done by your 
Society in unveiling the past will go forward and prosper, for it is, 
I am persuaded, by a more intimate knowledge of the past that we 
can live wisely in the present, and have larger hopes for the future. 
I am no pessimist ; I count it a privilege (when thinking of the 
innumerable generations of men who have come and gone since the 
Post Tertiary Period) to be a humble sharer in the conviction so 
nobly expressed by the Poet Laureate : — 

" That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
TV hen God hath made the Pile complete.^' 

In conclusion, Mr. Beresford acknowledged his indebtedness for 
what there is of value in this paper to Charles Kingsley, Mr. J. 
Hunter Duvar, Professor Tylor, and Mr. Grant Allen. 

Archdeacon Thomas spoke very highly of the knowledge of the 
subject which Mr. Beresford displayed. 

« 

Golden Grove. — This is the Carmarthenshire seat of Lord Cawdor, 
into whose possession it came through the Vaughans, lineal 
descendants of the Earls of Carbery. The place has associations 
with Bishop Jeremv Taylor (born 1(513, and died 1667). He found 
refuge here when deprived of his living by the Puritans, and ho 
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entitled his Manual of Daily Prayers^ fitted to the Days of the \Teek 
(1654), Golden Orove^ in hononr of Richard Yau^han, Earl of 
Carberj, his generous protector dnring the days of adversity. 
Jeremy Taylor was rector of Uppingham, in Rutland, in 1637, and 
was created Bishop of Down and Connor by Charles 11 in 1661. 

As the owners were absent, the hoase at Golden Grove was- not 
visited. It is situated half-a-mile east of Llanfihangel Aberbythych 
Church, and about the same distance south of the highroad from 
Llanarthney to Llandeilo. 

In the American Garden, midway between the house and the 
highroad, stands the Cross of Eiudon, removed from Glansannan 
in 1853. 

This beautiful example of early Welsh Christian art in sculptured 
stone was inspected with great interest by the members. It is 
surrounded by luxuriant rhododendrons. A paper on the subject 
was read on the spot by the Editor, and is printed in the last 
number of the Journal. 



ThURSDAYi lllH. — EXOURBION No. 3* 

i^(m^.-^CarriageB left the Cawdor Arms at 9 a.m., for Derwydd 
(three miles and a half south), afterwards making a ditour pasi 
Pant-y-Llyn, in Craig Derwyddon (four miles and a half south), to 
Llandybie (five miles and a half south), returning by the more 
direct road to Derwydd, thence turning eastward up the valley of 
the river Cennen to Castell Carreg Cennen (three miles east of Der- 
wydd, and three miles south-east of Llandeilo in a straight line), 
and then back again through Derwydd to Llandeilo. Total distance, 
including deiourSj twenty miles. 

Stops were made, on the outward journey, at the Maen Llwyd, 
near Cefn Cethin (two miles south), Derwydd House (three miles 
and a half south), Pant-y-Llyn Bone Caves (one mile south-west of 
Derwydd), and Llandybie Church (five miles south). 

On the return journey stops were made at Carreg Cennen Castle 
(three miles east of Derwydd, Cwrt Bryn*y Beirdd, miscalled Cwrt 
Pen-y-Banc Mansion (one mile south of Castell Carreg Cennen), 
and Llwyn Beddau (half a mile south of Castell Carreg Cennen). 

Maen Llwyd, — This is a rude menhir standing in the middle of 
a field on Cefn Cethin Farm, on the west side of the old direct road t 

over the hill from Llandeilo to Llandybie. The modern road follows 
the east bank of the river Cennen, and makes a considerable detour 
to avoid crossing over the ridge. It joins the lino of the old road 
again close to Derwydd Road Station. At this point the carriages 
were brought to a standstill, and the party made the ascent on foot 
of the steep hill, at the top of which the Maen Llwyd is situated. 

The name Maen Llwyd signifies "grey" or '* ancient stone", and 
may be compared with the name '* hoar stone" given to similar ^ 
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etanding stooM in England. The Maen Llw^d is a tbia slab of 
limestone, 8 ft 6 in. bigh, and 2 ft. 6 ia wide near tbe bottom. It 
tapers almost to a point at the top. The atone inclines very maoh 
from the perpendicular, and will probably fall prostrate one of these 
days nnlesB it is pluced upright agtun. 




Upon tbs eastern face of the stone is a very dixtinct representa* 
tion of a bow and arrow incised, having every appearance of great 
age. The chord of thd aro of tbe bow measures 2 ft. 5 in. across, 
and the Tersine 7 in. The arrow is 1 ft. 6 in. long. The head of 
the arrow, which is of the Saxon shape, like tbe one seen at Dolaii' 
Cothv on .the first day's ezcareion, is bent over a little to tbe right. 
It might be thought that tbe bow and arrow were, perhaps, origin- 
ally a cross within a circle, and that the two lower quadrants of tbe 
circle haTing been obliterated, the arrow-licad was snbseqQently 
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added j bat this is certainly not the case. The Maen Llwjd is a 
very remarkable monument, being, perhaps, the only instance in 
Wales of a menhir bearing a device of any kind scnlptared upon it. 
In Scotland standing stones with incised symbols are of frequent 
occurrence ; but they probably belong to an earlier period than the 
Maen Llwyd. 

There are instances of the bow and arrow being used symboli- 
cally on sepulchral slabs of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
in the same way as the sword, to indicate that the gravestone is 
that of a warrior ; and the sculpture on the Maen Llwyd may pos- 
sibly have the same meaning. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether any local traditions are associated with the Maen Llwyd, 
and whether ancient remains have been found in its vicinity. 

The illustration has been prepared from a sketch by Mr. Worth- 
iugton Smithy and a photograph by Mr. T. Mansel Fi*anklen. 

Derwydd Bouse. — At Derwydd, the fine and very interesting resi- 
dence of Mr. Alan Stepney- Gulston, the members and their friends 
were very hospitably and kindly received by Mr. and Mrs. Stepney- 
Gulston. 

This place bears marks of its former associations with royal and 
other great personages. It is pretty certain that the house was an 
edifice of an early date, the oldest portion being assigned to the lat- 
ter part of the twelfth century. Later on it became associated with 
the great Welsh magnate of Tudor fame. Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., 
and there remains a fine Tudor porch bearing upon the spandrils 
his armorial bearings and Tudor rose. In the house is a splendidly 
carved bedstead, said to have been that of Sir Rhys ; and no doubt 
correctly so, as it bears his arms. The frieze is carved with figures 
representing all sorts and conditions of men of the period, executed 
with an astonishing boldness. The four posts are also exquisitely 
carved from top to bottom, the arms of the Rhys ap Thomas family 
appearing surrounded with all manner of curious devices. These 
form some of the finest specimens of late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century carving extant. 

The following notes on the carved frieze have been kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A.:— 

The general character of the three carvings points to the time of 
Henry VIII and Francis I of France. 

1. Two knights jousting ; between them, but, of course, in front, 
a dwarf armed with spear. On spectator's right, three armed 
figures: the first holding a lance over his shoulder, sword and 
buckler by his side, in trunk hose, breast-plate over short tunic, flat 
cap, with feather. The second is more fully armed ; besides breast- 
plate are taces of plat ; he wears a salade on his head, and holds a 
halbert or pole-axe ; in other respects as befora The third is simi- 
larly attired as the first ; but it is difficult to understand what he 
holds, unless it be a tabor. Behind him is an object like a lanthom 
on a post. The objects on the background are the arms of Sir Rhys 
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ap Thomas encircled with the "Garter" and the Tador rose. On 
spectator's lefb there are two figures behind the knight jonsting. 
The first holds a bow in right, an arrow in lefb hand ; the second 
holds a cross-bow in right, two bolts in left. The attire is very simi- 
lar to those opposite in caps, only the trunk hose are parallel in the 
padding. It is to be remarked that the knight on the right has his 
horse at a walk, and is receiving the assaulfc of his adversary, whose 
horse gallops at the charge, although on the gp^)und lies the cast 
shoe from the off fore-leg of his horse. 

2. Here on the left is a standard-bearer lowering his colour, on 
which is a raven (the cognisance of Sir Rhys), to a knight who is 
charging, but neither appears to be in armoar. Between them is a 
small figure holding sword over right shoulder, buckler in lefb hand. 
I doubt if the small figures are intended to be dwarfs, bat rather, on 
account of space, they are so introduced. Following the knight are 
two soldiers, each having breast-plates, bearing a lance showing 
backler. Then comes an archer going in the contrary direction. 
Lying before him, or perhaps falling down wounded, is a small figure, 
not to be interpreted as a dwarf. Then a soldier with lance on 
shoulder advances towards the archer. Another follows with halbert 
or pole-axe, buckler, and sword, more fally in armoar, and appa- 
rently having on a salade or head-piece. Behind him, on a moant, 
is a curious little figure bending forwards, blowing a war-horn, 
wearing a scymitar; beneath is a dog or hound. Then comes a 
knight, fully armed, on horse at the charge, to a castle in front, on 
top of which is some device not intelligible on cut. Before the 
castle gate a soldier, fully armed, is drawing his sword. 

8. On the lefb a fully-armed soldier holds a lance in lefb hand, his 
right on his dagger. In front of him another with cap, otherwise 
armed, holding a bow in left, an arrow in right, apparently receiving 
two women in submission ; following them a monk, carrying a bow 
in left ; something in right not visible. After him a soldier carry- 
ing two bows and two arrows, also following. All this seems to be 
an act of submission. Then comes a soldier turned back, with lance 
or pike at the charge, in arrest of five figures, between whom and 
him is a fleur-de-lis. The first of these holds a sword, not in attack, 
however; then one with halbert on shoulder j then one with pike 
or lance; another with halbert, buckler; and, lastly, a small figure 
holding a bai*p. Above his head is a second fleur-de-lis. 

The whole of this seems like an act of submission, and the fleur- 
de-lis has a meaning, if we could arrive at it, as it also separates 
two parties. 

The illustration is from a photograph expressly taken for the pur- 
pose by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, to whom the Association is much 
indebted. 

In taking the visitors through the house, Mr. Alan Stepney- 
Gulston, whose knowledge of archasology is really remarkable, 
made some very interesting remarks on the varioas objects he 
pointed out. The following brief summary may bo sufficient for our 
present purpose. 
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The BaBqneting Hall. — This hall was (nntil abont ninety years 
ago, when some forty rooms on the sonth side were palled down on 
account of their rainons condition) situated in the middle of the 
old mansion, which then formed three sides of a square, and in front 
of the tournament-court ; and until 1804 was used as the banquet- 
ing hall, having been in use as such since the days of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, KG., 1490. 

The mantelpiece was restored in 1644, as shown by the date in- 
corporated with the quaint ornamentation thereon, together with 
the arms of the Yaughans of Derwydd and the Tewdwr lion. 

The " Hoda cum Tewdwr'* Cabinet. — In Lewis Dwnn's Heraldic 
VmtcUion in 1586, vol. i, p. 156, and in Baronia de Kemeys, from the 
Bronwydd MSS. (Greorge Owen, antiquary, 1591), are given the 
descent and pedigrees referred to on this interesting and perhaps 
earliest example of Welsh heraldic carving, circa 1416, having upon 
it the following coats of arms : — 

HODA CVU MAnN 
HODA CVM TBWDWR 
HODA CVM IVBDAN 
HODA CVM KVHTLYy. 

Fenton says Martin of Tours conquered the cantref of Oemmaes 
1094, and became a Lord-Marcher with Lucas de Hoda or Hood. 
We are able to illustrate this unique cabinet by means of a repro- 
duction of Mr. T. Mansel Franklen's excellent photograph. 

Four early Welsh oak chests : one is dated 1611, and bears adult 
figures, together with their little son and daughter, each having a 
quaint representation of crown or coronet. 

A fifteenth century Venetian bridal coffer, in silver repouss^ iron- 
work and crimson velvet, which, together with a bridal casket in 
green velvet and similar ornamentation, were brought from the 
Isola Bella on the Lago Maggiore in 1874 by Mr. Stepney-Gulston. 

Venetian cabinet exquisitely inlaid with cypress- wood and filigree 
tracery in olive and rosewood, of the early fifteenth century work. 
Shakespeare, writing in his Taming of the Shrew (Act ii, Scene 2), in 
1596, where he makes Gremio, while parading his wealth to Bap- 
tista, say as a temptation to Katherine : 

'' First, as you know, my house within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold, 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands ; 
My hangings all of Tyrean tapestry ; 
In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns, 
In cypress chests myriads counterpointb^ 
Costly apparel,*' etc. 

Welsh Hunting Knife (or Hunting Sword). — This old Welsh 
hunting-knife wa«t inherited by Mr. Stepney-Gulston (together with 
many other relics) from his great-great-grandmother, who with her 
younger sister were the last and sole heirs of the family of the Stepneys 
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of Llanelly. Their crest of a Talbot's head will be observed as form- 
iDg one of the gills of the haft. The blade has evidently been part 
of a sword of greater antiquity, it apparently having been shortened 
down for its present nses in Elizabethan times. 

The Stepney China. — This cabinet of a complete dinner, tea, and 
coffee service, of over 200 pieces, and bearing the splendidly-illumi- 
nated coat of arms of the Stepneys, is of the finest Oriental china, 
and was made iu 1740, and executed in China to the order of the 
sixth baronet, Sir Thomas Stepney, upon his marriage with Eleanor 
Lloyd, the great heiress of Derwydd and Danyrallt, his wife's 
armorial bearings being shown on the escutcheon of pretence. 
There are several additions to the services, no doubt to supplement 
breakages, which were made at Lowestoft, and the latter must, of 
course, date from 1762 and afterwards, and are easily recognisable. 

Ancient Qaem, or Hand-mill. — The upper mill-stone, or '* Rider" 
(Judges ix, 53), found by Mr. Stepney-Gulston near Beighton, 
Norfolk, 1859. The lower, or nether mill-stone (Job xii, 24), found 
by Mr. Stepney-Qulsfon on Carreg Sawdde, near Llangadock, 1871. 

Two Jacobean carved oak chairs, with straight backs, and the 
Tudor rose displayed in solid oak carving for the seats. 

An early Tudor carved oak chair. 

An old English eight-legged folding table, in thick oak, fastened 
together with oaken bolts, in fine preservation ; also an old English 
square high stool. Both similar to examples at Haddon Hall. 

Library. — A fine specimen of a very early Jacobean ceiling, in 
first-rate preservation, pronounced by Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S. A., 
as being ^* as fine of its kind as he had ever seen*'. 

Four panels of Lombardo-Yenetian tapestry, in excellent preser- 
vation, representing hunting scenes of the fifteenth century. 

Chapel. — The space now used as an inner hall, and containing the 
old carved oak staircase, was, previous to the Reformation, the chapel 
of the mansion, and from the outside can still be seen the ancient 
arched doorway and a curious "three-light window, with orna- 
mental headings", stated by Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S. A., to be 
purely "Edwardian", of the thirteenth century period, 1272. 
During the restorations lately undertaken by Mr. Stepney-Gulston, 
the bas^'of the projection upon which probably stood the altar was 
come upon, situated on the east side wall to the left of the entrance. 

An antique iron crucifix, with dowel base for fitting into a stand ; 
the Christus upon it is modelled in a sadly emaciated and suffering 
form. 

A fine old carved bishop, wearing the triple crown, and in the act 
of conferring the blessing, the right hand being raised. This is a 
rare and curious example of early ecclesiastical carving, and Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams gives the opinion that it probably formed an 
ornament in the reredos of the chapel. 

Porch. — ^The entrance formerly on the east side of the banqueting 
hall is formed of two archways^ an inner archway of severe cham- 
fered style, keyless, and in shape parallel to an ellipse of the thir- 
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teenth centnry work, similar to the arch way of the chapel door; and 
an outer archway of a later date, namely, 1490. It is, like the other 
arches, constructed of hard red conglomerate of the old red sand- 
stone formation which is fonnd close by, and is a slightly-pointed 
fonr-centred Tndor arch, made oat of two large stones, meeting in 
the centre of the arch ; the spandrils are carved with the armorial 
insignia of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, namely, the raven on one side, and 
the Tudor rose, in honour of Henry YII, upon the other. Of the 
inner arch, and also of the chapel doorway, there are many similar 
examples, notably at Merton College, which is a fine sample of early 
domestic architecture ; and also in several arches in Picton Castle, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Old Derwydd. — Of the old portion of Derwydd, which has been 
lately rescued from falling to ruin, Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., is 
of opinion that most of it is of the twelfth century work, the corbels, 
string-courses, and batter of the gables strongly supporting the 
view. It may be noted that the space now occupied by the carriage 
circle in front of the house was formerly the tournament or tilting- 
yard, and it was used as lately as 1800 for the purpose of drilling 
the militia. An old building used as a barracks, besides upwards of 
forty rooms to the south side of the banqueting hall, were in 1820 
pulled down on account of their ruinous condition. The date of the 
last restoration of Derwydd by the present owner is 1888. 

The following objects were dug up during the excavations made 
in 1888, on the east side of the buildings : 

Antler of ten points, at a depth of about 12 ft., found incisted in 
ash and detritus, hardened by oxidisation, pronounced to be, by Mr. 
E. Laws, a red deer's horn of the Pleistocene or Glacial period. 

Iron bullet, 6^ oz., 1^ in diameter, at a depth of nearly 17 fl. 

A flint *• celt", 2 J in. long by 1| broad. 

Two celts in mountain marble. 

Several pieces of Roman pottery and mosaic tesserae and glass. 
Copper cup of ancient Roman "Libra", 5 in. in diameter; also 
several bronze fibnlsd and rings, together with part of a Celtic brass 
bell. 

A formed and hilfced spear-head, in indurated grit, 8^ in. long. 

A large flint clah, 11^ in. by 8 in., very fine. These two last were 
found near Londonderry, Ii*eland. 

The King's Room. — In 1210, King John stayed at Derwydd after 
leaving Carmarthen, on his return from Ireland. He passed through 
Ystrad Towy on his way to Brecon (see his Itinerary). In 1485, Henry 
Earl of Richmond (Henry VII), while his main forces were march- 
ing through Cardiganshire into England, was entertained at Derwydd 
by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., whence they left together for the 
battle of Bpsworth Field. In the King's room is a very 6ne mantel- 
piece of the early Jacobean style, and a splendid frieze round the 
old " pendant" ceiling, ornamented with the armorial bearings of the 
Princes of South Wales — the ravens of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., 
the Tudor rose, and many other quarteringa The antique stone 
aruhway of the fire-place is fifteenth century early Tudor work. 
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Sir Bhjs ap Thomas's BiOom. — In 1470, Sir Rhys ap Thomas had 
just returned from the court of the Duke of Burgundy, where he 
was brought up, and where he had won his spurs ; and, living then 
principally at Derwydd, he fell under the strong inflaence of the 
Abbot of Talley,* by whom he was finally persuaded to throw in his 
lot with the fature King Henry VII, by whom in 1605 he was 
created Knight of the Garter. In Sir Rhys ap Thomas's room is 
an old mantelpiece of early Jacobean work, in the centre of which 
is an antique figure representing a primeval Welshman. The ghost 
of '* Gwen" Vaughan is popularly believed to haunt this room, the 
lady only, it is said, appearing to unmarried men ! 

Black Letter Book and Goggles : 325 years ago (1892). — This book 
in black letter of Ovid, his invective against Ibis" (published in 
1577), was the property of Sir Griffith ap Rhys, great-grandson of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G. The Goggles therewith, invented 1557, 
having been handed down to their present owner, Mr. Sfcepney- 
Galston, never having therefore been out of the possession of a 
descendant of Sir Rhys ap Thomas. 

MS, 1640 : MS. book of prayers, written by Dr. Joseph Gulston, 
D.D., chaplain and almoner to King Charles I. He preached to the 
King his last sermon on Sunday, November 12, 1648, in Carisbrooke 
Castle, Isle of Wight, before going to the scaffold. (See Peck's 
Denderata Curioaa, p. 403.) 

Carmen Successioni: Published 1709; this book is bound in 
leather, with the arms of the Stepneys quartered with those of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., emblazoned in gold on both sides. 

Pi'ayer Book. — This magnificent book, bound in crimson, and 
bearing the Rojal Arms emblazoned on both sides, was presented by 
King George lY to his ** friend", Joseph Gulston, Esq., of Ealing 
Grove. This book belonged to George III, and was printed in the 
twelfth year of his reign (1772). 

Florentine Dagger and Poison Cup. — The dagger is in fine alto 
relievo work of the fifteenth century, exemplifying 



" Love and Beauty o'ershadowed by Death. 



»* 



The poison cup is also of fifteenth century, or, perhaps, earlier, 
being made of moss-agate, mounted in repousse gold, with agate 
basework of the Benevennto-Cellini school. 

CEpnochce ; antique Greek glass jug {Oinochoe)^ used for ladling 
wine from the bowl. Dug up in Oxford, 1865. 

Phoenician Oinochoe and Amphorse (exhumed in 18G9). — From 
the temple of Venus at Paphos (modem Bafa) in the island of 

^ Sir Rh js ap Thomas took as his ^* leman" Gwenllian, sister to his friend 
Robert, Abbot of Talley, and by her he left Margaret Ellen, Ellen the 
younger, Margaret the younger, Maud, William (settled at Sandy Haven, 
and one time High Sheriff for Pemhroke), David the elder, David the 
younger, Thomas, and Philip. Sir Rhys was twice married, and left children 
by five others. 
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Cyprus. The antboritj of Jacqnemart, Dr. Biroh, and Dmrj 
Fortnnm, with moderate certainty, assign these samples of ancient 
pottery to different epochs, from 700 B.C. to 150 B.C., the most 
modem being thus over 2,000 years old. (See Litchfield, p. 9, 
Chaffers, etc.) 

Antique wine-bottle, and portion of another. Dug up during 
excavations at Derwydd. Upon the broken portion is the glass seal 
or stamp, marked " Lady Stepney, 1780". 

Several Greek Lychnoi and Lekuthoi. — Lamps and oil flasks, 
which latter were frequently buried or burnt with the dead. Some 
Egyptian ''mummy figures" brought by Mr. A. Stepney-Gulston 
from the Temple of the Sphinx, 1869. 

A Bold Example of Sixteenth Century Carving. — Probably the 
lintel of a chimney-piece, discovered in the wall of the library upon 
the removal of old panelling during restoration in 1888, represent- 
ing the large sun or Tudor rose pattern. 

An interesting collection of arms. 

A large collection of porcelain and china, consisting of more 
than a thousand examples of rare early Chinese, Hispano- Moresque, 
Gubbio, Delia i^obbia, Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, Bow, Swansea, 
and Nantgarw, besides Pekin and Nankin, Old Spanish, French, 
and English of every kind. 

Oliver CromwelFs Seal, 1653-58. — This seal (6ve-eighths of an 
inch in diameter) has engraved upon it the whole of the '' Lord's 
Prayer*', and was presented to Mrs. Stepney-Gulston by Mr. John 
Cromwell Williams, it never till then having lefb the family. 

Angelica Kauffman's Ring. — This ring, which has the famous 
artist's portrait (bas-relief) in onyx, was presented by Angelica 
Kanffman personally as a gift of friendship to Joseph Gulston, Esq., 
of Derwydd, and is pronounced to be the most admirable likeness 
of the great lady artist extant. 

An antique Roman intaglio : Head of Jupiter. 

A collection of Heraldic and Signet Seals. 

Abyssinian Curios. Portable Altar. — Incised inscription in 
Amharic on both back and front, which, although examined at the 
British Museum, have never as yet been translated. This interest- 
ing object was brought from Magdala, together with the other relics, 
by Dr. Rassam, and presented by him to Captain Anderson, step- 
brother to Mrs. Stepnoy-Gnlston, in June 1867. 

Iron Abyssinian Cross. — This relic of early Christian antiquity 
was held as extremely sacred, and wherever it was set up the place 
was at once constituted as sanctified for religions ceremony. 

Original Letter (and impression of seal) in Amharic, from King 
Theodore II to Dr. Rassam, with translation attached. The seal 
itself was presented by Dr. Rassam to the British Museum. 

Amharic MS. — Service-book in case. An early copy of the Book 
of Psalms, which was taken from the dead body of a priest after the 
battle of Magdala, 1867. 

A Pair of Ivory Anklets. — Taken from the body of an Abyssinian 
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wnrrior af^er the batile of Magdala, 1867, together with two relic- 
holders in fine silver filigree work. 

A Sacred Ornament. — Made ont of a root, with fleur-de-lis head. 

An Oak Casket. — Copy of Eleanor Cross, with carved crosslots of 
wood. From the Abbey of Blanchland, co. Darham, founded drca 
1130. 

Qoeen Marie Stuart's Cabinet — This cabinet, in rosewood, olive 
wood, and gilded bronse, was the property of the unhappy Qaeen 
Marie Stuart of Scotland, and was given by her to Lady Mary 
Ruthven (who was her " name-daughter'*), eldest daughter of 
William, first Earl of Gowrie, who became in 1579 Countess of 
Athole. (See Scott's History of Qowrie^ p. 96.) It has thus 
descended in the direct line, together with tiie family honours, to 
Mr. Stepney-Gulston of Derwydd. 

Marie Antoinette's Cabinet. — The unfortunate Queen of Louis 
XVI, an Archduchess of Austria (daughter to Maria Theresa), was 
beheaded October 16, 1798. This cabinet of inlaid ivory and 
tortoise-shell was given to Alan James Oulston of Derwyild by his 
great-aant. Miss Eliza Gulston-Stepney, who died 24th November 
1857, ot. 88, having been bom in 1769. She was in Paris during 
the '*Beign of Terror', being then about 24 years of age, when 
Qaeen Marie Antoinette was beheaded. Miss Gulston-Stepney re- 
ceived the cabinet as a gift of friendship from one of the Queen's 
ladies-in< waiting. 

Sir Anthony Vandyke's Cabinet, known as ** Vandyke's Paint 
Box". — This escritoire, together with several of his paintings, has 
been handed down in direct line from Sir Anthony Vandyke, Knt., 
to Mr. Stepney-Gulston, who, throngh the marriage of Vandyke's 
only daughter, Justina, to Sir John Stepney, third baronet, is now 
the senior living representative of Vandyke. 

A Large Collection of Oil Paintings. — By Vandyke, Jamieaon, 
Valkenbonrg, Stone, Bloomfield, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Opie, B.A., 
Ceilings, R.A., Dobson, R.A., Samuel Coates, R.A., West, Larghi, 
eta, of ancestral and local interest; such as portraits of Sir Anthony 
Vandyke, Knt., Lady Jastina Vandyke, Sir John Stepney, George 
Stepney (poet and ambassador), Cooncillor Bevan, Madame Bevan, 
Dr. Joseph Galston, D.D., chaplain- almoner to Charles I; Eleanor, 
only daughter and sole heiress of Thomas Lloyd of Derwydd and 
Danyrallt ; Lord Carbery of Golden Grove ; Lady Carbery, ditt^o ; 
Anne, Duchess of Bolton, their only daughter ; Sir Harry Vuughan, 
Knt., and many others.^ 

Amongst other curious and valuable objects too numerous to 
mention may be named a great quantity of rare MSS., books, snuif- 

* The carved mantelpieoe in the dining-room is interesting on aooount of 
the upper portion having been brought, in 1850, from Chepstovr. It is dated 
1632, although the m^jor portion gives evidence of being of an earlier date. 
It represents the Garden of Eden, with the Trees of Life and of Knowledge, 
together with three figures representing the Trinity ; the later additions 
showing Adam and Eve and the Tempter, also the two " Wdsh dragons". 

6th sib., vol. X. 11 
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boxes, miniaturefl, articles of yertHy together with rnnny rrmarkable 
pieces of furniture. 

The following note ou Derwjdd has been received from Mrs. 
DawRon : — 

" Derwydd was at one time^ in the possession of the Gwjns, a 
family who for many generations lived in the neighbourhood of 
Llandeilo, and intermarried with most of the principal families about 
them. They claimed direct descent from Griffith ap Rhys, Prince of 
South Wales, who married Maud, daughter of William de Breos, 
whose son, Owain ap Grufiydd, is stated by Lewys Dwnn^ to have 
lived at Piode, in the parish of Llandybie. The sixth in descent 
from Owain ap Grnffydd was Gwylim ap Gwallter of Is Cennen, to 
whom Lewys Glyn Cothi addressed a poem, in which he described 
his residence as being opposite to Dinevor Castle on the other side 
of the Towy, and applies to him the term * Gwalch i Henri Dwnn', 
i.e., * hawk or hero to Henry Dwnn', from which it would appear 
that he took some part in the wars under the command of Sir Henry 
Donne of Kidwelly. He married Joan, daughter of Meredydd Bwl 
of Cil-y-Bhychen, in Llandybie parish, whose arms were Argenty a 
bull passant iohle^ armed and unguled argent. The poet extols both 
G willy m and his wife for being charitable and religious. 

'* Lewys Dwnn gives two pedigrees of the family, who at that time 
were living at Lletty Oariad, Nant-yr-Ai*ian, in the parish of 
Llandeilo, and brings them down to William Philip, living 1609, 
whose wife was Blanch, daughter of John Gwyn of Llauelwedd, 
and stepdaughter of Sir Gelli Meyrick. 

"Their son was John Gwyn William of Derwydd, which estate 
he acquired by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Rhydh Howell Bedo of Derwydd ; but it does not seem to have 
remained long in the family, and may very probably have been 
forfeited to the Commonwealth in the Civil Wars, for the Gwyns 
were ardent Royalists, and sustained heavy losses in the Royal 
causa In recognition of their loyalty, and to compensate them for 
the loss of their property, Charles II, in the year 1670, created a 
patent place, conferring on Captain Richard Gwyn the office of 
Receiver of Fire-hearth and Stove duties for the counties of 
Glamorgan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Cardigan. 

" In 1702, Queen Anne conferred another patent on Richard and 
William Gwynne and their heirs, appointing them to the office of 
Customer of Cardiff and other subordinate posts. This pofit was 
worth about seven hundred a year, and remained in the family till 
the death of Richard Gwyn, who died a bachelor in 1770, and was 
buried in St. John's Church jard, Swansea. 

''Captain Richard Gwyn's brother, John Gwyn, retained pos- 
session of Piode, and married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Arthur Wogan, by whom he had a son Arthur, the last of the 
Gwyns of Piode, for his two sons, Richard and Thomas, both died 

^ Apparently only daring the latter portion of a single generation. 
> Meyrick 8 edition of 1846, vol. i, pp. 185, 197, 232. 
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fit Oxford. His joangest danghter Jane married Charles Phillipps 
of Llandybie, and had an only daughter, who married John Yanghan 
of Golden Grove. The arms of the Gwjns are thus described in 
an old mannscript: — 

*^ ' Hee beareth Gules a Lyon Rampant or, Langned armed and 
membred of je first within a Border engrailed of the second.* 

'* Among other relics of the Gwyn family still extant are some 
MS. pedigrees, the two patents of Charles IT, of Qneen Anne, a book 
of Honrs belonging to Elizabeth, wife of Captain Richard Gwyn, 
a series of letters written by the same lady from Swansea in the 
year 1677 to her hnsband, who was then in London, and a cnrions 
gold trinket of highly-finished workmanship, said to have been 
Henry VIlI's firnt present to Anne Boleyn. According to a tradition 
handed down in the family, it was given by Anne Boleyn, shortly 
before her execution, to the captain of the guard, who was an 
ancestor of the Gwyns, with the remark that *a serpent it was, 
and a serpent it had proved to her'. 

'*A11 these things are now in the possession of Canon Bevan of 
Hay, the present representative of the family.*' 

The PanUy-llyn Bone Caves. — Mr. Alan Stepnej-Gulston con- 
ducted the party to the limestone quarry near Derwydd, where the 
bone caves were discovered, and there delivered the following very 
interesting address ; — 

"A Paper on the Craig Derwyddon Bone Caves (near Pant-y-Llyn, 
Llandybie, Carmarthenshire). Bead upon the spot on 11th 
August 1892, by Alan Stepney-Gulston of Derwydd. 

** Gentlkmen, — I will at once point out the position of the great 
Craig Derwyddon (Pant-y-llyn) bone cave as it existed before it 
was almost entirely quarried away, and when this huge cliff* of 
mountain limestone, known by its ancient and significant name of 
Craig Derwyddon, was still intact 

" ' The fitting domain of the archsdologist, his true and proper 
field of research', says Sir Archibald Geikie, ' is the history ot man 
upon the globe' ; and here we are brought face to face with one of 
those, perhaps, neolithic bone oaves, which help ns to evolve the 
history of prehistoric man. 

**You will observe that where we are now standing, looking 
towards the north-east, we are on the brink of what is known as 
* the great &alt' in the limestone stratum of these parts, and which 
was specially noticed in the geological survey made by Sir Henry 
de la Beche in 1881, and again in 1845 ; and running in a loop-like 
form from the smaller cavern, which you see on the south-east side, 
this great bone cave continued across the spot on which we are now 
standing, and just under the outer fold of the mass of rock forming, 
aa it were, the wall of 'the great fault'; thence it ran in a north- 
westerly direction, and bifurcated twice as it rose under the 
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upheaval of the strata towards the north, and we are still able to 
ezamino those portions which remain of the caves on the face of 
Craig Derwjddon. 

*^ I have, throngh the kindness of my neighbour, Mr. Southern of 
Pant-yr-odin, been able to examine the whole correspondence and 
papers compiled by the late Professor Bolleston, who in the year 
1878 visited these caves, and collected all the information then pro- 
oarable, and he thus speaks of these prehistoric remains : — ' Many 
years ago, in fact, in the month of August 1813, ten or eleven 
skeletons were fonnd in a cave near Llandybie. One sknll from the 
* find' we have in the Oxford University Mnseam. It is filled with 
crystalline loaf-sngar-like stalagmite, which has,of conrse, preserved 

it in its original outlines This skull was carried off by 

the Lord Dynevor of the time being, and by him was transferred to 
the hands of Dean Buckland, and so into onr Muscuhl . . . The 
rest of the human bones, together with the bones of elk and wild 
boar, were reinterred in a pit dug for their reception close by ; the 
site of this pit I hope to identify.' Professor Rolleston subsequently 
questioned several old men who had been working the quarry at the 
time of the * find', but was then unable to come to any accurate con- 
clusions. I have, however, by careful investigation, been able to 
tt ace the exact position of this ancient sepulchre. 




Pant-y-Llyn Bone Caves. 

" This piece of the * living' rock which you see here still standing 
was, it seems, left as a mark of the whereabouts of tie actual site. 
I'he vault itself, lying to the north side, was entered by a lateral 
opening some 30 ft. in length, which had become so entirely blocked 
up (whether through the silting- up action of time, or, perhaps, 
thi*ough the direct action of those who chose this solemn retreat as 
a sepulchre, must remain a matter of speculation) that the workmen 
were not aware of oven the existence of the cave until they broke 
into it from above in the ordinary course of their workings. 

" A somewhat inaccurate account of the ' find' was published in 
the Cambrian newspaper of the 14th August 1813, and it was then 
reproduced, tof^ther with a supposed plan of the vault, in Dillwyn'a 
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Caniributions to a History of Swansea, p. 52, nnd by farther research 
I have ascertained that that part of the cavern, which bad been used 
for sepulture, and which was entered from the north side, seems to 
have admeasnred from IG to 17 fl. in length, by 12 to 13 fl. in 
width, and was of an ovate form, the irregnlar vaoltings of the roof 
averaging abont 4 ft. high in the centre. 

*' There were twelve skeletons in all, the first seven lying with 
their feet towards the entrance, and their heads towards the west ; 
in iaztaposition were three other skeletons, placed transversely, 
with their heads lying towards the soath ; and, lastly, at a point 
about 10 yards further, into that part of the cave that extended 
towards the south, were two other skeletons of £^reat size, lying also 
with their heads towards the south. It is remarkable that they all 
lay with their faces turned upward, and with the heads brought 
slightly forward on to their breasts, the skulls in every case resting 
npon a solid ledge of rock some six inches higher than the leyel 
plane npon which the rest of the skeleton lay, and the arms extend- 
ing fiat down each side of the body, which was laid straight out 
and face upwards, the whole of the floor being covered by what is 
described as fine sand, one of the skeletons only having been sub- 
jected to the incrustation of the stalagmite referred to by Professor 
llolleston. 

'* It now only remains for me to tell you what is probably the true 
story of what has become of these precious prehistoric relics. 

'' Ist. One skull, already mentioned, was taken by the third 
Baron Dynevor, and given by him to Dean Buckland, by whom it 
was finally deposited in the museum at Oxford. 

** 2nd. Several others of the skulls were taken away by a gentle- 
man of the name of Wrey, then living at a place called Thomhill, 
some four miles distant, which place was sold in 1880 by a Miss 
Fosset, when all traces of the skulls were lost sight of, a huge 
stalactite only being still to be seen as an ornament upon the lawn 
there. 

'* 3rd. A portion of the bones, together with the stalagmite found 
there, were burned in an old lime-kiln which pre-exist«d on the site 
of the present kiln, now marked with a stone, showing tlie date of 
1823, namely, ten years later tlian the ' find*. 

*' 4th. The whole of the remainder of the bones, I am told, both 
of the human remains and also of the elk horns and teeth of the 
wild boar, which latter were only found amongst the dibris which 
stopped up the mouth of the cave, were thrown away, and were 
gradually covered up by the ' talus' or * spoil* from the quarry. 

'* I have also been informed that certain * copper' utensils were 
known to have been fonnd, together with the skeletons, and I have 
great hopes, should this prove to be a fact, that one or more of them 
may yet be recoverable. 

'^All the skulls are described as being exceedingly large, and 
there exists a tradition that, at the time of their exhumation, the hat 
of the largest-headed bystander proved, upon trial, to be too small 
for the smallest of the ancient skulls. 
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** A ramonr was set afloat at the time of tlie ' find', nnd whicli also 
found its way into Diliwyo's History, he having copied it from the 
(7am6rt(in newspaper of the day, that the bones (or some of them) 
were reinterred in the chnrohyard at Llandeilo ; this, however, seems 
to be entirely mythical, and, I am positively informed, was set going 
by the qnarry people, partly through a superstitions fear, and partly 
lest the bones should again be disturbed by the numerous visitors, 
who for a long while continued to enquire about them. 

"I may add that the spot where the remaining portion of the 
bones and horns were shot is situated about ten yards to the north 
of the two kilns before mentioned, and the superincumbent mass of 
the 'talus' subsequently shot over the same spot would prove 
exceedingly costly to remove ; and it is a question (as says Professor 
Bolleston), with regard to the digging away of this ' talas', whether 
anyone could be found sufficiently enthusiastic to risk some £500 in 
a doubtful scientific investigation." 

**Afemo.f 7th September 1892. — Since the reading of the above I 
have received further information from an old man who vras working 
in the quarry, and actually was present at the ' find', and by his 
direction, together with the help of his son, a spot some ton yards 
north of the mouth of the lower or southern portion of the cave, 
still extant, has been identified as the place where a number of the 
bones, together with some of the stalagmite found upon them, were 
reinterred, and which it may be possible to have examined.— 
A. S..G." 

Mr. Edward Laws thought they ought to be very grateful to Mr« 
Stepney-Gulston, who, if he had not succeeded in digging out the 
remainder of the bones, had at any rate succeeded in digging out 
some of the old papers connected with the discovery. It was from 
his (the speaker's) house that Professor Bolleston started in quest 
of the bones, and the latter thought it was a most important dis- 
covery, and his old friend, Professor Bolleston, would, at the time, 
talk of nothing else. 

Mr. Stepney-Gulston pointed out that on the opposite side of the 
gap in the ridge the noted cave of Owain Law Goch was to be 
found. Near the Pant-y-llyn bone caves is a place called Craig 
Derwyddon, and close by is the scene of the exploits of Owain Law 
Goch, a character who appears to have absorbed some of the features 
of Arthurian romance. A cave in the locality bears Owain's name. 

Llandybie Parish Church. — Here the Bev. David Davies, the Yicar, 
read the following paper on his church : — 

**' This chorch is dedicated to Tybie, daughter of Bryohan Brych- 
einiog. She suffered martyrdom about the middle of the fifth 
century, on the spot where the church now stands. Tybie and her 
sister Heian, who is the patron saint of a church in the adjoining 
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parish of Llanarthnej, are supposed to haye lived at a place now 
called Q^lljfrynon, a corruption of Gellyforwjnion, %.e., the Virgin's 
Grove, at present a farmhonse about a quarter of a mile from the 
village, near which there is a well, known as Ffjnnon Tybie. The 
chnrch was restored in the years 1856-7, the work being carried oat 
by Mr. J. Harries, Llandeilo, from plans and specifications received 
from the late Sir Gilbert Scott; and restoration of the tower com- 
menced last year, and was completed in the spring of this year under 
the superintendence of Mr. £wan Christian. In the tower there is 
one peculiarity worthy of notice, namely, the absence of a door or 
entrance from the west, such as is to be found in towers of similar 
construction. This seems to point to the fact that the tower was 
built as a place of refuge and defence, and was adapted for military 
purposes. 

'*In the belfry there are three bells, two of which have lately been 
recast; these bore the date of 1681. There is one there now with 
the following inscription and date : — 

* James Howell, Vicar, 

* W^IlSm G&ths, } Churchwardens. 

' 1681/ 

" One of the two recast bore the same date, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion, namely : 

* Vivat Rex, et floreat Grex.' 

'*The earliest date to be found in the parish registers is 1695. 

'* There are several interesting mural tablets and monuments in 
the church, the earliest being one on the south side near the vestry 
door: 'In memory of Elizabeth, the wife of Owen Brigstocke of 
Llechdonny, in the county of Carmarthen, and daughter of David 
Llwyd of Castle Howell, in the county of Cardigan, who departed 
this life ye 3rd day of February 1667.* 

"In the chancel on the north side are monuments erected in 
memory of the Vaughans and Stepneys of Derwydd, and members 
of the families of Dyffryn and Aberlash, and near the west porch 
tablets in memory of the Du Bnissons of Glynhir. 

" Close to the Communion rails there is an elegant monument ' In 
memory of Sir Henry Vaughan of Derwydd, Knight-Colonel to his 
late Majesty Charles the 1st, who died a Member of Parliament ye 
6th day of December 1676.' 

" The Vaughans were warm Royalists, and consequently both Sir 
Henry Vauglian and his kinsman, the £arl of Carberry, were pur- 
sued by Oliver Cromwell, who, on going to Golden Grove in search 
of the Earl, sent a detachment to Derwydd with the view of entrap- 
ping Sir Harry. The two, however, escaped, and Cromwell succeeded 
only in capturing a good dinner with Lady Carbery, whose brilliant 
wit and beauty so influenced him that eventually both the Earl of 
Carbery and Sir Henry Vaughan were included in the general 
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pardon, and thus saved their estates from confiscation. According 
to tradition, Oliver Cromwell and his soldiers remained for a ni^ht 
at Plas in the village when on his way from Golden Orove, after 
passing through Derwjdd to Carreg-Cennen Castle. 

" I would invite your attention to the pillar which supports the 
chancel and chapel arches, as possessing features of interest, and 
also to the old font now in the tower." 

Lhoyn Beddau, — Here the party halted a few minutes to inspect 
a sepulchral cist, about 4 ft. square, formed of large stones set on 
edge, the cover being gone. This is now the sole survivor of seventy 
others stated to have formerly existed on the same spot. Mr. A. 
Stepney-Gulston remembers to have seen at least seventeen of 
them. 

CaUell Carreg Cennen.^ — Castell Carreg Cennen, although its ruins 
are not anything like so extensive as Kidwelly, or even Dynevor, is 
yet more imposing than either on account of the romantic position 
it occupies on the summit of a steep limestone crag, rising abruptly 
from the River Cennen, which flows at its foot on the south side. 
The distant view, as one approaches it up the valley of the Cennen 
from the west, is so striking and peculiar that it is diflScult to 
believe that one is living in the world of sober fact, and not face to 
face with the enchanter's castle of a mediaeval romance. Before the 
days of artillery the stronghold must have been almost impregnable, 
and its position, overlooking a wide stretch of country, would make 
it very useful as a watch-tower for the district. The plan is, 
roughly speaking, a square of about 100 ft. each side. The main 
entrance is on the north, and is flanked by two towers with octagonal 
ends. There are other towers at the angles, and a small projecting 
one on the cast side, containing the chapel. The approach to the 
castle is from the north. On the south the limestone clifi* is almost 
perpendicular, rising to a height of more than 300 ft. above the 
Cennen. The ground on the two remaining sides (the east and the 
west) is less precipitous, but still so steep and rough as to form an 
admirable defence. There are hardly any architectural details now 
remaining. The little trefoil ornament on the springing of the arch 
of the principal gateway is worthy of notice. The same thing 
occurs at St. Quentin's Castle, near Cowbridge, which is no doubt 
of the same period. It is difficult to assign a date to Castell Carreg 
Cennen. Roman coins have been found within the enclosed area, 
and some wild enthusiasts did not hesitate to put down the masonry 
of the lower part of the walls — which is diflerent from the rest, and 
better built— as Roman. A more probable view is that it was con- 
structed by the De Londres, Lords of Kidwelly, as an outpost to the 
larger fortress, in the twelfth century, and was further strengthened 

^ See papers by Archdeacon John Williams in Arch. Camh., 8rd Ser., vol. 
ill, p. 335, and by Rev. H. Longaeville Jones in 3rd Ser.« vol. iv, p. 10. 
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tiRnally (in West Wales, at all events) thej selected a site alrendy 
fortified by Nature, and supplemented its nataral strength by a 
simple but effectiye arrangement of bank and ditch where there was 
a depth of soil, or of loose stone walls where they would answer the 
purpose bett-er. These enclosures were generally very smRli, exposed 
to all the winds of heaven, and scarcely ever supplied with water. 
The conclusion he drew w»s that they were not dwelling-places^ but 
refuges for a sparse population who lived in the valleys below, and 
that when danger appeared the braves of the tribe hurried their 
women, children, long-faced oxen, hairy little sheep, and great long- 
legged pigs into these little camps, where they made a stand until 
relieved by their neighbours. These circumstances were all opposed 
to the arrangements cm Carnedd Coch. There they had an excellent 
water-supply, gigantic works, which proved the co-operation of a 
very coosiderable population, and engineering of a very different 
order from the little cliff castles. The inhabitants probably lived 
with their flocks and herds within the walls. Notwithstanding the 
finding of the little flint chip he thought they must give up the Neo- 
lithic people. Next in order of time came a big, sturdy, round-headed 
folk, differing very much from the Neolithic people, carrying in 
hand a bronze tomahawk tor fighting purposes, but still using stone 
for common implements. They burned their dead, and smashed such 
chattels as they placed by the ashes, apparently with the notion that 
they thus made ghosts of them, and enabled them to go to ghost* 
land with their spectral owner. They also invented, or at all events 
introduced, the potter's wheel. Now, the pottery which usually 
went by the name of the Bronze Age ware, consisted of badly- 
burned decorated uras, which were apparently actually baked in the 
funeral pyra Besides these, he had also found a common rough 
potsherd, wheel tnrned and fairly well baked, in association with 
bronze remains, and a fragment which he had picked up betwen the 
camps seemed to be of that nature. Taking into consideration the 
flint chip and this bit of rough pottery, he was inclined to say that 
the walls of Carn Goch were put together by the people who used 
bronze axes, and afterwards bronze swords, spears, etc. The 
Neolithic people might have had a settlement here also, but he did 
not think the existing walls were constructed by them. 

" Still, the whole erection might be later, for periods over-lapped 
each other ; for instance, the last use of stones for warlike purposes 
in Wales of which he had found record took place only 244 years 
ago, when Oliver Cromwell was beleaguering Pembroke Castle in 
1648. The ship carrying his cannon-balls sank at Sharpness Point, 
80 masons were set to make him limestone cannon balls, with which 
he bombarded the town. Succeeding generations had dwelt on 
Cam Goch, and he should not be at all surprised, if they dug within 
its walls, to find Roman remains turned up, seeing the many relics 
of that people which still exist in the neighbourhood. The fortifi- 
cation closely resembled certain camps in North Wales, and was 
exceeded in size by some of them, but it was the largest in the 
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Bonthem coonties. One like it existed on Stromble Head, in 
Pembrokeshire, bat thai was inferior to the CarmarthenBliire Camp. 
Were be to dig within the walls of Carn Oooh be noold clean ont 
the pond that was witbin them and the interior of tbe oral inclosnre, 
the oaHona circalar spaces in the walls, and examine tlie cairn. Bnt 
all this shonld be done most carefully by skilled hands, for the man 
who destroyed relics of the past to gratify a senseless cariosity was 
gnitty of a crime little short of sacrilege." 

CagUll Mevrig. — At a distance of f ofamilesontbofLlangadook, 
on the east side of the bigbroad, is a fine earthwork, oonsisling of 
a moated monnd with a base-conrt extending from the foot in horse- 
shoe shape on its outward faces. Traces of masonry have been 
found on the mound. Thia earthwork seems to belong to the same 
otaas as those at Talley and Twrla, already visited during the 
excursions. The Rer. C. Cbidlow promises a more detailed aocouot 
of Castell Menrig in a future number of the Journal. 

Uangadoek. — Here the party was supplied with luncheon, and 
afterwards inspected Mr. Menrio Lloyd's excellent collection of local 
antiquities, and several ancient docaments exhibited by Mrs, 
Thnrsby Pelbam of Abermarlais. Amonj^t the most precious pos> 
sessions of Mr. Uenric Lloyd is a small silver handhell, believed to 
bare belonged to the unfortnnate Charles I. Mrs. Thnrsby Pelbam 

showed a Roman gold ring, set with an intaglio, ^ -- 

found at Abermarlais, and another ring with apor- / 
trait of Henry VIII. The Association owes a debt // l 

of gratitude to Mrs. Thursby PeUiam for kindly // \ 

allowing Mr. Xldwsrd Owen to transcribe several { | 

documents which were exhibited on this occasion, U f 

and will be pnblished Bubseqoently in the Jonmal. v ' 

The only building of any antiquarian interest at ^ 
Llangadock is the church dedicated to St. Cadock. -^ -^ 

It is of the usual Carmftrthenshiro type, and pre- ^SSdM aS^i^S^ 
sents no features deserving of special notice. A laii. 

atone built into the eooth wall of the exterior of thetower.meaBiiring 
1 fl. 2 ins. long by 9 ins. high, bears the inscription, 
m ■ MT . I 
u . 1694 

EI . IW. 

and on the side now concealed from view is an early form of cross 
within a circle, having the ends of the arms of the cross like a tri- 
dent, and small circles between the arms. The bell at Llangadock 
Chnrch is inscribed 

TBOS. PROTHERO, M.A., VICAB. 

W (iii)K 1738. 
Mr. Alan Stepney-OnlBton has been good enongb to supply the 
above informaUon. 
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The sitQAtion of Llani^adook close to tbe JQnction of the Rirer 
Sawdde with the Towj is a pleasant one, and there is a fine rill&f^ 
green on the Boalh side. There is a bridire orer the Towv a milo 
Tvest of Llangadock and AbermarUis ; the rosidenca of Thorsbj 
Felham, Esq., is jost bejond. 



Ll<ivdovery. — The town of Llandoverj is sitnatod midwaj between 
the two ancient chnrcfaes of Llandingnt and Llanfair-ar-y-Biyn, the 



LlandiEtfftt Churcb. 

former being hnlf-a-niile to the sonthward, and the latter almost (he 
same distance to the northward. Llandingat Chnrch posaessen 
more features of interest than is nsnal in the Carmarthenshire 
eccleslaRtical strnptuieit, and these were ably explained by Mr. 
Stephen Wilh'ams, F.S.A. The tower here illustrated, from a sketch 
made by Mr. Worthiugtoii Smith, is one of the best in the district. 
The chnrchjard of Llandingat must always he a vacred spot for 



^ 



fev 
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arobEeitlogiata, lis containing the grave of Sir Gardner WiUcinson, tba 
great Egyptologist (born 1797, and died 1875). 

Llanrair-ar-y-br^a Cburcli baa a tower with some carious 
gargoylea. 

Yicar Pritcbard's honiie waa visited on this occiution, in re<;ard to 
wbicb lir. A. Stepney-Qulston supplies the following note : — 

" John Bnlraer, the editor of Beauliua of the Vicar of Llandovery, 
or, Li'ffht from the Welihmaii'i Oaitdln, in his preface to tlieac poems 



n Vinnr PritcUnrd'g 

quotes from MHlkin, who, speaking in 1804 of his visit to Llnn- 
dovery, and of the inqniries he made there respecting Vicnr Prilch- 
ard {Scenery, Anliquities, and Biography nf South Jf'alet, p. 579), tells 
DS that the Vicar was born at Llandovery about 1575, and that he 
died in 1644, having obtained the vicamge of Llandovery in 1C02; 
and that ' he was interred in the place of his nativity, thongh his 
grave cannot now be distinguished'. Bnlmer says, ' The house 
which was the Vicarage in Rees Pritchnrd's time is in a dilapidated 
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condition, and is converted into a granary, or to some other use of 
that kind. It wears the appearance of something bordering on 
magnificence, very unlike the character of the Welsh parsonages in 
general.' 

'* I may add that the old Llandovery folk in the neighbourhood 
even now speak of it as ' The Palace'. 
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Professor J. O. Westwood. 

Bt the death of Professor Westwood, Hope Professor of Zoolopfy, 
Oxford loses one of her mosfc distiiigaisbed meuibers. Born at 
Sheffield in 1805, John Obadiah Westwood coin^)leted his eighty- 
seventh year oa the 22nd of Dscember last. He received his early 
education at the Friends' School in his native town, and to these 
yoothfnl Qaaker impressions may in part be attributed his well 
known antipathy to anything savoaring of clorioalism. His family 
Bubseqaently moved to LichQeld, and later still to Chelsea. 

In dne coarse he was articled to a firm of London solicitors, and 
snch was his ability, that shortly after he was ''admitted'* he was 
offered a partnership in the firm, which he accepted. Bat althont^^h 
a man of very keen porception, possessed of a remarkable faculty 
for weighing evivience, aud with considerable aptitude for businoss, 
the dry hones of tbe liw failed to permanently attract him, and 
happily for Oxford, happily for science, he began more and more to 
devote himself to those studies which have since made his name so 
famous. His various gifts and his remarkable ability may be most 
easily estimated by considering how divergent were the branches of 
research in which he was equally distinguished. It would appear 
at first sight impossible that a single man could be one of the 
greatest living authorities on Anglo-Saxon and Mediaaval MSS. and 
art, and at the same time the leading entomologist of the day; and 
yet Westwood was not only the author of such monumental works 
as PalcBographia Sacra Pictoria^ Lapidarium WaiUce^ the Catalogue 
of the Fictile Ivories in the SotUh Remington Museum, and Facsimiles 
of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Snxon and Irish M^^fS.y but 
also of numerous entomological works, one of which, 2^he Introduc- 
tion to Entomology, is known in Germany as the Entomologist's 
Bible. As an artist he was entirely self-taught ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, he possessed an extraordinarily facile brush, and could 
portray with absolute correctness either the peculiarities of an ento- 
mological specimen, or the minutisB of a rare illumination. On the 
Continent he was probably better known than any contemporary 
Oxford man, except, perhaps, Dean Liddell, late Dean of Christ 
Church. 

In the course of his scientific researches he became acquainted 
with, and soon won the friendship o^ the late Mr. Hope, who pre- 
sented his valuable collection to the University, and subseqaently, 
in 1861, made Westwood the first Hope Professor. In 1858 the 
University conferred the degree of Honorary M.A. on Mr. West- 
wood, who was at that time Keeper of the Hope Collections, and in 

12 s 
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1880 lie was elected Ifonorarj Fellow of Magdalen College. He 
received the Royal Society's Gold Medal for entomological research, 
was Fellow of the Linnaean Society and of the Society of An tiqaanes, 
and was Honorary and Correspondinsr Member of many other 
learned institutions both at home and abroad. Bnt there was not 
one of his numerous honours and decorations of which he was more 
proud than that of the Rose of Brazil, conferred on him by the late 
Emperor. 

There was yet another side to the late Professor's character, 
which will leayc a blank in Oxford society hard to fill : to young 
and old alike he was a genial host, a ready sympathiser, and a 
staunch friend. He married, in 1839, Miss Eliza Richardson, who 
died in 1882 ; a lady scarcely less accomplished than himself, who 
accompanied him on all his archeBological tours, and to whom he 
was greatly indebted for assistance in making sketches and rub- 
bings of the inscribed stones to illustrate his Lapuiarium Wallim. 

Some idea of the extent of the labours of Professor Westwood in 
the cause of Welsh archfeology may be gathered from the number 
and value of the papers he has contributed to our JoarnaL Since 
the Oambriin Archaeological Association was founded in 1846, until 
the present year (a period of very nearly half a century), hardly a 
volume of the ArehcBologia Cambrensis has been issued which does 
not contain one or more learned treatises upon the early inscribed 
stones of Wales from his pen. The greater part of the information 
contained in these articles was collected together in the monu- 
mental work on the subject with which his name will be for ever 
associated. 

Prof. Westwood used often to attribute his success in the parti- 
cular branch of archsBology which he may be said to have created 
to the fact that he endeavoured always to concentrate his attention 
on this one subject, so as to work it out thoroughly ; and he used 
to advise younger men to take up other branches with the same in- 
domitable perseverance. It is only when we lose a man of Prof. 
Westwood's calibre that we realise how rare it is to find any one 
endowed with those mental qualities which enable him to strike out 
a line for himself early in life, and stick to it with such tenacity 
year after year that before the appointed span of human life is 
passed he reaches the goal of his ambition. 

Until the death of his wife the Professor was a constant attend- 
ant at the annual summer Meetings of the Association, where his 
genial society and the contagious nature of his enthusiasm for any- 
thing ancient contributed greatly to the success of these gatherings. 
It was, perhaps, not altogether a drawback that he was unable to 
'* beat the drum ecclesiastic", as there were generally others pre- 
sent who could do it for him. A good story is told of his having 
answered upon a memorable occasion, when questioned as to what 
religious sect he belonged, '* Sir, I am an tnsectarian !" 

Prof. West wood's archesological labours were chiefly confined to 
the palsBography and ornamentation of the early Christian monu- 
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ments of Wales, and of the Irish and Saxon MSS. When the story 
of the introduction of Christianity into Qreat Britain comes to be 
written from the point of view of art and archaBolopry, the materials 
be has collected together will form the groundwork of it 



MoKUis Chables Joxks. 



All Welsh antiqaaries will learn with deep regret that Mr. 
Morris Charles Jones, F.S.A., of Gnngrog Hall, Welshpjol, died on 
Friday, the 27th of January 1892. 

Mr. Jones was born on May 9th, 1819, in Montgomeryshire, and 
received his education at Bruce Castle School, Tottenham. He 
was a member of the firm of Messrs. Jones, Paterson and Co., 
Solicitors, of Liverpool, for upwards of forty years. 

Mr. Jones retired from practice in 1880, but for a long time 
previously he had devoted much of his leisure to archsBological 
pursuits. He was elected a F. S.A.Scot., in 1864, and a F.S.A. 
Lond. in 1870. His chief services to Welsh archaBology have been 
in connection with the Powys-Iand Club, founded in 1867, and the 
Powys-land Museum and Library, founded in 1873, in the 
establishment and carrying on of both of which enterprises he took 
a leading part. He edited in a very able manner the MotU- 
gomeryghire Collections^ issued by the Powys-land Club, and was 
the author of numerous antiquarian articles, amongst which may be 
mentioned *' The Abbey of Valle Crucis" and ** The Feudal Barons 
of Powys*'. Through Mr. Jones's instrumentality the Powys-land 
Museum and Library was transferred by deed of gift to the town 
of Welshpool in the Jubilee year, and has since become the 
Welshpool Free Public Library. Mr. Jones recently collected a 
sufficient sum of money to enable the whole of the ground plan of 
Strata Marcel la Abbey to be explored under the direction of M . 
Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A., the results having been published 
in the Transactions of the Powys-land Club. 

It will not be easy to fill the place left vacant by the death of so 
accomplished an antiquary as Mr. Morris Charles Jones, but it is 
sincerely to be hoped that his mantle may fall on the shoulders of 
some one worthy to carry on successfully the entei*prises which 
owe their existence chiefly to his genius and untiring energy. 
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St. Pathick : H[s Life and Tbachino. Bv R J. Newell, M.A., 
Head Master of Noiith Propriefary School, aatlior of ** A 
Popular History of the Ancient British Church.** London : 
S.P.C.K. 

It has been said that *' there is no Snint of whom more lives have 
been written, or fables told, than of St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland." Mr. Newell therefore has had no lack of material upon 
which to work, bat he has needed much careful discriminHtion in 
the nse he made of it; and it is pleasant to record that within the 
compass of two hundred and thirty small octavo pages he has given 
ns a succinct and handy account of the greatest of the Christian 
heroes of the Island of the Saints. His method of proceeding he 
thus explains in the Preface : *' I have consnlted modem authorities, 
and have illustrated the customs of St. Patrick's age and Church 
from all sources at my command, but have based my narration of 
his life and conception of his character upon his own writings and 
upon ancient records." Under the former head he expresses his 
special obligations to the late Rev. Dr. Todd's St. Patrick^ 
Apostle of Ireland^ Dr. Whitley Stokes' edition of The Tri- 
partite Life of Patrick^ and to Haddan and Stubbs' Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents; and under the latter, the Saint's own 
" Confession** and his *' Epistle to the Subjects of Coroticus", and 
to the two Lives written respectively by Muirchu, c. 680, and 
Tirechan, c. 656. But among the many authorities quoted, we 
find no allusion to Prof. G. T. Stokes' vivid and important work on 
Ireland and the Celtic Church, Perhaps this had not been 
published at the time Mr. Newell compiled his Life ; anyhow, we 
heartily commend its bright and picturesque descriptions as a set- 
off to the necessarily somewhat dry compendiousness of this ona 

Although St. Patrick was not the actual founder of Christianity 
in Ireland, the light thrown upon the religious and social condition 
of the country in his time, and its special interest for students of 
early Celtic Church history — whether in Ireland, Scotland, or 
Britain — absorb the attention as we follow Mr. Newell through 
the XV chapters into which he divides his hook, viz. : i. The Birth and 
Boyhood ; ii. Captivity and Escape ; iii, Training by Adversity ; iv, 
The Source and Date of his Mission; v, The Religions of Ireland ; 
vi. Landing in Ireland and Early Successes; vii, St. Patrick at 
Tara ; viii, Wcrk in Meath and Journey to Tjrawley ; ix, Training 
of Pupils and Founding of Chuixhes ; x, Work in Cunnaught; xi. 
Completion of the Great Journey, Founding of Armagh, and his 
Death ; xii. The Writings of St. Patrick ; xiii, The Two Patricks : 
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Historical and Legendary ; xiv, The Teaching of St. Patrick ; and 
XV, St. Patrick's Church. 

No little confusion has arisen as to the mission and work of our 
Saint, from the fact that Palladius, who preceded him and had been 
sent from Rome by Pope Celestine, but whose mission proved a 
failure, was also called Patrick, nnd so credited with much of the 
success and honour due to his greater namesake. Agnin, as time 
rolled on, and the reputation of the St. Patrick grew in later ages, 
it became encrusted over with a mass of mediaoval legends, and Mr. 
Newell has done good service by indicating some criterion by 
which the historic and the legendary Patrick must be discrimi- 
nated. 

Some interesting points of comparison in Oelric Church history 
deserve to be noticed here, however briefly. In discussing the pagan 
religions of Ireland, he tells us of the ancestor worship that pre- 
vailed, of the three great Solar Festivals on the 1st day of May, of 
August, and of November, of all of which we have some survival still ; 
of the adoi'ation of stones, and how St Patrick appropriated those at 
Mag Sclce by inscribing Christian symbols upon them. Again, he 
suggests that when the Saint was '' reading letters and alphabeta" 
to his converts (p. iii), he was reading to them religious epistles 
and primers — ^a suggestion which he might have offered more con- 
fidently had he known that the corresponding words in Welsh 
{llythyrau and wyddvnon) exactly confirm this conjectura 

In like manner, when the tablets in the hands of St. Patrick and 
his disciples were mistaken by the pagan mob for the short straight 
swords of the Irish, and conjectui*ed to have been wooden staves, he 
would have found in the peithynen the required connecting link. 
Again, when it is argued from the measurement for the oratory or 
church of the Ferta being given in one dimension only that it was 
probably circular, it derives no little corroboration from the cir- 
cumstance that the same thing is done in the Laws of Howel Dda 
with reference to churches, and that many, if not most, of our 
oldest churchyards are nearly circular. 

A very interesting account of Lomman's endowment of the See 
of Armagh '* throws a light upon one of the curious customs" not only 
of the ancient Irish, but also of the early British ; of which Giraldus 
Cambrensis complained loudly in his liinerarium CamhruXy t.^., 
succession by inheritance, of which I cannot do better than copy 
Mr. Newell's quotation from Dr. Todd's Si. Patrick^ Apostle of 
Ireland^ p. 149. It '* apparently had its. origin in the laws which 
regulated the tenure of land and the relation between chieftain and 
clansman or vassal, in ancient Ireland. The land granted in fee to 
St. Patrick or any other ecclesiastic by its original owner, con- 
veyed to the clencal society of which it became the endowment, all 
the rights of a chieftain or a head of a clan ; and these rights, like 
the rights of the secular chieftains, descended in hereditary suc- 
cession. The com-arb or co-arb, that is to say, the heir or 
successor of the original saint who was the founder of the religious 
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Bociotj, whether bishop or abbot, became the inheritor of his spiritaal 
and official influence in reh'gious matters. The descendants in 
blood, or * founder's kin', were inheritors of the temporal rights of 
property and chieftainship, although bound to exercise those rights 
in subjection or subordination to the ecclesiastical co-arb." 

It will suffice to add that the volume forms one of the hand j and 
serviceable sei-ies of ** The Fathers for English Readers", which the 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has supplied 
and places within the reach of every seeker after knowledge. 



Catalogue of the Manx Crosses with the Runic Inscriptions, and 
VARIOUS Readings and Renderings Compared. By P. M. C. 
Kermodb, F.S.A.Scot. 2nd edition. London : Williams and 
Norgate. (Date of publication not given.) 8vo. ; pp. 60. Six 
illustrations (all borrowed). 

We welcome a second edition of Mr. Kermode's excellent (7a/a- 
logue of Manx Crosses, the first edition of which was reviewed not 
long ago in the Archceologia Cambrensis. It is very gratifying to 
find that a work of this kind succeeds sufficiently well to induce the 
author to bring out a second edition so soon, notwithstanding the 
fact that there appears to have been a loss instead of a profit on the 
sale of the first edition. This is the sort of enterprise which the 
Government, or such a body as the Society of Antiquaries, 
might very well subsidise ; and it is highly improbable that in any 
country in Europe, except England, would an author of so valuable 
a work be allowed to suffer pecuniarily for it. 

We have so high an opinion of the usefulness of Mr. Kermode's 
book that we trust he will pardon our pointing out what appears to 
us one or two inconsistencies, and criticising some of the details of 
the arrangement. 

The book is entitled a Catalogue of Manx Crosses, and yet it is 
made to include such stones as the *'Aviti*' slab at Santon, and 
many others which are not crosses at all. Again, the Ogam in- 
scribed stones are omitted in the first part of the Catalogue, and 
placed amongst the inscriptions at the end. The diffionlty about 
the title of the book might be got over by calling it a " Catalogue 
of Early Christian Monuments in the Isle of Man." 

The number of monuments catalogued is eighty-four, and this 
includes not only the highly ornamented crosses and cross-slabs, 
but also stones with plain crosses incised, and in relief. To these 
should be added the four Ogam inscribed stones at Arbory and 
Ballaqueeny, making altogether eighty-eight. The number of in- 
Bcnptions is as follows : in Runes, twenty-four ; in debased Latin 
capitals, one; and in Ogams, six (two of the latter being on the 
Mai Lumkun Rune-inscribed cross at Kirk Michael). 

Instead of using his critical faculty, and selecting the most cor- 
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rect reading of each iDscription, Mr. Kerraode gives several alterna- 
tivo readings, tnanj of which are obviously wrong, thus leaving the 
uninitiated entirely in the dark as to which to choose. There is 
really no reason why every casual visitor to the Isle of Man, or 
writer to the Academy, should have his readings immortalised. 

To Welsh scholars the most interesting monuments in the Isle of 
Man are those having Celtic names in the inscriptions, those having 
Celtic forms of ornament, and those with debased Latin or Ogam 
lettering. Mr. Kermode tells us on p. 32, that '^ out of a total of 
thirty-four names (leaving out the name " Jesu Christ"), thirty-two 
are those of men, eight of womon, and four are nicknames. Of 
man's (sic) names, nineteen are Norse, nine Celtic, three doubtful, 
and one Pictish. Of woman*s (sic) names, six are Norse, and two 
Celtic. 

Mr. Kermode does not distinguish between what is Celtic and 
what is Scandinavian in the ornament on the Manx crosses ; but, 
no doubt, he will do so when his long-promised, illustrated book on 
these monuments is forthcoming. As instances of stones exhibiting 
typically Celtic characteristics in the ornament and figure-subjects, 
the stones at Bride (No. 22), at Lonan (No. 46), Manghold (No. 
68), and at the Calf of Man (No. 81), may be instanced ; and 
amongst those with peculiarly Scandinavian features are three 
stones with representations of Sigurd and Fafni at Andreas (No. 5), 
Jurby (No. 39), Malew (No. 47), the two crosses with dragoncsque 
ornament at Kirk Braddan (Nos. 16 and 17), a fragment at Kirk 
Michael (No. 76), together with a large number of others. 

When Mr. Kermode brought out the first edition of his Catalogue 
he seems to have had a vague idea that some of the figure-subjects 
were taken from Scandinavian mythology ; but he was unable to 
recognise the story of Sigurd Fafni*s Bane as portrayed upon the 
Kirk Andreas Stone (No. 6). We do not, however, notice any 
acknowledgment of the source whence ho obtained his information 
as to the true meaning of this subject, nor does he mention a paper 
on the*' Early Christian Monuments of the Isle of Man", read before 
the British ArchsBoIogical Association,^ in which the import of the 
sculpture on this stone was for the first time explained. 

Mr. Kermode is at present engaged in getting casts taken of the 
crosses in the Isle of Man, for which purpose he will be glad to 
receive subscriptions from those who appreciate the importance of 
such a work. He is also doing his best to make the Manxmen 
understand the value of their national monuments, and take some 
steps for their protection. Mr. Kermode's example may well stimu- 
late us to further exertions in the same direction in Wales, where 
our ancient monuments yet remain uncatalogued, and for the most 
part exposed to the weather. 

^ Joum. Brit, Arch, Auoc., vol. xliii, p. 240. 
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Ancient Remains in the Parish of Llandtssilio, Carmarthen- 
shire. — Professor J. Rhys writes : ** I have received a Welsh letter 
which jou may tliink worth publishing in the Journal, so I take the 
liberty of translating it into English as follows : — 

"*Lan, Clynderwen, R.S.O., S. Wales. 

*• ' 6 March 1893. 
** ' To Professor Rhys. 

" * Dear Sir, — Permit me to address a few words to you. I live 
in the parish of Llandyssilio, namely in the upper portion of it 
which belongs to CHrmarthenshire. There are in this part of the 
parish many ancient Dimidic remains. I have never seen a parish 
like it as regards their number, though I ought to say that a por- 
tion of them are situated in the parishes of Cilmaenllwyd and Llan- 
glydwen. Most of them, however, are contained within a single 
square mile. But it is the works on a farm called Llwyn-yr-Ebol 
that have attracted my attention principally. There one finds six 
mounds within a quarter of a mile of each other ; and below these 
six mounds there is a small camp measuring about 20 yards in dia- 
meter, with two stones standing on the enclosing dyk& Old people 
say that they remember twenty such stones standing on it, but that 
they have been carried thence to serve as gate-posts. Above this 
camp, within a distance of 200 yards, stand two large stones, with 
only just room enough for a man to pass between them, and they 
point towards the circular enclosure. There are traces of a way 
from these stones to the circle. To the south from this circle are 
situated the six mounds, all within a quarter of a mile. They vary 
in size, but one of them is very considerable, and at its base there 
used to stand twenty stones of moderate size a few years ago, but 
not a single stone is to be seen there at present. 

" * Above this mound is another mound, which has been cut into 
by the high-road from Cardigan to Narberth ; and lately, as I came 
opposite the mound, my attention was atti*acted by a white substance 
coming out under the treading of a horse's feet. I saw bones pro- 
truding, and ashes. I searched, and I found an earthen pot of 
ancient manufacture, and of about a foot in height. The vessel had 
a slate covering it ; but the former had been broken by the horse. 
I have bits of the vessel still in my possession. It has clumsy 
scratchings on its outside.^ 

^ Mr. T. Evans gives a rough sketch in his letter, from which it is evident 
that the urn is of the usual type associated with Bionze Age burials. — J. R. A. 



Seal of the abbey of the Austin Canohs of Sonsebeca, | 

IN THE Diocese of Ypres. ] 

(Enlargtfl to twin natural size.) I 
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'' ' What do joii think of tliem ? It is cortain that cremation had 
taken place there. Was it the sacrifices that were baricd in these 
inonnds, or were the moands poblic burial- places y If it was the 
castom to bury in this way, why shonld instances of it be not fonnd 
oflener in the country ? I should like to have your opinion. I have 
walked in all parts of Wales, but I have not seen as yet so many 
ancient works anywhere as there are in Llandyssilio, Cilmaenllwyd, 
and Llanglydwen. 

*' * Space will not allow of my enumerating in this letter the 
mounds, camps, and the stones to be seen in the three parishes 
which I have named. They have not had the attention which they 
deserve at the hands of archaeologists. 

" * 1 remain, yours truly, 

" * Thomas Evans.' 

'* These remains seem to me certainly to deserve examination, if 
they have not already been examined. 

" J. B." 



Seal of the Abbet of Sonnebeca, in Belgium. — The matrix of 
the seal here engraved was found, some years ago, in a field in the 
parihh of Bangor, and is now in the possession of a gentleman in 
that locality, by whom it was kindly sent to the Editor ot the Arch. 
Camb, for examination. Mr. W. de Gray Birch, of the British 
Museum, was good enough to have an impression taken from the 
matrix, from which the accompanying plate was reproduced and 
enlarged by photography. Mr. Birch has been able to identify the 
Feal as that of the Abbey of the Austin Canons of Sonnebeca, in the 
diocese of Ypres in Belgium. This Abbey is described in Oallia 
Uhrisliana (Paris, 1731, vol. v, p. 362) as being an Abbey of tlie 
Canons Regular ot St. Augustine in the archbishopric of Malines, 
and in the diocese of Tpres, from which place it is two miles distant. 
The Abbey was founded by Fulbold, Castellan of Ypres, in a.d. 
1072, enlarged by his son Theobald, and destroyed in 1578. 

The seal itself is a very beautiful specimen of thirteenth cen- 
tury workmanship. The inscription round the edge is in Lombardic 
capitals, and reads as follows : 

+ S . BEATB . MARIE . 
DB . 61ANEBEGCA 

The seal is in the shape of the vesica piscts. In the middle is the 
Virgin enthroned, sitting on a cushion, with the Holy Infant seated 
on her lap, and holding a fleur-de-lys in her right hand. The Infant 
Saviour carries a book in the left hand, and gives tlie boned ict ion 
with the right. Beneath the Virgin's ieet is the head of a beast. 
On each are the Alpha and Omega surmounted by a cross, and 
placed sideways, + < C +• The Virgin is crowned, and both 
figures have the nimbus ronnd the head. 

J. E. GlliFFlTH. 
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DoG-ToNQS AT Banoor. — Herewith I send you a roagh sketch of 
the dog-toDgs that I have foand beloDging to Bangor Cathedral. 
It is made of oak, and is gone quite black, and a little worm-eaten. 
The bolt-8 and nats are made of oak, except one that is made of iron. 




I fancy somebody replaced it some time ago. The teeth are made 
of oak. I have never seen any made of oak before ; they are gene- 
rally made of iron. I am going to have an oak glass case made for 
it, and nail it fast to the wall of the Cathedral. 

J. E. Griffith. 



Llandanwo Church lies upon the sea-shore, about two miles and 
a half south of Harlech It has lately been roofed, after having 
been roofless for many years, and exposed to the fury of the elements- 
It is of one piece, and measures about 1 7 yards in length by^'^n 
breadth. At the west end are two old bcnms stretching across the 
nave, probably the supports of a galleiy. The beam for the support 
of the rood-loft also remains. Under the window in tlie north wall, 
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near tlie rood loft, ia a stone cill (slate) iq which, ia aDcient charac- 
ters, in the imperrect inscription, E9vErTEi homine. There ia » 
north window in the diancel (now blocked ap), which is of peculiar 
iorm. It ia of two lighra divided by a stone mnllioD, the head of 
whiuh formB, with the jamb- heads, a very uncommon arrangement. 
The east window ia of three lancets. The lych-gate in at the east 
side of the oharchyard. The drifting sanda have filled up the 
charohjard already to the top of the aonth windows, and will in 
a few jeara barj the chursh altogetlier. The yard is still used for 
iuteroients. 

C. H, Drihkwatbb, 



MuRuo-Y-GwTDDF.LOD. — Snch is the name given on the Ordnance 
Map to a very noticeahle relic of ancient times within a mile of Har- 
leoh. Whether it was intended for a fortification, or merely a refnge 
for cattle, it is not easy to say. 



^•" 



Two membera of the Camhriftn Archee 'logical Aesocialion being 
at Harlech on the let of Jnne, determined to visit the place and 
examine the remains. It lies nearly to the eontb of the Castell, on 
the hill-side. It ia in form an iiregnlar aquare, with the four sidea 
nearly facing the cardinal points. As menaared from north to south 
it was 28 paces (perhaps 22 yards), and from east to west 21 pacea. 
It might have been originally abont 22 yards square. The snr- 
roanding wall ia abont 5 yards wide, and the general height about 
4 ft. It is composed of rongh, nnhewn afonea, not oement«d, not 
even carefully built. The present entrance ia at the sonth-west 
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corner, about 4 ft. wide. This is not directly across the wall, bat 
winds a little. The snrronndin^ wall was careful ly explored for indi- 
cations of chambers, but nothing was found. Hollow spaces were, 
indeed, found, but they seemed to haye been formed by those who 
removed the stones to form the neighbouring fences. At the south- 
west corner a projecting spur of the wall seems to form, with one of 
the fences, a small enclosure which may have been a dwelling. 

I subjoin a rough plan which may be of some help to future 
visitors. There is nothing within the enclosure, which is of the 
same level with the surrounding ground, to give any clue to the 
time of its erection. I incline to the belief that it was a hasty forti- 
fication thrown up pro re natd^ and never intended for a permanent 
camp, thongh it has survived perhaps a thousand years. 



Roman Kfmains at Carnarvon. — T went over yepterday to inspect 
the Roman remains recently found at Carnarvon. They lie near, 
or possibly upon, the supposed site of Segontium. My visit being 
but a hurried one, I can only give the following few particulars. 

The field on which the find was made is about to be built upon, 
and in preparing the ground the workmen came across a paved 
roadway, which had been entirely destroyed when I saw the place. 
I picked op several fragments of Samian ware, and what appeared 
to me to be the handles of an oil or wine-jar (or amphora). The 
builder, who was a very affable man, said that a very large quantity 
of Samian ware had been fouild in the soil : some very beautiful 
specimens, all of which had been carried away by curiosity hunters 
I suppose. I impressed upon him the necessity, in future, of col- 
lecting all fragments of pottery, etc., that might come to light, and 
of placing them in a box, under lock and key, as soon as they were 
found, until they had cleared the ground, which he promised me 
faithfully to do ; and if the objects found on the completion of the 
work be of sufficient interest, I will ag^in write. From the appear^ 
ance of the ground it may at any moment develop into an import- 
ant find. 

The portion shaded in red indicates the spot where the Roman 
remains were found. 

No. 1. — A well, about 42 ft from the road, of which I send a 
section, and full description of contents. 

No. 2. — A smaller well, about 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, now filled 
in. When opened it was found to contain a quantity of charred 
wood, or some such material in very small fragments, mixed up with 
earth, bones, and fragments of Samian and coarser ware. 

No. 8. — Small well, now filled up. 

No. 4. — Small well, about 12 in. in diameter, now filled with 
water. 

No. 6. — Not yet explored. 

No. 6. — Square well not yet explored. 

No. 7.— Well not yet explored. 
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No. 8. — Circular well, same as Nos. 3, 4, not yefc explored. 

The above were discovered owing to their contents being sof^^er 
and more yielding to the spade of the excavator than the hard marl 
which surrounded each. None of them had any indication of stone- 
work inside. I doubt whether I am right in calling them wells. 
The only reason I can give for their being called so was owing to 
the fact that as their contents wore removed they became filled 
with surface-water ; hence they were supposed to be wells. 




No. 9. — This is a circular well, 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, about 19 ft. 
deep. It was filled with water when I saw it, but was informed 
that it had been emptied a few dnys back, when the sides were dis- 
covered to be faced down to the bottom with stonework nearly as 
regular as brickwork. 

No 10. — Another well, now used by the occupants ofCaemawr 
Farm, and covered over with modern brickwork for protection. 

No. 11. — A portion of a Roman wall consisting of the usual con- 
ci^te work {opus incertum), and, from a small portion remaining of 
the outer casing, was faced with the usual regular square blocks of 
stone, which I suppose might be termed opus qtiadratum. 

Roadway. — The shaded roadway traversing the site of the exca- 
vations was first discovered. The stones with which it was paved 
had been nearly all removed when I visited the place; but the 
builder who was working on the spot indicated the course to me, as 
shown on the accompanying plan. 
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Well No. 1. — This was one of the first disoovories. It measares 
aboab 9 ft;, in depth. The contents, 8i|trting from the top, were as 
follows : — 1st, about 2 fc. of ordinary surface-soil. Below this, for 
about 6 ft., soil filled with a large quantity of fragments of Samian 
and coarser pottery, with several layers, like miniatnre coal- seams, 
of charred matter running across it ; also a quantity of bones, all 
too brittle to handle; but judging from the few teeth found I thought 
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they might be those of oxen. Under this there was a firm layer of 
a deposit about 3 in. thick. Then, lastly, a deposit of clay, about 
6 in. thick. Then came the hard, stony soil, the same as the sides. 
At the bottom of this well (as shown in the section) an earthenware 
bowl was found embedded in the soil, with one side broken. It 
must have either fallen or been thrown down, as the fractured side 
was beneath when discovered. I have not seen the vessel, but am 
informed that it is a kind of coarse ware. 

D. Griffith Da vies. 
Eaugor, Feb. 5, 1893. 
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THE TEILO CHURCHES. 

BY J. W. WILLIS-BUND, F.8.A. 

No class of reading is usually so " flat, stale, and un- 
profitable", as the record of ancient ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. Modern writers thus regard the dispute, that 
lasted for some three centuries, as to the jurisdiction 
of the South Wales Bishops. They consider the 
question as to the limits of Celtic episcopal authority 
neither of past interest nor of present importance ; yet 
in the history of the subjugation of South Wales by 
Latin ecclesiastics the story of the Teilo churches is 
both important and interesting: important, for, if the 
documents are genuine, it brings into strong relief the 
mode of Saxon interference in Celtic Church matters, 
and illustrates how Saxon interference led to Romish 
aggression, and how Romish aggression was followed by 
Papal rule. Interesting, for it shows the connection ex- 
isting during the first half of the 12th century between 
Rome and Wales, and gives a clue to the reasons for 
Papal interference in Welsh ecclesiastical disputes. 

The Bishops of Llandaff carried on, from the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries, a struggle with different per- 
sons as to the exact limits of their alleged jurisdiction. 
This so-called jurisdiction was twofold. The confusion 
that has grown up round the matter has not been less- 
ened by these two portions being usually treated as one. 
The first part (probably the most modern of the two) 

&rH 8BR. VOL. Z. 18 
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was a dispute with the Bishops of St. David s and Here- 
ford as to the territorial boundaries of their respective 
dioceses. As soon as the idea was established that a 
bishop was an official with jurisdiction over a defined 
area, such disputes were inevitable to a greater or lesser 
degree. The second part (probably the most ancient) 
was as to the right of the Bishop as representing the 
Church of Llandaff to certain churches that were ad- 
mittedly situate in the diocese of St. David's, but which 
the Bishop claimed as his property. Such a claim was 
opposed to all the recognised ideas of the Latin Church, 
though not to those of the Celtic. 

Although there is no real, historical evidence of the 
fact, yet in accordance with both English and Welsh 
tradition, Llandaff is, except perhaps Caerleon, the 
oldest Christian settlement in South Wales. It is 
doubtful whether such settlement existed before, but 
it certainly came into existence during, the 6th cen- 
tury. What the exact nature of such a settlement was 
I have endeavoured to show when considering the early 
Welsh monasteries ;^ how they in time expanded into 
bishoprics, and their rulers, from being abbots of the 
monastery, developed into bishops of the diocese. 

The difficulties that surround this question are very 
great ; but it is only reasonable to infer that a truer 
explanation can be obtained by a reference to the Celtic 
rather than to the Latin Church ; by referring to 
authorities who held identical ideas on Church matters 
rather than to the usages of those who were aliens to 
the Celt in race, in ritual, and in religion. 

The first fact that furnishes a clue to understand 
the Llandaff claim is, that the churches over which her 
Bishops claimed jurisdiction were nearly all churches 
that, if not dedicated to, at least bore the name of, the 
great Llandaff Saint, Teilo. It must be borne in mind 
that the territorial name, ** Bishop of LlandaiT', was not 
the ancient title of the holders of the see. The earlier 
name is the personal one, " Esgob Teilau". While the 

1 See Arch, Camh.^ 5*;h Series, vol, viii, p. 276. 
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claim of a Bishop of LlandafF to churches outside his 
diocese may seem preposterous, the claim of the Bishop 
of Teilo to the chui'ches of Teilo is by no means so. 

If the Irish mode of evangelising the country was the 
one adopted in Wales (and the probabilities are that it 
was), then the mother Monastery of Teilo sent forth 
bands of missionaries who obtained grants of land from 
the local rulei*s, where they formed reh'gious settle- 
ments. To use the Irish term, these colonies would form 
part of the possessions of *' the tribe of the Saint", that 
is, of the monastery to which the missionaries belonged; 
and so wherever Teilo monks went, Teilo churches, part 
of the possessions of the Teilo Monastery, grew up. 
These settlements would be considered to belong to 
the Monastery, quite apart from any territorial divi- 
sion of the country that then or afterwards might 
exist. To most of the Teilo churches this view fur- 
nishes a reasonable explanation of the Bishop of Llan- 
daflfs claim, except as to that important group of them 
in Pembrokeshire. To these this explanation seems 
hardly applicable; and as to these, another explanation 
must be sought. 

So far as we know, the controversy as to the Teilo 
churches did not begin before the middle of the tenth 
century ; not until the idea of the bishop's personal 
jurisdiction had become merged into that of his terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

One of the earliest extant documents we have, re- 
lating to the dispute, purports to be an entry in the 
Liher Landavensis} The entry begins by stating 
that Edgar being *' Rex totius Britannise", that Huwel 
Da and Morgan Hen, **isti duo tamen erant sub- 
jecti Regi Edgardo". The two Welsh Princes were 
disputing as to the boundaries of their kingdoms. Ed- 
gar called them to attend before him, and settled the 
matter by taking Ystradiw and Ewyas from Huwel, 
and giving them to Morgan, making them part of the 
diocese of Llandaff. This very remarkable historical 

^ Idber Landav,^ p, 237; H« and S., i, 2S4. 
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document is of extremely doubtful authenticity. Con- 
ceding for the moment that Edgar was the feudal lord 
of South Wales (an admission that is opposed to all 
reliable existing evidence), the dates present insuper- 
able difl&culties. Edgar became King of Mercia in 955, 
and of England in 958. The acts recorded here must, 
therefore, be subsequent to 958, as the statement that 
Edgar wa.s " Rex totius Britanniae" can hardly apply 
to him as King of Mercia. Huwel Da died in 948 or 
952.* It is, tnerefore, diflScult to see, even if Edgar 
summoned him to attend, how he could have attended 
when he had been at least eight years in his grave. 

Again, the language of the document presents grave 
difficulties. The term ^^Parochia LandavicB as synony- 
mous with, and used for, ^^ Episcopatus Landam(B'\ is 
certainly not a term that would be looked for in a 
genuine Welsh document of the 10th century. It is 
rather an expression that a Norman ecclesiastic might 
have used. There would be nothing strange in a Nor- 
man ascribing to an Anglo-Saxon King rights he did not 
possess ; but it is very doubtful if a Welshman of the 
10th century used Latin ecclesiastical terms not then 
in ordinary use in the sense used; and still more 
strange that he should have placed on record the sub- 
jection of Wales to Edgar.* 

The next document, in point of time, purports to 
give the boundaries of the Llandaff diocese. From in- 
ternal evidence its date must be about 993. Its con- 
tents are remarkable. After referring^ to the election 
of a king of Morgannuc, it adds that "an assembly of 
all the clergy and people of Morgannuc, between the 
mouths of Taratyr on Guy and the mouth of Tywi, was 
held when Bledri was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, 
and the staff {Jbdculus) given him in the royal court, 

^ Bi-ut y Tytoysogion^ Rolls ed., p. 22. 

' It is also carious that in the Liber Landavensis the docament is 
said to be inserted becaase the substance on which it was written 
was almost worn away from its great age. Charters purporting to 
be mnch older are noticed. 

8 Libor Land., 241 ; H. aud S., i, 287. 
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Ethelred, King of the English, and Alfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Metropolitan, being present" 

Here also the genuineness of the document is very 
questionable, for even if the boundaries of the diocese 
are accurately given — (1), the alleged election of a 
bishop by a mixed assembly of clergy and laity was a 
method not in use in the Latin or Celtic Churches : 
(2), an Anglo-Saxon King, as the feudal lord, giving 
to a Welsh Bishop the staff, the symbol of authority 
over a Welsh diocese; (3), the allegation tht in 99 3 
the Archbishop of Canterbury exercised jurisdiction as 
Metropolitan over South Wales, — are each statements 
opposed to all existing authorities. 

If the boundaries here given were the real limits of 
the see of Llandaff, some of the Teilo churches in Car- 
marthenshire were hardly outside the diocesan limits, 
and a new state of things arises ; but it is most likely 
that the zeal, of the Norman scribe led him to amplify 
the boundaries of the diocese, and to forget that the 
claim to the Teilo churches was not dependent on the 
extent of the diocese. 

Forty years later in the period (between 1022 and 
1031), a document in the Liber Landavensis boldly 
puts forward the Llandaff claims to the Teilo churches. 
Khydderch ap Jestyn had seized on, and professed to 
be King of, all South Wales. He ruled over it (if the 
term can be properly applied to the time he claimed to 
exercise the government) for the nine years form 1022 
to 1031. During that period the Llandaff scribe alleges 
that Rhydderch executed a charter^ confirming the 
church of Llandaff in all its possessions. The charter 
states that the boundaries of the diocese were,"Diocesim 
suam dividente Tyugui occidentali plaga, Guy vero in 
hostio Taratyr in parte orientali sequestrante Ang- 
liam." 

Having thus given the diocesan limits, the document 
goes on to clearly state the claim to the Teilo churches 
outside the diocese, — "Verum etiam infra episcopatum 

1 Lib. Landav., 242 ; H. and S., i, 289. 
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Sancti Dauid per totam Demeticam regionem et Can- 
tref Mawr et Brecheniauc et Eluail. Et de omnibus 
subscriptis vestita fuit ecclesia LandavisB simul et 
Episcopus Joseph pace quieta et tranquilla tempore 
regnantis Riderch per totam Gualiam et ammonitione 
iElnoth Archiepiscopi CaDtuarieDsis simul cum litteris 
commendatiis Cnut regnantis Angliam/' 

A list of thirty-seven churches follows, which are the 
Teilo churches. It will only be necessary here to refer to 
them generally. They may be divided into eight groups : 
1, the Carmarthenshire churches, — five churches in the 
Cantref Mawr, in the hundreds of Caio and Catheiniog ; 
2,theTaff churches, — six churches in theCantref Gwar- 
thaf, in the western corner of Carmarthenshire and the 
eastern part of Pembrokeshire ; 3, the Tenby group, — 
eleven churches in the west of Pembrokeshire, near and 
round Tenby ; 4, the Rhos group, — two churches in 
the hundred of Rhos, Pembrokeshire ; 5, the Castle 
Martin group, — two churches in the hundred of Castle 
Martin ; 6, the Dewsland group, — two churches in the 
north-west corner of the county; 7, the Brecknock 
group, — five churches in that county ; 8, the Elfail 
group, — two churches in that district of Radnorshire. 

The explanation given above, that these churches 
were monastic establishments founded by monkish mis- 
sionaries from the Teilo Monastery, and so formed part 
of the possessions of the Monastery, will serve to ac- 
count for all these churches but those of the West Pem- 
brokeshire groups, 3, 4, 5, and 6. These were all situate 
too far from Llanda£P, and too near St. David's, to make 
such an explanation probable. The reason why these 
were Teilo churches depends on other considerations. 

With regard to one of these groups, the church of 
Guiniau, that belonged to it (which Rees conjecturally 
identifies with Gumfreston, near Tenby),^ the Liber Lan- 
davensis states it was where St. Teilo was born ; hence, 
probably, this group of churches was situate on either 
Teilo's own land or on that of his tribe, and his owner- 

^ Lib. Land.^ p. 522. 
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ship of the group was derived from his ownership of, 
or his relationship to, the owners of the tribe-land* 

With regard to the other Pembrokeshire churches of 
St. Teilo, it is difficult to give any satisfactory reason 
for the LlandafF claim, except, possibly, that as Teilo 
was Bishop not only of Llandaff, but also of St. David s 
(iissuming that Teilau, the third Bishop of St. David s, 
and St. Teilo were identical), these churches were 
colonies made from St. Davids while Teilo held the 
see ; and so either from the fact that he sent out the 
colonies, and being then the head of the tribe of the 
Saint, they were regarded as his ; or that the colonies 
were settled on land either the property of the Bishop 
of Teilo, or of the tribe to which the Bishop of Teilo 
belonged ; or because, as Bishop of both sees, he allowed 
a Teilo colony to settle there, such colonies came to be 
regarded as Teilo property, and as his, he being the head 
of the tribe of the Saint ; so that in one of his different 
capacities he became the owner of all the colonies of 
the tribe. 

Although this is only conjectunil, yet it gives a 
reasonable explanation^ for an otherwise inexplicable 
fact, why Teilo colonies should be founded nearly in 
sight of, and almost under, the walls of St. David's. 

Joseph, Bishop of Llandaff, to whom Rhydderch made 
the grant, died in 1046. Herewald, his successor, was 
the last Welsh Bishop of the see. His episcopate lasted 
from 1056 to 1 104. Somewhere between the years 1 056 
and 1064 Gryffydd ap Rhys, " King of Britain" as the 
compiler of the Liber Landavensts cM& him (adding, "et 
ut sic dicam totius Gualiae de fine ad finem"), granted 
to the church of Llandaff^ all the territories of its dio- 
cese (parochia) from Taratyr, on the banks of the Wye, 
to the banks of the Tywi. The entry in the Liber Lan- 
daoensis thus continues :' 

^ Rees {Welsh Saints, p. 244) argaes that the whole of the diocese 
of St. David's was annexed to Llandaff during Teilo's episoopacj, 
and that the Teilo churches date from that period. 

2 Lib. Land., 257 ; H. and S., i, 294. » Lib. Land., 258. 
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" £t insaper terras ejusdem Llanteliau mawr videlicet et Pen- 
ualun cum multis aliis ecclesiis et telluribus suis omnibus et 
cum illis in Brecheniauc pluribus ut in cirografo demonstratur 
quae habentur extra Diocesim in Episcopatu Sancti Deuui et 
cum toto privilegio ut melius fuit tempore predecessorum suo- 
rum quieta et tranquilla ab omni regulo servitio nisi tantum 
oratione quotidiana pro animabus regum et principumBritanni^e." 

This document of Gryffydd's is the last statement of 
the LlandafF claim while the see was in Welsh hands. 
It clearly recognises that the Teilo churches are outside 
the diocese. It claims them as the property of the 
church of Llandaff, thus plainly showing it was not 
merely the right of presentation to the cnurches that 
was claimed, but the property, — the absolute property 
in them, — ^and their lands freed from all royal or 
temporal services ; or, as a Norman lawyer would say, 
to hold them in " frankalmoign". 

If this document is genuine, it is an ample justifica- 
tion for the claim Urban afterwards made; but its 
genuineness is most doubtful. It looks, on internal 
evidence, very like a composition of a later date for a 
particular purpose ; for (I) it is very doubtful if Gryff- 
ydd ever called himself ** Rex Britannise", the usual 
way of describing a king at that date being as king of 
the people, " king of the Britons"; not as king of the 
land, " king of Britain". In the Brut y Tywysogion 
Gryffydd is described as •* Brenhin y Brytanyeit",^ not 
as King of Britain. 

(2.) The document speaks of St. Peter as one of the 
patrons of Llandaff, — ''Llandaviaa ecclesise Petri apos- 
toli et sanctorum confessorum Dubricii Teliaui et Ou- 
docei." This patronage of St. Peter is very unlikely to 
have begun so early, especially in the face of the follow- 
ing passage in the Liber Landavensis^^ describing Ur- 
ban s rebuilding of the Cathedral in 1120 : — 

" Consilio" (it says) " Eadulphi Cantuariensis ecclesiae Archi- 
episcopi et totius cleri et populi ejusdem coepit monasterium 

1 Bolls ed., p. 45. • Lib. Land., p. 82. 
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majus construere in honore Petri Apostoli et sanctorum coufes- 
sorura Dubricii Tiliaui Ondocei." 

The passage cited from G ryffydd's grant has a very 
strong verbal resemblance to this account of the re- 
building of the Cathedral. It is also probable that a 
Welsh scribe of the tenth century would have spoken 
of the three LlandafF patrons by the local term of 
" Saint*', and not used the more strictly accurate eccle- 
siastical term, ** Confessor '. On the probabilities it is 
far more likely that a Latin Bishop would add the 
name of a Latin Saint, when building a new church, 
than that a Welsh Bishop would have done so for no 
apparent cause. We know that at St. David's the 
dedication of the Cathedral to a Latin Saint, St. An- 
drew, was the work of a Norman Bishop ; and the in- 
ference is very strong, that the dedication of the Llan- 
dafF Cathedral to a Latin Saint, St Peter, was due to 
the same cause. 

The importance of this document requires that its 
genuineness should be most carefully sifted. It pur- 
ports to be witnessed by Bishop Herewald and by Mor- 
march,Merchbui,and Twtnerth fianoniciLandavice. If an 
establishment with canons (using the term in the Latin 
sense) existed at Llaudaff as early as the time of 
Gryffydd ap Rhys, it proves that the hold of the Latin 
Church on South Wales before the Conquest was - far 
greater than is usually supposed. But the existence 
of the "canons" at Llandaff, in our modern sense (the 
liatin sense) of the term, is most doubtful. It is true 
that canons of Llandaff are mentioned in an earlier 
grant during the episcopate of Bishop Joseph, who died 
in 1046,^ and also by Uroan in his letter to Pope Calix- 
tus,* where he says that the number was twenty-four, 
and that the canons were in existence in the time of 
Rufus; but these statements of Urban are coupled 
with assertions so astounding, such as, '* that from the 
coming of Augustine, Metropolitan of the Church of 
Canterbury, the Church of Llandaff was always subject 

^ Lib. Land., 258. > Ibid., 84. 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the King of 
England"; *' that the Church of Llandaff was originally 
founded in honour of St. Peter, and was mistress of all 
other churches in Wales, as the deed of its own patron, 
St. Teilo, testifies", — that it is obvious they are the 
concoction of a Norman scribe in the time of Urban ; 
most likely written to make evidence of certain facts 
required by Urban in his case. In the very next docu- 
ment* the same three persons are witnesses, but they 
do not call themselves canons ; and two of them are 
witnesses to the next document,^ and are not called 
canons. Again, canons were not established at St. Da- 
vid s until the time of Bernard, and the appointment is 
mentioned as most remarkable by Giraldus.^ The ex- 
istence of canons of Llandaff in Celtic times must be 
proved by other evidence before it can be accepted as 
historical^ 

This document completes the case for the Teilo 
churches as it stood before Urban became Bishop. 
That case may be thus stated. The Bishops of Llan- 
daff claimed as their property certain groups or families 
of churches in the diocese of St. Davids. Most of 
these churches were either dedicated to, or called after, 
St. Teilo. When Urban put forward his claim he 
based it on the alleged grant of the lands to the Church 
(that is, the Monastery) of Llandaff by the local Welsh 
chieftains, and averred that Llandaff, having once got 
the property, claimed to retain it, alleging that the 
subsequent division of the country into dioceses did not 
affect her property rights even outside the boundaries 
of her diocese. 

At first sight, arguing on Latin grounds, it is diffi- 
cult to see the basis of the Llandaff claim ; but taking 
the Celtic view, and remembering that the grants were 
made to the Monastery or Church of Llandaff, that 
they formed part of her possessions (part of the pro- 
perty of the tribe of the Saint), and that their depend- 

^Lib. Land., 260. « Ibid,, 261. 

^ De Jure et Statu Eccl, Menev., Bolls ed., Op. iii, 153. 
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ent existence waa really a Celtic survival, the claim 
does not seem unreasonable or preposterous. It must 
also be remembered that the claim does not depend on 
the genuineness of the documents in the Liber Landa- 
vensts. The documents there are only the mode the 
Norman Bishop used to prove his case : the claim itself 
was far older than either the documents or their com- 
pilers. This Celtic explanation may not be the right 
one ; but it at least gives a reasonable explanation of 
the claim, which all others, drawn from merely Latin 
sources, have as yet failed to do. 

The second part of the story relates to the mode in 
which LlandafF enforced her claim. 

Bishop Herewald died in 1 104.^ Henry I being en- 
titled to the receipt of the temporalities of the see during 
a vacancy, kept Llandafi* and several other bishoprics 
vacant for a long time. At last, yielding to Anselm's re- 
quest, on the 11th March 1107, Urban was appointed 
iBishop of LlandafF.^ He is said, in the Liber Landaven- 
sisy to have been the Archdeacon of Llandaff, " Landa- 
vensis ecclesise Archidiaconus"; but this is very doubtful, 
as it is not by any means clear that there was at that 
date any such office. It is true an Archdeacon of Llan- 
daff is mentioned in Huwel Dda s Laws,^ and another is 
stated to have witnessed GryfFydd ap Rhys' charter ;* 
and the office is referred to on other occasions. But 
the passage in Huwel Dda's Laws that mentions the 
Archdeacon ("Archdiagon Llanndaff") occurs only in 
the Dimetian Code, in an account of the mode the 
liaws were compiled, and of an alleged journey of 
Huwel's to Kome to get the Laws confirmed by the 
Pope ; in all probability a later interpolation by some 
mediaeval copyist, for the words are wanting in some 
of the MSS. ; and in others the expression is not 
" Blegewryd, Archdeacon of Llandaff", but " Bledrws 
vab" Bleidfdvd. 

This is also the only place in the Welsh Laws where 

1 Brut y Tyw,, Rolls ed., p. 81. * Lib. Land., 268. 

8 Ancient Laws of Wales, i, 342. * Lib. Land., 259. 
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the word "Archidiagon" is used; from which it may 
be inferred that the oflSce was not in existence in 928, 
and we find no trace of its institution between this 
date and Urban's consecmtion. 

At the same time Urban was elected to Llandafi^, 
Henry filled up the other sees then vaamt, — Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, Exeter, and Hereford. On the 11th 
August 1107 the five Bishops were consecrated at Can- 
terbury, in the presence of, and with the assistance of, 
Gerara, Archbisnop of York ; Maurice, Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Gundulph of Rochester, Radulph of Chichester, 
Robert of Lincoln, Robert of Chester, Herbert of Nor- 
wich, Riidulph of Durham, and John of Bath. This 
ceremony was as striking a contrast to the alleged 
election of Bishop Bledri to Llandaff, by the assembly 
of Welsh clergy and laity in 983, as can well be ima- 
gined. Whatever may have been the case on previous 
occasions, here there was no room for doubting but 
that this was the consecration of a Norman Bishop, 
according to the rites of the Latin Church, to a Nor- 
man see, of a suffragan of Canterbury by his Metropo- 
litan. The profession rolls of Canterbuiy leave no 
doubt on this point, as on them is to be found (for they 
are still in existence) the following profession by Ur- 
ban, — 

" Ego Urbanus electus et a te coDsecrandus Clamorgatcnsis 
Ecclesise antistes quse in Walls sita est canonicam obedien- 
tiam tibi promitto et omnibus successoribus tuis tibi canonice 
succedentibus Anselme Sanctas Dorobernensis ecclesise Arcbi- 
episcope et totius Britanniae Frimas.^'^ 

This was the first occasion, so far as our existing 
evidence goes (notwithstanding the statements in the 
Liber Landavensis and elsewhere), that a Bishop of any 
Welsh see formally, and in terms, surrendered himself 
to the jurisdiction of Canterbury, and admitted the 
authority of the Latin Church in Wales ; and it is a 
coincidence not to be lost sight of, that now the Welsh 
name of the see disappears; its old personal title 

^ H. and S., i, p. 803. 
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**Teilo", being replaced by a territorial designation, 
either *' GlHUiorganensis"or '* Morgan wc", or "LlandaflT'. 

At this time the see of St. David's was occupied by 
Bishop Wilfred. This Prelate's lines did not fall in 
pleasant places. On all sides he was attacked, and the 
bishopric of St. David's and its possessions were re- 
garded as something to be scrambled for among its 
neighbours. On the north, Martin of Tours had formed 
the seignory of Cemaes ; on the south, Arnulph de 
Montgomery and Gerald de Windsor had founded the 
earldom of Pembroke. Gerald de Windsor was esta- 
blishing himself in the lordship of Dewisland ; Cenarth, 
in Emlyn, Lawrenny, and Ucceton, were also taken 
away from the Bishop.^ 

To an energetic ecclesiastic like Urban, it, no doubt, 
seemed that a fitting time had arrived to press the 
claims of Llandaff to her ancient patrimony. Some- 
where between 1107 and 1115 Urban revived and 
pressed forward the claim of St. Teilo. The claim was 
resisted, and its validity came before some kind of 
legal tribunal, for forty-eight men (twenty-four chosen 
from each diocese) are said to have decided against 
Llandaff.' 

Urban was not a man to sit down under a reverse. 
He continued to press his point ; and if he had had to 
deal with the weak Wilfred, might have been success- 
ful ; but Wilfred died in 1115, and, like Llandaff, St. 
David's had now to submit to a Norman Bishop. The 
vacant see was filled by Queen Matilda's chaplain, Ber- 
nard. He was consecrated in Westminster Abbey ; two 
of the Bishops assisting at such consecration were Urban 
of Glamorgan (Vrbanus Glamorgacensis) and the Irish 
Bishop of Limerick.' Like Urban, Bernard made a pro- 
fession of canonical obedience to the see of Canterbury; 
thus both the South Wales Bishops became admittedly 
suffragans of that see, or, to quote the Gwentian Brut 

^ Jones and Freeman, p. 270. 

^ See recitals in a Ball of Honorias II {Lib, Lani.y p. 51). 

» H. and S., i, p. 307. 
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y Tyivysoffioii, " the Bishop of St. David's lost his privi- 
lege, which was taken by the Bishop of Canterbury."^ 

With Bernard's consecration, Urban 's chance of esta- 
blishing his right to the Teilo churches was gone. 
Whatever Bernard s faults may have been, he was not 
the man to allow one inch of the territory of his see to 
slip from his hands. We have no details how or when 
the quarrel began ; but most likely the death of God- 
frey, Bishop of Hereford, in 1119, seemed to Urban to 
give a good opportunity to assert his rights. At first 
urban acted on the defensive, and appealed to the 
Pope against the treatment to which he was subjected. 
The terms of his appeal are set out at length in the 
Liber Landavensisr 

After referring to the antiquity of the Church of 
Llandaff ; the injuries it had sustained in the time of 
Bishop Herewald, especially during the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus, Urban goes on to say, " Not only is the 
church desolate and impoverished by having its terri- 
tories taken from it, but also by being deprived of its 
tithes and of the clergy of the diocese, both by the 
robbery of the laity and the monks, and by the great 
invasion of the territory and diocese by our brethren 
the Bishops of Hereford and St. David's." Nothing is 
here expressly said as to the Teilo churches. Urban 
only states his case in general terms. 

This appeal to the Pope gave rise to a new st^ite of 
things. When Urban sent it in he w^as most likely 
with Henry in Normandy, and his knowledge of the 
Pope's position, and of the circumstances in which he 
was placed, may have led him to take this step at that 
time. 

The scene now shifts from Wales to the Continent ; 
from the petty struggles between local prelates for 
jurisdiction over a few acres of biirren land, to the 
mighty struggle between Pontiff and Kaiser for the 

^ Arc/i. Cam'f, edition, p. 96. 
' P, 83 ; H, and S., i, 309, 
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jurisdiction over Western Christendom, for the supre- 
macy of the temporal over the spiritual power. 

The Emperor Henry V had, in 1118, practically com- 
pelled the then Pope, Gelasius II, to leave Rome ; an 
anti-Pope had been elected, and the position was be- 
coming one of difliculty. Gelasius bowed before the 
storm, and retired to the great Abbey of Cluny to die. 
Around his deathbed it was agreed, both for reasons 
of state and reasons of fitness, that his successor should 
be Guy of Burgundy, Archbishop of Vienne. Gelasius 
died on the 29th January 1119. Guy was at once 
elected the new Pope as Calixtus II. A better selec- 
tion on behalf of the spiritual us against the imperial 
power could hardly have been made. 

Guy was the son of William-Tete-Hardie, the great 
Count of Burgundy. He was related to the King of 
Castile, the Queen of France, and the King of England. 
On them he hoped to rely for support and help in his 
contest with the Emperor. He wanted the support of 
all ; he could not afford to lose the help of any. 

On the 9th Feb. 1119 Calixtus was crowned by the 
liishop of Ostia in the Cathedral of Vienne. In the 
midst of his daily increasing difl&culties Urban brought 
before him the case of Llandaff. Nothing shows better 
the consideration given by the Pope to the details of 
ecclesiastical affairs. While he was engaged in a vital 
struggle with the Emperor, he could yet consider such 
an inconsiderable matter as the Teilo churches. A 
great Council was to be held at Rheims on the 20th 
October 1] 19, and to that Council Urban s claims were 
referred. 

On the 16th October Calixtus was at Soissons. He 
there issued a BulP receiving the Church of St. Pet^r 
and the holy Confessors, Dubrici us, Teilo, and Oudoceus, 
at Llandaff, into the protection of the apostolic see, 
and ordaining, by his apostolic authority, that " what- 
ever by the gifts of bishops, the liberality of princes, 
the offerings of the faithful, or other lawful modes, are 

' Lib. Land., 85. 
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alleged to be the property of the Church of Llaudaff, 
should be preserved to it safe and entire for ever." 
Then follows a list of churches said to belong to the 
see, — a list that differs very materially from that of the 
charter of Rhydderch. It does not cover the diocese, 
nor mark the boundaries, nor specify the Teilo churches. 

Urban and Bernard had both been summoned to the 
Council at Rheims. On the 16th Oct. the Pope was at 
Soissons, on his way to Rheims. From a comparison of 
the dates it would seem that while Henry allowed all 
the Bishops with him to go to the Council, Bernard and 
the Archbishops of York and Rouen going to Rheims 
direct. Urban went round by Soissous to see the Pope. 
Whether this was a dodge of Urban to get over the 
Pope, or a device of the Pope to get rid of Urban, and 
prevent his raising troublesome questions at the Council, 
is hard to say. Whichever it was, it looks as if Urban 
had the firet turn with the Pope ; for in addition to the 
Bull taking Llandaff under protection of the Papacy, 
Urban obtained from the Pope at Soissons, on the 16th 
October, a letter to Ralph, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,^ ordering him to render justice to the Church of 
Llandaff against those who detained her property, espe- 
cially against the Bishops of Hereford and St. David's, 
who are said ^^ unjustly to hold her lands and parishes 
(jmrochids)" A letter of the same date,^ from tne Pope 
to the Norman nobles of the diocese, by name, ordering 
them to restore the land taken from the Church of 
Llandaff. Another letter of the same date,* to the 
clergy and laity of the diocese, informing them of the 
danger their souls were in on account of their spoiling 
the Church of Llandaff; ordering them to obey Urban, 
help the Church of Llandaff, and give what was due to 
the other churches in the diocese, for their rebuilding 
and restoration. Having obtained these practical re- 
sult43 from his visit, Urban went on to Rheims. 

The Council began on Monday, Oct. 20th, 1119. No 

» Lib Land., 88. « Ibid., 89. » Ibid. 
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less than sixteen archbishops, two hundred bishops, 
and the same number of abbots, were present. Urban 
was not the only suitor. The King of France, the 
Countess of Poitiers, and others, as well as Urban, 
sought for justice. The Council met in the nave of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame ("ante crucifixam"), 
before the rood-loft. The crowd of ecclesiastics was 
so great that the scene was said to resemble the 
Day of Judgment. After celebrating Mass, and preach- 
ing a sermon, the Pope proceeded to discuss the 
questions between him and the Emperor ; and, 
although pressed to do so by the King of France, re- 
fused to consider any matter until they were settled. 
Probably Urban's dispute was not considered of the 
highest importance, for the only result of the Council 
as to it was a letter to Henry of England, dated the 
22nd of October.^ The date is remarkable as that day 
was wholly taken up with the discussion as to whether 
the Pope should go to Mouzon to meet the Emperor, 
and with his preparations for his journey. There could, 
therefore, have been no real consideration of the mat- 
ter. It is more than probable that the Pope thought 
he had done enough for Urban by the Bull and letters 
sent from Soissons ; and this vague, general letter to 
Henry, begging him to defend and protect the church 
of Llandatf, was sent rather to appease Henry than to 
please Urban. 

There was also another reason. Calixtus could not 
afford to make enemies, and if he had given Urban a 
triumph at the Council, he would have angered Ber- 
nard, and Bernard was not a person to be offended. 
He had been the chaplain of the English Queen, 
Matilda. He probably had some influence both with the 
English King and the Emperor, so could not be lightly 
slighted or humiliated at any time, more especially at 
this. Calixtus had given Urban what he wanted, and 
it is probable he did not send Bernard empty away. 
One of Bernard's great sources of revenue was David's 

^ Lib, Land,f p. 88« 

5th 8BB., VOL. X. 14 
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shrine. Calixtus is always said to have canonised St. 
David. Calixtus was Pope for not more than five 
years, from 1119 to 1124, and this Council was the 
only time he was brought into personal relationship 
with Bernard. It is no improbable conjecture, that 
to gratify Bernard, and to retain his influence at the 
English and Imperial Courts, Calixtus either now 
canonised St. David, or agreed to do so; and so, when 
in 1123 he granted certain privileges to Bernard and 
the see of St. David's,^ it was not considered there 
was any necessity for, or, rather, anything to be gained 
from, a further formal canonisation. This womd ex- 
plain what it is always so difficult to understand, how 
it is that in the Menevian i-ecords there is no trace 
or mention of the formal canonisation of St. David. 
It will be noticed that in this document Calixtus de- 
scribes David as Sctint David, and does not speak of 
him as he usually does of Dubricius, Oudoceus, and 
Teilo, as Confessors ; thus giving more strength to the 
view that the canonisation had taken place before 1123. 

The see of Hereford was not filled up until 1120, 
when Richard de Capella, one of the King s chaplains, 
and Deputy Keeper of the Great Seal, was appointed 
to it. Urban, meanwhile, kept quiet. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ralph, granted, in 1120, an indulgence 
to those who would contribute to rebuilding Llandaff 
Cathedral. The relics of Dubricius were removed from 
Bardsey, and deposited " in tumbam ad hoc aptam"- at 
Llandaff, on the 23rd May 1120. Rebuilding his Cathe- 
dral seems to have occupied Urban for the next three 
or four years, until a change occurred in the Papacy. 

In December 1124 Calixtus died, and Lambert, 
BishopofOstia, succeeded him as Pope under the name 
of Honorius II. He sent John of Crema as his Leorate 
to England, who held a court in London in 1125. To 
this court Urban was summoned,^ and seems to have 

1 H. and S., i, 315 ; Harl. MSS. 1249, p. 128. 

2 Lib. Land., 82. 

8 H. and S., i, 317; Wilkins, Cone, i, 408. 
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utilised his opportunities, for he obtained from the 
Cardinal a Brief confirming the indulgence granted for 
the restoration of LlandafF Cathedral. 

In the same year, 1126, Urban and Robert Consul, 
Earl of Gloucester, came to an agreement as to various 
propertv-right« belonging to the lord of Glamorgan and 
the Bishop of Llandaff, the full text of which is given 
in the Liber Landavensis} 

In May 1127 William de Corbeuil, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, held a synod at Westminster. Urban, Ber- 
nard, and Richard, Bishop of Hereford, were all pre- 
sent, and Urban again brought forward his claim 
against the Bishop of St. David's. It is not quite clear 
whether both as to the boundaries of the diocese as well 
as to the Teilo churches, but certainly to the Teilo 
churches. The Council decided against Urban, so he in 
Feb. 1128 set off to Rome to appeal against this decision. 
Richard, Bishop of Hereford, had died 15th Aug. 1127, 
between the decision of the Council and the time of 
Urban going to Rome. Archbishop William de Corbeuil, 
during the vacancy of the see, administered the tempo- 
ralities, and Urban complained that the Archbishop 
was acting more harshly towards Lhmdaff than ever 
Bishop Richard had done. Roger de Bethune, the new 
Bishop, was not consecrated until 1131, a lapse of four 
years from his appointment. 

Urban 8 journey to Rome seems to have been suc- 
cessful. Honorius, on the 18th April 1128, wrote from 
Rome^ to the clergy and laity of Ergyng, Ystradyw, 
Gower, Kidwelly, and Cantref Bychan, stating that Ur- 
ban had cited Bernard and Richard, Bishop of Here- 
ford (who Urban knew was dead), that they had not 
come, nor sent any one to appear for them, so the Pope 
gave the Teilo churches to Urban, and fixed the middle 
of next Lent (11 29) for Bernard and Richard to appear. 
Till then the people were to obey Urban. 

On the 18th of April Honorius wrote to the people of 

1 P. 27. 2 lii^ land , p. 8C. 

U 
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LlandafF, advising tliem to obey Urban, and restore to 
the Church of LlandafF the property they had taken 
from it.^ Honorius then, by a Bull dated the 19th of 
April 1128,^ took the Church of LlandafF into his apos- 
tolic protection, and confirmed to it all its possessions, 
the names of a number of which are given in the Bull ; 
some of them not in dispute, and others seem to be 
selected almost at random. 

On the same day, 19th of April 1128, the Pope 
wrote to the King that he had given judgment in Ur- 
ban 's favour, as the Bishops of St. Davids and Here- 
ford had not appeared ; that he had given next Mid- 
Lent for them to appear, and meanwhile he begged the 
King not to allow Urban to be disturbed in that por- 
tion of his diocese that he, the Pope, had invested 
him with.^ The Pope also sent a similar letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William de Corbeuil, order- 
ing him not to allow Urban to be disturbed by any 
one, especially not by the Bishops of St. David's and 
Hereford.* The Pope sent a similar letter to the 
monks, chaplains, canons, and Norman barons in the 
diocese, ordering them to desist from plundering the 
Church of LlandafF.^ 

So far it would seem that Urban's triumph was com- 
plete ; but it is impossible not to suspect that the Pope 
was trifling with Urban, or Urban with the Pope. It 
is not conceivable that the Pope was ignorant of the 
Bishop of Hereford's death. The whole affair appears 
to have been an elaborate device either to gain time 
by avoiding a decision, or to get more money for fresh 
Bulls. 

Nine days after this elaborate series of Bulls and 
letters, on the 28th of April 1128, Honorius wrote* to 
Urban that William, the Archdeacon of St. David's, had 
come to Rome, and told him that Urban had taken a 
church which had been granted and confirmed to the 
Archdeacon by an instrument in writing, and the Pope 

1 LiK Land., p. 38. 2 /^ ^ p. 31 3 jj.^ p. 35. 

* 76., p. 3*, 5 Jh., p. 36, « 76,, p. 30, 
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ordered Urban to restore it. The matter, therefore, 
was at large again until the 24th of March 1129 (Mid- 
Leut Sunday) the time fixed for the disputants to 
appear before the Pope to have the question settled. 

On the 7th of October 1128, the Pope wrote to the 
Archbishop, William de Corbeuil, ordering him to assist 
Urban to come to Rome to carry on his appeal.^ A let- 
ter of the same date was sent to Henry, asking him 
to permit Urban to come to Rome to transact his busi- 
ness. Permission was given, and in the spring of 1129 
Urban went to Rome. 

On the 4th of April 1129, the Pope, as the Bishops 
of St. David's and Hereford did not appear, issued a 
BulP granting to Urban Gower, Kidwelly, Cantref By- 
chan, Ystrady w, and Ergyng. On the same day, the 
4th of April, the Pope wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ordering him to enforce the judgment in 
Urban's favour ;^ to the King,* begging him to see 
the judgment was carried out ; and to the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, directing them to obey the judg- 
ment.^ On the 5th of April 1129 the Pope issued an- 
other Bull specifying certain places a^ the possessions 
of the Church of Llandaff.^ 

The same devices that had been used in the pre- 
vious year were repeated. The Bull had been issued 
on the 5th of April 1129 ; on the 27th the Pope wrote 
to Urban informing him that Bernard had appeared, 
bringing letters from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the King, and certain English barons, and fixing the 
Feast of St. Luke in the next year (Oct. 18th, 1130) as 
the day for the decision of the dispute.^ 

It seems very doubtful if the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop were not working for their mutual advantage, 
as the see of Hereford was kept vacant ; the Arch- 
bishop was administering the see, and taking the pro- 
fits, and corresponding with the Pope. But whatever 

1 Lib. Land., p. 38. ^ lb., p. 44. « lb,, p. 46. 

2 lb., p. 39. * lb., p. 45. « lb., p. 41. 

7 lb., p. 57. 
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may have been the cause of the conduct of Honorius, he 
was not destined to decide the dispute. He died on 
the 14th of Feb. 1130, and Gregory, Cardinal of St. 
Angelo, was elected Pope as Innocent II. 

The new Pope at once took up the Welsh dispute. 
On the 25th of Feb. 1130^ he wrote to the people of 
Gower, Kidwelly, Cantref Bychan, Ystrady w, and Erg- 
yng, ordering them to obey Urban. In March the Pope 
wrote to Bernard^ that Urban had twice been to Rome, 
and had been ordered to come again in October, but 
being weighed down by sickness, old age, and poverty, 
he was not able to do so. The Pope, therefore, had 
granted him three years, till Mid-Lent 1133, at which 
time Bernard was to attend and be prepared to answer 
for certain of the Teilo churches mentioned in the let- 
ter (Llanteliau Maur, Llanteliau Pimpseint, Cair Caiau, 
Llanteilau Mainaur, Llann-toulidauc ig Cairmrirdin, 
Llanteiliau Penntuin, Llanteiliau Pennlitgart, Llan- 
teiliau Cilretin in Emblin, Llannisann, Brodlann, and 
Llanngurfrit), all of which by right seem to belong to 
the Church of Llandaff, as the Bishop claims." 

This is the last formal statement we get of the Teilo 
churches. It will be noticed that the claim, as stated 
here, is much narrowed down to what it had been pre- 
viously. It is still for churches outside, and wholly 
unconnected with, the diocese, but by no means what 
it was in the earlier times. 

It seems likely that the plea of old age, sickness, and 
poverty, that Urban put forward was due to the advice 
of two of his friends at Rome. John of Crema, Car- 
dinal of St. Chrysogonus, wrote to Urban^ advising him 
to stay at home for the present, telling him Bernard's 
messenger had not been able to do anything ; and 
Gregory, Cardinal of St. Sergius and Bacchus, wrote 
to Urban asking for help, and promising assistance in 
turn.* 

The anti-Pope, Anacletus, drove Innocent from Rome. 

^ Lib, Land.y p. 63, 3 /j^^ p, 55^ 

2 Ih., p. 54 ; H. and S., i, 336. * lb. 
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In August 1130 Innocent was at Genoa, and wrote from 
thence, on the 12th, to Henry, asking him to protect 
Urban and his churches;^ and on the same day he wrote 
to Archbishop William,- who was administering the see 
of Hereford, calling his attention to Urban's complaints 
that inhabitants of Archenfield, excommunicated by 
Urban, were admitted to Communion at Hereford, and 
also that the Archbishop proposed to consecrate a per- 
son in Urban's diocese (Roger de Bethune, Prior of 
Llanthony) Bishop of Hereford. The Pope ordered the 
Archbishop to abstain from this. The Archbishop 
must have got round the Pope, for on the 17th of Jan. 
1131, writing from Chartres, Innocent orders Urban to 
cease obstructing the appointment and consecration of 
Robert de Bethune.^ Urban seems to have paid a some- 
what grudging obedience to this, as he delayed the 
the consecration of Bethune as much as possible. 

On the 14th of March 1131, the Pope wrote from 
St. Quintin to the Archbishop to protect Urban's rights 
until the suit is decided.* On the 7th of April 1131 the 
Pope wrote to Bernard from Compifegne, that the appeal 
would come on for decision on the 18th of Oct. 1131, and 
ordering him not to interfere with Urban in the mean- 
time.^ A similar letter, on the 11th of May 1131, is 
sent to Urban, ordering him to appear on the Feast of 
St. Luke, prepared to answer for Gower, Kidwelly, 
Cantref Bychan, Ystradyw, and Eiwas, as well with 
respect to the said churches as concerning Talybont.^ 

Urban seems to have made many enemies. On the 
26th of May 1131 the Pope wrote to the Archbishop 
from Compi^gne, ordering nim to protect Urban from 
Rabel de Tankerville, who had seized St. Teilo de Llan- 
nerwalt.^ 

On the 12th of August 1131 Innocent wrote to Ur- 
ban that the suit will be decided at the Council of 
Rheims on the 18th of October 1131, which would save 

^ Lib, Land,, p. 55. •* lb., p. 61, ^ lb., p. r>8. 

« lb., p. 58. * lb., p. 68. 6 /6., p. 60. 
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Urban the cost of going to Rome.^ At the Council of 
Rheims Bernard attended, and wanted to go on with 
the case ; but three delegates from Urban stating he 
was too ill to attend, the case was delegated to be tried 
in England by William de Corbeuil, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Archbishop 
of Rouen. ^ 

On the 21st of Nov. 1131 the Pope wrote to Urban 
from Beaajeu, ordering him to attend before the Arch- 
bishops;^ and sent Urban, on the 13th of Feb. 1132, a 
second summons to appear before the Commission on 
the second Sunday after Easter.* On the 7th of March 
1132 the Pope wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
directing that Urban's clerks were to have free access 
to him until the time for hearing the case.* 

On the 24th of April 1132 the Commission met in 
London.® No decision seems to have been arrived at, 
for they met again in London on the 8th of Feb. 1133, 
when their decision was adverse to Urban.^ Against 
this decision Urban appealed to the Pope, and set off 
for Rome. Worn out by fatigue and worry and litiga- 
tion, on his way to (or, as some say, at) Rome, Urban 
died shortly after. 

Thus ended the great contest. "iEterno fine sopita 
est", says William of Malmesbury,® *' tot enim ad curiam 
Romanam appellationibus tot itinerum expensis tot 
causidicorum conflictibus multis annis ventilata tandem 
aliquando morte Urbani apud Romam soluta vel potius 
decisa est." 

The question of the Teilo churches was never de- 
cided on the merits. Henry, to prevent its revival, 
kept the see of Llandaff* vacant for six years, till 1 1 40. 
In 1 132 Robert de Bethune was consecrated to Hereford, 
and before there was a successor to Urban the Bishop 
of Hereford and the Bishop of St. David's had made 

I Lib, Land,, p. 63. » 76., p. 60. ^ 76., p. 62. 
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good their title to the dibputed churches and territory, 
on the basis of heati possidentes, 

Robert de Bethune, successor at Hereford of Gilbert 
Foliot (1148-63), wrote to David, the successor of Ber- 
nard at St. DavM's, asking him to meet the Bishop of 
Llandaff at Hereford, to tiilk over boundaries ; but 
it does not appear that anything came of it. A cen- 
tury later (1236) the Pope wrote to the Bishop, Arch- 
deacons, and Dean of Worcester, appointing them, 
on the complaint of the Bishop of Hereford, to mark 
out the boundaries between the dioceses of Here- 
ford, St. Davids, Llandaff, and St. Asaph : in other 
words, the ecclesiastical division between England and 
Wales. But there is no further trace of the Teilo 
churches, or the proprietary claims of the Church of 
Llandaff. These claims were allowed to sleep, and are 
usually regarded not as a trace of the existence of the 
ancient Celtic Church, but, to use the words of William 
of Malmesbury, "nam et Apostolicus sequitate rei per- 
pensa religioni et justitise Menevensis Episcopi qua de- 
cebat sententia satisfecit.''^ 

^ HiifL Man., i, 7. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE STATUTE-BOOK 
OF ST. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL. 

BT THE REV. CANON SEVAN. 

Statnie of Bishop David Martin authorising the Appointment of a 
Reotor and a Vicar for the Church of St Edmund the Martyr, 
Crickhoweil, Brecon shire. 

Thb following document presents several points of 
interest, some of a local, others of a more general 
character. It supplies an example of an early subdivi- 
sion of a large parish ; it shows the freedom with which 
endowments could be dealt with under the joint action 
of the patron of a benefice and the bishop of the dio- 
cese ; and it explains the intention of the arrangement 
whereby parishes were occasionally provided with two 
incumbents, a rector and a vicar. 

Down to the time of this statute (a.d. 1303) Crick- 
howeil was included in the parish of Llangattock, the 
church of which is situated on the other side of the 
river Usk. Even to this day the parish of Llangenney, 
lying beyond Crickhoweil on the same side of the 
river, remains attached to Llangattock. 

Chapels-of-ease (as we should now ciiU them) had 
been established from an early date in the outlying 
parts of the parish, and frequent mention is made, in 
the following document, of a chapel dedicated to St. 
Mary (Llanfair, as it was named in the Welsh lan- 
guage), in what is now the parish of Crickhoweil. This 
was situated about a mile from the town, by the side 
of the road leading to Brecon, on a farm which still 
bears the name. It ranked as a capella haptismalis, 
which placed it above a capella simply so called, inas- 
much as the sacrament of baptism and other offices 
might be administered within its walls. It thus at- 
tained a position of partial independence of the mother- 
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church, the minister being entitled to the oflferings 
presented at it. 

In addition to this chapel there was a private chapel 
in the Castle of Crickhowell, for which tne incumbent 
of Llangattock was responsible. 

Such was the state of things when Dame Sibyl 
Pauncefoot,^ then lady of the manor of Crickhowell, 
undertook to build a church in a more convenient site, 
and on a larger scale, for the use of the inhabitants of 
the town, which, growing up under the protection of 
the Castle, was already of sufficient importance to have 
received the privilege of holding fairs and a weekly 
market. The cnurch was dedicated to St. Edmund the 
Martyr ; not apparently from any predilection on the 
part of the founder for that Saint, but out of compli- 
ment to the Bishop, who had appended to his proper 
name the title " de Sancto Edmundo'\ 

The Bishop, by the following deed, ratifies the ar- 
rangements proposed by Dame Sibyl, with the consent 
of her two sons, Sir Grimbald Pauncefoot, her heir, and 
Master Emmeric Pauncefoot, then Rector of Llangat- 
tock. The revenue of the church was to be divided 
between the rector, the vicar, and a comportionist, each 
receiving a third part of the tithe ; while the offerings 
made both at the church and the chapel were to be 
divided between the two former, with tne exception of 
such as were made at the altars, which were reserved 
for the rector exclusively. The rector and vicar held 
very much the same relative positions as an incumbent 
and his curate in the present day, and their duties are 
defined in the following deed. No duties were assigned 
to the comportionist,* nor is it even specified that he 

* This lady was the daughter of Sir Hugh Turbervil, from whom 
she inherited the manor of Crickhowell. She married Sir Grimbald 
Panncefort, and their descendants continued in possession of the 
property nntil the reign of Henry VI, when Sir Hugh Panncefoot 
dying without issue, bequeathed it to the Ring. 

' The term " comportionist" means one who has a share of the 
income of a benefice. In many cases the comportionist takes a 
share in the duty, either for a portion of the parish, or for a portion 
of the year in the same churck. 
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should be in Holy Orders ; but it was clearly intended 
that he should reside within the parish, inasmuch as a 
portion of the glebe was assigned to him for a house. 

At the time of the Reformation the income of the 
benefice was divided, as we learn from Henry VIIl's 
Valor JEcclesiasticuSy between the rector, vicar, and 
comportionist, in the proportions of £5 : 9 : 8, £3 : 1 7 : 10, 
£4 : 14 : 7 respectively; the comportionist somehow 
receiving a larger portion than the vicar, though the 
latter had a share of the offerings in addition to the 
tithe. 

Down to this period the rector may have continued 
to take his fair share in the duty of the parish ; but 
subsequently to the passing of 21 Henry VIII, c. 13, 
he could not be compelled to reside, and consequently 
his office lapsed into a sinecure, and was held as a sepa- 
rate piece of preferment by a clerk in Holy Orders until 
1851, when it was united with the vicarage. The com- 
portionist's tithe was alienated from the church after 
the Reformation, just as monastic tithes were, and be- 
came the private property of the patron. 

The baptismal chapel of Llanfair fell into disuse, and 
so into disrepair, from the time when the whole duty 
of the parish devolved on the vicar. Portions of its 
walls survived down to the commencement of this cen- 
tury ; but these have since disappeared, and no vestige 
of the building now remains. 

" Universis sanctae Matris Ecclesise filiis ad quos prsesentes 
literse pervenerint David permissione diviud. Menev. Episco- 
pus Salutenj seternam in Domino Universitati vestrse notum 
t'acimus per prsesentes quod iios ad honorem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et ad laudem gloriosse Virginis Mariae ejus matris et pro 
cultu divino in Ecclesift Dei ampliando quandam ordinationem 
salubrem utilem et proficuam circa statum et rerum promotionem 
Ecclesite beati Edmundi de Crughowel Parochifi de Capella 
beatae Marise ejusdem de consensu nobilis mulieris Dominse 
Sibillse Paucefort vidu£e Dominse et Hseredes de Crughowel ac 
verse patronae dictae Ecclesifie Sti. Edmundi et Ecclesiae de Lan- 
cadoc necnon et de consensu Domini Grimbaldi militis filii et 
haeredis ejusdem expresso ac item de consensu et concordi 
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voluntate Capituli nostri Menev. ordine qui sequitur auctore 
Domino duximus adhibendam 

" In primis Ecclesiam Sti. Edinundi praefatam per nos dedi- 
catam et consecratam in Dei nomine constituimus Parochialem 
et item Baptismalem Capellam beate Mariae predictam propter 
exilitatem ejusdem Ecclesise Sti. Edmundi tanquam membrum 
et filiam nexu filiali eidem subjiciendo et item in omnibus an- 
nectendo Insuper ordinantes et statuentes ut cum dicta Eccle- 
sia Sti. Edmundi et Capella sua pnedicta Rectore vacaverit 
Presbyter idoneus et honestus per prsedictam Dominam et Patro- 
nam vel ejus heeredes nobis vel alio Diocesano in Rectorem 
dictae Ecclesife canonicd admissus in ejus admissione jurabit 
continuam residentiam in dict4 Ecclesiit facere personaliter 

" Prseterea ordinamus et statuimus quod quilibet Rector dicta? 
Ecclesiffi Sti. Edmundi et Capellse suae praedictse qui pro tem- 
pore fuerit habeat secum unum Vicarium probum virum provi- 
dum et honestum residentem personaliter in eMem cui de terti& 
parte omnium fructuum et obventionum dictae Ecclesiae matiis 
et Capella3 ejusdem excepto dominico^ Sanctuarii ejusdem Eccle- 
siae et suae Capelhe et except^ qu^dam portione per Magistrum 
Emmericum Pancefort Rectorem prefatae Ecclesiae de Lancadoc 
aliquo tempore retent& et postmodum per eundem in manu nos- 
tra resignatii nomine Vicariae ad praedicti Vicarii sustentationem 
volumus et disponimus provideri Et ne praedicta Capella beatae 
Mariae debito in divinis ofticiis defraudetur obsequio statuimus 
et ordinamus ut in qu&libet hebdomade viz. Die Dominic& Die 
Mercurii et Die Veneris Missa celebretur in e&dem quandoque 
per Rectorem quandoque per Vicarium alternis vicibus prout 
inter eos melius viderint expedire Nihilominus proviso quod 
deserviatur per eosdem Capella castri praedicti loci prout ab 
antique fieri consuevit Et quod Rector et Vicarius dictae Eccle- 
siae et suae Capellae omnia onera episcopalia Archidiaconalia et 
quaecunque alia ordinalia et extraordinalia pro rat& portionis 
cujuslibet eorum omni tempore sustinebunt Adjicientes quod 
Rector dictae Ecclesiae Sti. Edmundi solus habeat totum domini- 
cum praedicti sanctuarii dictae Ecclesiae Sti. Edmundi et suae 
capellae cum suis libertatibus et pertinentiis null& communione 
facta de eodem dominico cum Vicario Ecclesiae antedictae Ad 
haec cum corpora omnium descendentium apud Capellam de 
Lanveir et item apud villam dicti Castri de Crugh aliquo tem- 

1 The term ** domiaicam", as here used in connection with '* sano- 
tnarii", apparently refers, not to the fabric of the chancel, which is 
its more usual sense, bat; to the offerings made at the celebration of 
the Mass, or at other offices celebrated in the chancel. 
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pore in dictA Ecclesid. de Lancadoc consueverint sepeliri ac prse- 
fatiis M*^ Emmericus Rector ejusdem Ecclesise de Lancadoc 
f uisset in possessione vel quasi percipiendi omnia mortuaria ob- 
lationes et legata occasione prsedictorum mortuorum quoquo 
modo provenientia nee non ad tertiam partem omnium decima- 
rum majorum et minorum viz. cujuslibet generis bladi foeni 
puUanorum vitulorum porcellorum agnorum lanae caseorum et 
cujuscunque albi seu lacticinii mellis hortorum seu curtilagii et 
gurgitis positi super Uscam juxta Crugh uni cum totali deciin& 
molendini loci ejusdem de locis prsedictis quomodolibet prove- 
nientium extitissetque in possessione habendi et recipiendi qua- 
tuordecim denarios ad solvendum Procuratorem Archidiaconi 
Breclioniae et quinque denarios ad solvendum Synodalia nomine 
contributionis annuatim de Capelld. de Lanveir memorata dic- 
tus tamen Emmericus adveitens quod loca prsedicta de quibus 
prsemissa percipere consuevit constituta non sunt infra limites 
Parochise Ecclesiae suae prsedictse et quod non potuit ea diutius 
sine gravi periculo auimse retinere unde preedicta omnia et sin- 
gula in manu no8tr& libere resignavit nos requirens humiliter 
et devote ut de omnibus illis et singulis ordinaremus prout 
secundum Deum salubrius videremus ordinanda sicut in Uteris 
resignationis ejusdem de his omnibus plenius continetur Unde 
nos providft deliberatione statuimus et etiam ordinamus ut tota 
hujusmodi portio prsedicta in manu nostrsl per dictum Magis- 
trum Emmericum ut praemittitur resignata exceptis mortuariis 
et oblationibus def unctorum per nos et successores nostros cum 
vacaverit conferatur alicui Presbytero idoneo quem dicta Domina 
et Patrona vel ejus hseredes ad ipsam portionem sub praedictis 
particulis limitatam nobis seu successoribus nostris duxerint 
praesentando qui jurabit in nostrfi. praesentifi, vel nostrorum suc- 
cessorum quod residebit persoualiter et continue ad celebranda 
divina officia et Missarum solemnia in dicta Ecclesid, Sti. Ed- 
mundi juxta dispositionem et ordinationem dictae Dominae et 
Patronae et Haeredum ejusdem Praedicta ver6 mortuaria et ob- 
lationes defunctorum superius per nos excepta praedictis Eectori 
et Vicario Ecclesiae Sancti Edmundi ad eorum relevationera 
assignamus inter eos pro rat& portionis utriusque communiter 
dividenda Pecuniam vero praedictam superitis resignatam in 
usum et utilitatem dictorum Eectoris et Vicarii pro rat& portio- 
nis cujuslibet eorum statuimus fore convertendam Caeterum 
volumus et ordinamus quod praedicti Rector et Vicarius et item 
comportionarius quilibet pro tertiA parte pro se tantum Parochi- 
anis conferant et contribuant de bonis suis ad reparationem et 
cooperationem Capellae beatae Mariae antedictae De manso vero 
seu are& dictae Ecclesiae Sti. Edmundi per praedictam Dominam 
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et Patronaiu ad sedificandum in e4dem collate disponimus et 
item ordinamus quod Eector dictse Ecclesiae luedietatem dicti 
mansi habeat pro sedificiis construendis vel areas et quod Cieteri 
duo viz. Vicarius et Comportionarius antedicti alteram medieta- 
tem habeant inter ipsos secundum arbitrium bonorum et fide 
dignorum dividendam in quibus locis sic divisis prsecipimus et 
statuimus sedificia competentia per prsedictos fieri et honesta 
In cujus rei testimonium sigilium nostrum un&cum sigillocora- 
muni dicti Capituli nostri Menev. prsesenti ordinationi duximus 
apponendum Datum apud London Die Dominicd. proxime post 
festum beati Laurentii Martyris anno Domini 1303 consecratio- 
nis nostrse octavo". 



Translation. 



David, by Divine permission Bishop of St. David's, to all sons 
of Holy Mother Cliurch to whom these presents come, eternal 
salvation in the Ijord. We make known to you all by these 
presents that we, for the honour of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the praise of the glorious Virgin Mary His Mother, and 
for the advancement of Divine worship in the Church of God, 
have thought fit, the Lord guiding us, that an arrangement 
sound, useful, and beneficial, should be made concerning the 
state and advancement of the Cluirch of the Blessed Edmund of 
Crickhowell and the Chapel of the Blessed Mary of the same 
place, with the consent of tlie noble lady. Dame Sibilla Paunce- 
foot, widow, lady and heiress [of the manor] of Crickhowell, and 
true patroness of the said Church of St. Edmund and of the 
Church of Llangattock, with the express consent of Sir Grim- 
bald, son and heir of the same, and likewise with the consent and 
hearty good will of our Chapter of St. David's, as here follows : 

First, we, in the name of God, constitute the Church of St. 
Edmund, dedicated and consecrated by us, to be a parish church ; 
and on account of its poverty we constitute the aforesaid Vjaptis- 
raal Chapel of the Blessed Mary a member and daughter of the 
Church of St. Edmund, by subjecting it to the same in a filial 
bond, and annexing it in all things : moreover ordaining and 
establishing that when the said Church of St. Edmund and its 
Chapel aforesaid shall be without a rector, a fit and proper 
priest, having been presented by the aforesaid lady and patron- 
ess, or her heirs, and canonically instituted by us or some other 
Diocesan, shall make oath that he will constantly and person- 
ally reside in the [parish of the] said church. 

Further, we ordain and resolve that the rector for the time 
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being of the said Church of St. Edmund and its Chapel afore- 
said, shall have with him an upright, prudent, and worthy man 
as a vicar, personally resident in the same, for whose support 
we will and ordain to set aside the third part of all the income 
and fees of the said mother-church and its chapel, with the 
exception of the offerings of the sanctuary of the said church 
and chapel ; and also with the exception of a certain portion 
formerly held by Master Emmeric Pauncefoot, Rector of the said 
Church of Llangattock, and now given by him into our hand 
under the title of the \dcarage. And in order that the Chapel of 
the Blessed Mary may not be slighted in the offices of reli- 
gion through indolence we resolve and ordain that on Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday in every week Mass be celebrated in 
the same by the rector and vicar alternately, as they themselves 
see fit to arrange. Provided, nevertheless, that the chapel in 
the Castle of the aforesaid place be served by them, as was wont 
to be done in past times ; and that the rector and vicar of the 
said church and chapel shall at all times bear all episcopal, 
archidiaconal, and other charges, ordinary and extraordinary, in 
proportion to each of their shares. And further, that the rector 
of the said Church of St. Edmund shall alone have the offerings 
of the sanctuary of the said church and chapel, with its liberties 
and properties, the vicar not having any share in those offerings. 
Moreover, since the bodies of all who die in the chapelry of 
Llaufair, and in the town of the said Castle of Crickhowell, had 
heretofore been buried in the said Church of Llangattock, and 
the aforesaid Master Emmeric, Eector of the said church, had 
been in the possession or receipt of all the mortuary fees, obla- 
tions, or legacies of the said deceased, in whatever manner they 
came ; and also of the third part of all the tithes, both great 
and small, viz., of all kinds of grain, hay, colts, calves, pigs, 
lambs, wool, cheese, all produce of milk, honey, of gardens or 
curtilage, and of the mill-stream above the Usk near Crick- 
howell, together with the whole tithe of the mill of the same 
place, howsoever arising from the aforesaid places; and whereas 
he had been in receipt of fourteen pence to pay to the Proctor 
of the Archdeacon of Brecon, and five pence to pay synodals,^ 
as an annual contribution from the Chapel of Llanfair, never- 
theless the said Emmeric, perceiving that the places from which 
he was wont to receive the above-mentioned amounts do not 
fall within the boundaries of his own parish aforesaid, and as 
he could not any longer retain those amounts without grave 

^ S/nodals are payments due to the Bishop out of the revenues 
of a benefice. 
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peril to his soul, therefore he has freely resigned into our hands 
all and each of the aforesaid, humbly and loyally requesting us 
to order, concerning each and all of them, what we might deem 
best according to the will of God, as is set forth more fully in 
his letter of relinquishing them. Wherefore we, after careful 
consideration, resolve and ordain that all such portion aforesaid 
relinquished, as set forth, into our hand by the said Master 
Emmeric (the mortuary dues and offerings of the dead excepted), 
be conferred, whenever a vacancy occurs, upon some fit priest 
whom the said lady and patroness shall bring and present to 
us or our successors for that same portion, limited in respect 
to the aforesaid particulars ; who shall make oath that he will 
personally be in continual residence in the parish of the said 
Church of St Edmund to offer Divine worship and the rites 
of the Mass, according to the arrangement and ordinance of the 
said lady and patroness and her heirs. Moreover, we assign to 
the said rector and vicar of the Church of St Edmund the 
above mortuary dues and offerings of the dead, as excepted by 
us, for their maintenance, to be divided between them in pro- 
portion to each one's share. Moreover, we decree that the 
money relinquished as aforesaid be applied to the use and en- 
joyment of the said rector and vicar, in proportion to the share 
of each. We further will and ordain that the aforesaid rector 
and vicar, and also any comportionist, do contribute out of his 
property, in proportion to his third portion for himself alone, to 
the parishioners, for the repair and support of the aforesaid 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary. Concerning the glebe or enclosure 
belonging to the said Church of St Edmund, and given by the 
aforesaid lady and patroness for dwelling-houses, we decide and 
ordain that the rector of the said church have one half of the 
said glebe or enclosure for building, and that the other two, 
namely the vicar and comportionist aforesaid, have the other 
half between them, to be divided according to the decision of 
good and trustworthy men ; in which places, so divided, we 
direct and order that suitable and seemly residences be erected 
by the aforesaid. In witness whereof we have thought fit that 
our seal, together with the seal of our Chapter of St David's, 
be afSxed to the present ordinance. Given in London on the 
Sunday next after the Feast of the Blessed Laurence, Martyr, 
in the year of Our Lord 1303, and in the eighth year of our 
consecration. 
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A CONTRIBUTION 

I 
TO THB 

HISTORY OF THE PRJEMONSTRATENSIAN 

ABBEY OF TALLEY. 

BT EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p, 128.) 



III. 

The desirable estate of " Buthelan", for whose posses- 
sion the Cistercians of Whitland had schemed and 
sinned, was situated in the fertile vale of Aeron, almost 
equidistant from both Talley and Whitland. The re- 
turn of the possessions of the latter Monastery, made 
in the year 1291, contains the following entry : " The 
Abbot also has at Redelantowy and Thirnewe, Crucheir, 
Hanctyron, and Blaynbedin (aL Glainhedin), nine caru- 
aites of land, with rents and mills in divers places, and 
other commodities, £6." 

In the Valor Ecclesiasticus, compiled in a.d. 1534, 
the same estate is returned as " the Grange of Rydlan 
Deyby", and valued at £29 : 8 : 2, by far the largest 
item in the return of the possessions of Whitland. A 
"mill of Rydlan Deivy" also brought in £2 a year, and 
" a fulling mill at Ridlan Deivy'* was worth half a mark. 
Giraldus's work, the Specidum EccledcBy in which the 
name of Buthelan is found, has been preserved to us 
in but one MS. (British Museum, Cott. Tib. B xiii). The 
capital letter is much more like a B than an R, though 
it is not so unmistakably the latter as to remove the 
doubt that the scribe intended it to represent the for- 
mer. However that may be, there can be no question 
that this emendation of the text is required, and it is 
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gratifying to be able to locate the source of so interest- 
ing an episode in the monastic annals of Wales. 

If the Ordnance Map of Cardiganshire be consulted, 
the parish of Lampeter will be found to be divided 
between the townships of Rhyddlan Ucha and Rhydd- 
lan Issa, and the name is also perpetuated in a farm in 
the parish. This is, no doubt, the site of the grange 
the name of which Dr. Brewer read as '' Buthelan". A 
small stream flows into the Teivy, upon the banks of 
which were situated the mills of " Rydlan Deivy". 

The name of Rhyddlan or Rhuddlan is found in 
several parts of the Principality, the best known being 
the castellated town in Flintshire. This is usually 
Anglicised by mediaeval scribes as "Rothelan". In the 
same way the Carmarthenshire DrysUwyn becomes 
Drosselan or Drusselane ; and following the like ana- 
logy, the grange of Rhyddlan became to Giraldus 
Ruthelan, or, to his scribe, Buthelan. 

The election of Gervase, Abbot of Talley, to the see 
of St. David's in a.d. 1215, has been already noticed. 
He is said by Leland (and the statement is repeated 
by all the later authorities) to have appropriated the 
churches of Llandeilo Fawr and Llanegwad to the 
Abbey. The fact is antecedently probable, and Leland 
had, no doubt, good authority for it ; while the follow- 
ing document proves that the canons had, by some 
means or other, obtained possession of both churches : 

" Omnibus Christi fidelibus presentes Uteres inspecturis vel 
audituris ffrater GmfiBnus Abbas de Talelechu et ejusdem loci 
totus conventus aeternam in Domino Salutem. Notum facimus 
quod cum venerandus pater Dominus Anselmus Menev' Episco- 
pus et ejusdem loci capitalum coram Domino Wygoruien' Ep*o 
et Collegiis suis auctoritate Apostolorum contra Nos movissent 
questionem super Ecclesiis de Llanteylauvaur et de Llanogaut- 
vaur et super terra de Penloyn-hou et de Kylarzun^ sita in 
parochia de Lanegautvaur qu^e omnia dicebant et asserebant ad 
jus et proprietatem Eccriaj Meneven' pertinere. Tandem post 
multas altercationes coram dictis et aliis judicibus inter uos 

1 In raargin, " Kilarthy". 

15 « 
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habitas Nos de bononim virorum Consilio habito prius super 
hec diligenti tractatu propter bonum pacis totam terram pre- 
dictam integraliter eum finibus et divisis suis beate David et 
Ecclesiae Meneven' simpliciter et pure nullo retento duxiraus 
restituendum imperpetuum cum bona pure et amore possiden- 
dam Obligantes nos et Monasterium n'rum nichilominus eidem 
Episcopo et Capitulo ad solutionem sex marcarum annuse pen- 
sionis videl't trium marcarum in Pentecoste et trium in Natale 
D'ni pro predictis Ecclesiis de Lanteylavaur et Lanegautvaur 
quas predict! Dominus Ep*us et Capitulum nobis et Monasterio 
nostro ad proprios usus imperpetuum possidendas concesserunt. 
In cujus rei testimonium et perpetuam firmitatem Nos presen- 
tes literas patentes sigillis n'ras sigillatas p*dicto D'no Episcopo 
et Capitulo duximus concedendas. Data anno gratiae millesimo 
ccmo trigesimo nono [1239] apud Brechon die Veneris in heb- 
domada Paschae. Valeat universitas vestra in Domino."^ 

The church and vill of Llandeilo Fawr first belonged 
to the bishopric of Llandaff — the see of St. Teilo — but 
by the commenceaient of the twelfth century, by some 
unknown means, it had passed into the diocese of St. 
David's. Gervase, as Bishop of St. David's, possessed 
large estates in the vale of Towy, including the town 
of Llandeilo, with the pleas and perquisites of its court 
and the dues of its inhabitants. Amongst the unpub- 
lished documents at the Public Record Office is a 
petition to the King and Council, without date, in 
which the Bishop complains that the governor of the 
adjacent castle of Dynevor (then in the hands of the 
Crown) had collected the customary payments for the 
brewing of ale, to the injury of the Bishop. When 
the church and its revenues, together with some adja- 
cent land, were annexed to the Abbey of Talley, it was 
inevitable that the question of jurisdiction should arise. 
As we do not know the circumstances under which the 
abbey had become possessed of the churches, we are 
unable to pass judgment upon the above agreement. 
We know that it continued in force during the exist- 
ence of the monastery, as the receipt of the Abbot of 
Talley's " pension" of £4 is annually recorded in the 

1 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1249, fo. 1 43. 
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Custumal Book of St. David's. It is, however, highly 
improbable that Bishop Gervase was the donor of these 
two churches. The Inspeximus Charter of a.d. 1325 
distinctly ascribes the gift to Rhys ab GrufFudd, the 
founder, or to his son Rhys Gryg, which is corroborated 
by a document in Harleian 1249. This is a collection 
of deeds and instruments relating to the bishopric of 
St. David 8, and though itself compiled in the seven- 
teenth century, was unquestionably drawn from earlier, 
perhaps original, materials. At folio 88 is an agree- 
ment, dated a.d. 1222, entered into between Bishop 
Gervase and Rhys, whereby the latter acknowledged 
the right of the Bishop to the entire commot of Llan- 
teilow Mawr, and surrendered various portions of the 
same, " excepting the lands of the canons of Tallech 
which he [Rhys] or his had given to the church of 
Lanteilau Maur or to the lord of Talelech in free and 
perpetual alms, with the good w^ill of the bishop and 
assent of the chapter of St. Davids." Therefore 
Gervase 8 share in the appropriation of the two churches 
to Talley was probably limited to approval of the action 
of Rhys Gryg. 

We are unfortunately left in total ignorance of the 
numbers and constitution of the convent at any period 
of its existence save at its close, but it would seem that 
at the date of the document just referred to (a.d. 1222) 
the house contained the usual staff of a small and well- 
conducted monastery. Amongst the witnesses, besides 
the Abbot, are the prior and a canon ; and the presence 
of a prior infers a properly ordered distribution of the 
usual monastic ofl&ces. 

In 1226 the Abbot of Taleleghan received a grant 
of twenty shillings from the Exchequer by gift of King 
Henry III, probably towards the completion or enlarge- 
ment of the house. 

In Mr. Clark's valuable collection of Glamorgan 
Charters are two documents, one of which is specifically 
stated to bear reference to the Prior of Talley. It 
appears that in 1261 a dispute arose between the 
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Abbots of Gloucester and Margam (both Cistercian 
houses) respecting the tithes of the church of Llan- 
carvan. The Prior of Talecho, as commissary of the 
Abbot of Wigmore, and a canon of Llandaff, were dele- 
gated to hear the cause, which they proceeded to do on 
the Wednesday after the feast of St. Agatha, a.d. 1262, 
in the church of St. John at Ga,viiS (Char ters^ vol. i, 
p. 121). Three years later (1st August 1265) we have 
a letter from the Dean of Gronith to the Prior of Tal- 
leletho, commissary of the Abbot of Wigmore, and to the 
same canon, informing them that he has warned the 
Abbot of Gloucester, under pain of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, of his debt of £100 due to Margam Abbey 
{Charters, vol. iii, p. 516). 

I have been altogether unable to identify this Prior 
of Talecho or Talleletho, who was commissioner for the 
Abbot of Welbeck, but I do not think he could have 
been connected with Talley. In the first place, it is 
highly improbable that the abbot of an English Cis- 
tercian house would have as his agent the second 
official (for the head of Talley was an abbot) of a small 
house situate in a distant and inaccessible part of 
Wales ; and secondly, it was not usual in disputes 
between two houses of the same Order to delegate the 
settlement of the dispute to the head of a house of 
another Order. On the other hand, the name is similar 
to the mediaeval forms of Talley, where we know a prior 
existed. 

The patronage of the Abbey of Talley had continued 
either in the branch of the family of its founder, Rhys 
ab Gruffudd, which continued to occupy its ancestral 
seat of Dinevwr, or in the offshoot whose stronghold 
was the neighbouring castle of DrysUwyn. Neverthe- 
less, the supremacy, perhaps the superior sanctity, of 
the Cistercian houses of Strata Florida and Whitland 
is evidenced by the fact that we have record of only 
one member of the Rhys ab Gruffudd family being laid 
to rest within the conventual church of Talley. The 
Brut y Tywysogion^ under date 1271, has the following 
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record: — "In the ensuing year (1271), the sixth day 
after August, died Maredudd, son of Rhys the Hoarse, 
in the castle of Dryslwyn, and was buried at Whitland 
in front of the great altar. Three weeks later died 
Rhys the younger ap Rhys Mechyll [ap Rhys the 
Hoarse] in the castle of Dinefwr, and was buried in 
Tal y Llycheu/' 

The following sketch-pedigree sets forth the rela- 
tionship between the personages whose deaths are thus 
recorded, and shows their descent from Prince Rhys ap 
Gruffudd : 

Prince Rhys ab Graffndd, Justiciar of South Wales, 

ob. 1197 

I 

I ' 

Gruffudd ab Rhys, Rhys Gryg (the Hoarse), 

ob. 1201, buried at ob. 1283, buried at 

Strata Florida St. David's (Ann, Gamb.) 



I I 

Rhys Mechyll, oh. 1244 Maredudd ab Rhys, ob. 1271 

Rhys Vychan, or the Younger, Rhys, ob. 1291 

ob. 1271 (the Rhys son of 
Rhys of the Confirmation Charter of 17 Edw. II, see p. 39). 

The absence of sepulchral monuments or inscriptions 
from the disinterred remains of Talley forbids any dog- 
matic opinion upon the subject ; but it may, I think, 
be questioned whether we ciui implicitly accept the 
above statement of the Welsh annalist. The Latin 
scribe of the Annales ComhricB does not record the 
death or sepulture of Rhys Vychan, though his silence 
goes for nothing in opposition to the direct statement 
of the writer of the Brut. But amongst the papers of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer was once a document 
of which I think there now remains only the following 
brief abstract of its contents, " Litterse Abbatis Prse- 
monstrat. de Missis et Orationibus Mereduco fil. Res, 
etc/' This is no more than the entry in a Calendar 
made about the year 1328, and as there is little reason 
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to hope that the document itself has survived, we are 
unable to state with certainty that the letter announc- 
ing the due performance of the services for the soul of 
Meredydd ap Rhys emanated from the Prsemonstra- 
tensian Abbot of Talley, or whether it was a notification 
from the head house of the Order at Prsemontr^. Most 
probably it was the former. If such be the case, it 
almost certainly follows that Meredydd ab Rhys was 
buried, not at Whitland, but at Talley. The Welsh 
chronicler of the Brut was a Cistercian monk, probably 
contemporary with the circumstances he records, as his 
chronicle ends with the year 1282, and the appropria- 
tion of the bones of a powerful Welsh chieftain may 
have been a "pious fraud", in continuation of the 
much less justifiable attempt of nearly a century before. 
Some half century later we find the Abbot of Talley 
occupying the curious position of arbitrator in an 
ecclesiastical dispute, which is thus referred to by 
Archdeacon Thomas in his excellent History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph (p. 43) : — 

"About the year 1273 there commenced, between Bishop Anian 
[of St. Asaph] and the Abbot of Valle Grucis, an important con- 
troversy relative to the patronage of those churches, the great 
tithes of which had been granted by his predecessors to the 
foundation. The Abbot held that, having become canonically pos- 
sessed, from early times, of the church of Llangollen, with its ca- 
pellcB of Wrexham, Euabon, Y Waun (Chirk), Llansaintffraid, and 
Llandegla, one vicar in the mother-church was sufficient for the 
whole. The Bishop, on the other hand, insisted upon appoint- 
ing a vicar in each of the capellcs also. From this the ^^bot 
appealed to the Pope, whose delegate, the Abbot of Talyllechau, 
or Talley in Carmarthenshire, gave sentence against the Bishop, 
condemning him to pay £5, and the vicars £60, by way of resti- 
tution to the Abbot ; and on Anian^s appeal to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he excommunicated him. The Abbot of Taly- 
Uechau is hereupon admonished by the Archbishop to revoke 
the sentence of excommunication, and the Archdeacon of Angle- 
sea is appointed his substitute in the case. Finally Anian con- 
cedes his sequestrated benefices to the Abbot and Convent at a 
Visitation holdeu by him at Album Monasterium (Oswestry)." 

The different expeditions of Llywelyn ap lorwerth 
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and Llywelyn ap Gruffjrdd to South Wales, and the 
disturbances connected with the last struggle of the 
Welsh, appear to have passed Talley by unscathed, 
though it would be rash to assume this merely from 
the silence of the annalists. There is no record of the 
destruction of Whitland Abbey, the ancient rival of 
Talley, but an unpublished petition of the Abbot solicits 
the royal generosity because of the damage done to the 
monastery during the recent wars. It is its misfortune 
and ours that Talley found amongst her canons no 
chronicler of her simple annals or of her title to 
remembrance. 

The disorder of the times had, nevertheless, infected 
the inmates of the convent. In 1285 Talley was placed 
under the "paternal jurisdiction" of the Abbot of 
Welbeck, the premier English house of the Prsemon- 
stratensian Order, for the better maintaining of right 
rule and honest conversation. A copy of the document 
is to be found in the Cartulary of Welbeck (Harl. 3640), 
but the following is taken from the Charter Roll, 13th 
Edw. I, No. 129, at the Public Record Office : 

" P' Abb'e et Conuentui Rex Archiepiscopis etc. salutem. 

de Wellebek' de pat'nitate Qualiter auctore Domino terra nos- 

Abb'ie de Talaghkan in tra Wallie nobis ac progenitoribus 

Wair nostris Anglie Eegibus a tempore 

non modico feodali jure subjecta 
nunc non tantum virtu te potencie set via justicie tanquam 
capiti membrum ad dominicum nostrum et heredum nostrorum 
unita est ad memoriam reducentes sedule cogitam' ut in eadem 
terra nostra viventes in habitu regulari non solum heritu set in 
sancte religionis observacione jugiter altissimo famulenter. Hinc 
est quod cum Abbaciam nostram de Talaghkan de ordine Pre- 
monstmtense Menevense Diocesi dudum opulentam tarn pro 
defectem regiminis quam honeste conversacionis eandem regen- 
cium adeo depauperatam invenerim' et destructam quod expe- 
diens extitit ut nos de domus illius relevacione providere cura- 
remus. Nos inde sollicite cogitantes et ipsam Abbaciam cari- 
tate bonorum operum religiosorum virorum Abbatis et Conven- 
tis de Wellebeck ejusdem ordinis in Anglie tam in spiritualium 
plenitudine quam temporalium uberitate relevaturam esse spe- 
rantes paternitatem ejusdem Abbacie de Talaghkan, predictis 
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Abbati et Conventui de Wellebeck et eorum Buccessoribus pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est concessimus et 
carta nostra confirmavimus. Volentes et concedentes quod pre- 
dicti Abbas et Conventus de Wellebeck et eorum successores 
imperpetuum possint in predicta Abbacia de Talaghkan pater- 
nam jurisdicionem pacifice sine impedimento quociens exigente 
necessitate voluerint et expedire viderint in omnibus et pro 
omnia patemitatem illam contingencia juxta sui ordinis exigen- 
ciam exercere. Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est quod predicti Abbas 
et Conventui de Wellebeck et eorum successores habeant et 
teneant patemitatem Abbacie predicte de Talaghkan, et quod 
imperpetuum possint in eadem Abbacia paternam jurisdiccio- 
nem pacifice sine impedimento quociens exigente necessitate 
voluerint et expedire viderint in omnibus et pro omnia patemi- 
tatem illam contingencia juxta sui ordinis exigenciam exercere 
sicut predictam est. Hiis testibus Venerabilibus patribus R 
Bathon' et Wellen' et Thomas Meneven' Episcopis, Edmundo 
fratre Edmundo Com' Comubie, Gilberto de Clare Com' Glou- 
cestrie et Hertford', Eogero Le Bigod Com' NorflFolk et Mares- 
callo Anglie, Henrico de Lacy Com' Lincoln, Ottone de Grandi- 
sono, Joh'e Vescy, Eoberto de Tybetot et Roberto fil' Johannis, 
et aliis. Datum ut supra [per manum nostram apud BristoU' 
secundo die Jan']." 

The relationship of Talley to other PrsemonBtraten- 
sian houses will be better discussed at a later period. 
The fact of its subjection to Welbeck is here referred to 
solely with the view of preserving the chronological 
sequence of its history. 

In A.D. 1291 we obtain the first valuation of the 
abbatial property, included in what is known as the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas. The entry relating to 
Talley is as follows : 

DIOCESE OF ST. DAVID'S. 
Archdeaconry of Cardigan and Carmarthen. 

The Abbot of Galelleze has the grange of Mar- £ s. d, £ s, d. 
dresse [Maerdrev], with a rent of . . 

Also he has the granges of Dolhenwel and Bmn- 
bes, two camcates of land, and other commo- 
dities ..... 

Also Porthkennj and Eollawen 



£ s. 
1 


d. £ 8. 




18 
8 




— 26 
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The Abbot of Taleleze has at LaDteleoannaar £,8. d. £ s. d, 
[LlandeiloVawr] and Lanecros[Llanjorw78], 
in rentB . . . , . 11 6 

Also he has at Trailenejgan [Traethnelgun] 

one carncate of land, with rents . .0156 

Also he has at Oskernant and Kenmionez, Brez- 
ka [Brechva], and Coytegroe, in rents one 
carncate of land and one mill, and another 
mill at Trathleneygan . . ' . 1 15 

3 2 

Deanery of Suh-Ayron, 

Portion of the canons of Thaleleken in the 

chnrch of Llangoydmanr . . . 2 

Ditto, Blaenanerch . . . . 16 8 

Diocese of Llandaff. 

The Abbot of Daliclajn {al, Taluclayn) has at 
Ridehilly of annual rent from Geoffrey Cle- 
ment, at Bergayeny . . . 1 10 

£8 16 6 

It will be observed tbat in this computation the 
churches of Llandeilo Vawr and Llanegwad Vawr, 
which had been annexed to the abbey, are not included. 
Nor are several other churches which are mentioned in 
the Confirmation Charter, 17th Edw. II, though they 
appear in the return of 1291, Llandeilo Vawr was 
valued at £13 : 6 : 8 ; Llanegwad Vawr, £6 : 13 : 4 ; 
Berwick, £4 ; Penbryn, £16 ; Cynwil Gaio, £13 : 6 : 8. 
Whether an omission, accidental or intentional, has 
been made in the return it is of course impossible now 
to determine, but it is diflScult to conceive that it 
should have occurred in several instances. At any 
rate thirty years later they had become the avowed 
property of the abbey, so that we may regard the in- 
come of the canons, when they obtained the royal con- 
firmation from Edward II in 1324, as amounting to at 
least £65 per ami, of the money of that period. It is a 
circumstance of some interest that whil^ the Tojxatio 
shows the Cistercian houses to have been largely en- 
gaged in sheep and cattle rearing, the canons of Talley 
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do not appear to have been engaged in that profitable 
branch of agriculture. They probably confined them- 
selves to husbandry after the loss of the valuable 
grange of Rhyddlan. 

The Record OflBce Parliamentary Petition, No. 3122, 
is a highly interesting document, without date, but of 
the early part of the reign of Edw. I. It is a petition 
to the King and his Council by Rhys ap Meredydd ap 
Rhys Gryg, who was executed in 1291 as a rebel. The 
petition avers that the castle of Dynevor belongs to 
Rhys as of right, it having been promised to him by 
Sir Payn de Chaworth, on its capture from Rhys's 
kinsman Rhys Vychan, but the promise had not been 
fulfilled. He goes on to say that his father Meredydd 
ab Rhys, being founder of the Abbey of Talley, had 
always received the homage of the Abbot, but that the 
King's bailiffs of Dynevor had diverted the suit done 
by the Abbot from the said Rhys, for which he prays 
justice. 

Now this claim of founder of the abbey could only 
mean that Meredydd ab Rhys was of the founders 
family, and that he claimed to be the patron of the 
house. In the same way, in other unpublished docu- 
ments, the Abbots of Whitland, Strata Florida, and 
St. Dogmael's entitle the Kings of England " founders" 
of those houses. 

In 1343-4 a Commission traversed Wales, receiving 
the homages due to the Prince of Wales (the Black 
Prince), who in that year was invested with the Princi- 
pality of Wales by his father. A Rees ap David of 
Talleghu took the oath at Cardigan for the Cardigan- 
shire property of his house, and again at Carmarthen 
for the abbey possessions in this county. The entry 
enables us to add one more to the scanty list of the 
Abbots of Talley.' 

It is probable that the severe period of depression 
and the dislocation of the English social system which 

^ Orig. Docs., p. 160, where, in a foots ofce, the Abbej is incor- 
rectly styled Benedictine. 
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resulted from the great plague of 1348-9 told prejudi- 
cially upon Talley. Monasticism had long passed the 
zenith of its popularity, and was declining both in 
usefulness and in public favour. How the canons of 
Talley managed their estates, whether by farming them 
themselves or by letting them out at annual rents, we 
know not. But whichever was the plan adopted — and 
it was probably a combination of both methods — the 
canons must have suffered severely from the great 
depression of prices which marked the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. Incomes derived from land were 
everywhere curtailed, and the result was perceptible in 
the unrepaired buildings of the abbey. Lawlessness 
was rife, and a place so far from the reach of protection 
as Talley was sure to fall a prey to the spoiler. That 
this really happened we learn from an entry on the 
Patent Roll of the fifth year of Ric. II (1382). But the 
well-intentioned efforts of the King for the restoration 
of peace and prosperity to the abbey do not appear to 
have been successful. Ten years later the royal man- 
date was again issued. 
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Brass in Clynnog Church, Carnarvonshire, 
inscribed " Here lyeth interred y® body of 
William Glynne, the eldest son of William 
Glynne of Lleyar, in the Covntie of Carnar- 
von, gent., and of Jane his wife. Hee de- 
parted this life y® 22nd of September anno 
d*ni 1633, being aged 2 yeares." 

EflSgy of Abbot Adam de Kermerdin, in 
Court Herbert grounds, near Neath. A small 
woodcut showing no detail ; a much better 
plate facing page 34, vol vii, 4th Series. 
Date, probably thirteenth century. Also see 
Report of Swansea Meeting, 1886. 

Effigies of John Colmer and wife at Christ 
Church, Mon., inscribed " Hie jacent Johan- 
nes Colmer et Isabella Uxor ejus qui obierunt 
anno doniini Mccclxxvj (1376) quorum ani- 
raabus propicietur Deus Amen.'* This is a 
flat, incised stone, and interesting as a study 
of fourteenth century costume ; the male in 
civilian dress. 

Tombstone with semi-effigy of Joan Prin- 
cess of Wales, wife of Prince Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth ; now in the park at Baron Hill, An- 
glesey ; originally in church of Monastery of 
Llanvaes, Anglesey. (See p. 316, vol. ii, Ser.I.) 
The lower part of this stone is entirely filled 
with foliated work, with a dragon at foot bit- 
ing stem. Date about 1240. 

Eflfigy of Bishop William de Brewsa at 
Llandaff Cathedral. Died 19th March 1286- 
7. Inscribed »Ji willelm's ; de : brewsa : 
BP's : LA': (see p. 331, voL viii, Ser. IV, re- 
porting destruction of this inscription). This 
effigy described p. 33, vol. x, Ser. IV, in paper 
by late Mr. Bloxam on the sepulchral effigies 
in Llandaff Cathedral ; also see p. 149 same 
voL 
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EflBgy of lorwerth Sulien inCorwen Church, 
inscribed iji Hic : jacet : iorwerth : svlien : 
VICARIVS : DE : CORVAEN : ORA : PRO : EO. Pro- 
bably fourteenth century. 

Monumental stone, with slightly raised 
eflBgy of St. Vetterinus, at Llanvetherine, 
Mon. Is inscribed on middle of figure, and 
partly on book, s . vetterinys, and on right- 
hand angle of slab, iagob psoka. This ap- 
pears to be an early effigy of a priest, which 
has been inscribed at some later period. 

Fragment of recumbent figure, probably an 
ecclesiastic, in a niche over the eastern win- 
dow of the south aisle of Rhuddlan Church, 
whither it was brought from Shuddlan Priory 
by Dean Shipley. 

Figure (part of an effigy), said to be a 
knight, but this seems very doubtful, placed 
vertically in the wall of a farm-building at 
Ehuddlan Priory. Probably late thirteenth 
century. 

Effigy of St. lestyn (Yestyn), in low relief, 
at Llaniestyn Church, Anglesey, inscribed 
** Hic Jacet Sanctus Yestinus cui Gwenllian 
filia Madoc et Gryflfyt ap Gwilym, optulit in 
oblac'o'em istam imaginem p* salute anima- 
rum s'." Slab in low relief, in good preserv- 
ation. Probably fourteenth century. See 
p. 324, vol. ii, Ser. I ; also p. 217, vol. v, Ser. 
IV, where it is described by the late Mr. 
Bloxam. 

Low altar-tomb with semi-effigy; lower 
part a Calvary cross ; at east end of Llanfi- 
hangel Church, Glamorganshire; inscribed 
"^4 Devs resipit annimos ....orum in miseri- 
cordiam"; outside of which, on three sides of 
the stone, is the following inscription in 
double lines, "ij< Heare lyethe in grave the 
bodye of Griffithe Grante sone to Richard 
Grant and Marget Vetrifis a.... deceased the 
4 daye of May Anno Domini 1591." 

Gravestone at Llantwit Major, Glamorgan- 
shire ; a coped stone having along the centre 
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or ridge a row of fifteen lozenge-shaped com- 
partments terminating above in a quatrefoil 
depression, within which is a bare head with 
large ears and shut eyes. On the left hand 
side of the stone is a series of twenty-one in- 
terlaced rings, above which is a ribbon-knot. 
On the right side is a foliated ornament, and 
on the edge the following inscription, ne 

PETRA CALCETUR QUE SUB JACET ISTA TUET0R. 

Ascribed to the thirteenth century. 

One of three tombstones at Llanfihangel 
Aber Cowin, Caermarthenshire, near St Clears. 
This is a semi-efiBgy tombstone of rude work- 
manship, uncertain date. The lower half 
looks as if it had traces of knotwork upon it. 

Tombstone with cross and two heads, male 
and female, on the floor of the north aisle of 
Llandaff Cathedral Inscription around edge 
partially illegibla Not noticed in Browne- 
Willis' Survey, nor in Mr. Bloxam*s paper. 
Arch, Camb,, vol. x, Ser. IV, p. 33. 

Tombstone, with head and defaced inscrip- 
tion, dug up on the north side of Kidwelly 
Church, 7th Aug. 1846; similar in type to 
the one at Llandaff above mentioned. 

KB, — On p. 321, vol. ii, Ser. I, Professor 
I. 0. Westwood mentions an altar-tomb in 
Penally Church, Pembrokeshire; on it two 
heads a little raised, and a cross below with 
a marginal inscription to " William de Eay- 
noor et Isemay sa femme"; and in Newport 
Church, Pembroke, is a gravestone, raised a 
little from the floor, having a head embossed 
upon it, much defaced, with a cross fleury 
the whole length of the stone. 

Tombstone stated to be lying close to the 
high altar, Brecon Priory Church (1848), very 
much defaced ; contains representation of the 
Crucifixion, cross omitted ; two angels at the 
upper angles of the stone censing the head of 
the Saviour ; at his sides, figures of St. Mary 
and St. John ; and beneath them four figures 
kneeling, assumed to be the persons to whose 
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6th 8RR.« vol. z. 



memory the stone is dedicated. Date uncer- 
tain. 

Inscribed sepulchral slab with an effigy of 
an archbishop, at Ehuddlan Priory, Flint- 
shire. " The slab is embedded vertically in 
the walls of the southern building. The ex- 
ecution of the slab, form of letters, and de- 
tails of dress, indicate the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and the person represented is an arch- 
bishop, known by his crozier, but not habited 
in the pall. His right hand is raised in bene- 
diction ; on his left he bears a richly deco- 
rated maniple, and wears a chasuble over his 
other robes. In the corners, about his head, 
are traces of angels bearing censers. His 
mitre is depressed in form." The inscription 
has been read as follows : 

1J1...PVR : LALME : FRERE : WILL4ME : 
FRENEY : ERCHEVESHE : DE : RAGES 

(See Rdiquary, vol. 26, p. 116.) 

On p. 60, vol. iii, Ser, I, is an account of 
the Vaughan monument in Kington Church, 
Herefordshire, read at Aberystwith in 1847. 

Four illustrations (from Historical Memo- 
rials of Northampton, by Eev. C. H. Hutch- 
inson, 1848) of statues of Queen Eleanor 
upon the monumental cross at Northampton. 
Interesting studies of female costume of the 
period of Edward I. 

Two recumbent effigies, a knight and lady, 
upon altar-tombs in the churchyard of Pen- 
nant Melangell, Montgomeryshire, much 
mutilated and defaced. Male figure may 
be of thirteenth century ; the female appa- 
rently more recent, probably fourteenth cen- 
tur5\ 

Three quarter-length views of recumbent 
effigies (knight and lady) on altar-tomb, Beau- 
maris Church, Anglesey. Middle of fifteenth 
century. Described by the late Mr. Bloxam, 
p. 829, vol. iv, Ser. IV. 

16 
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Brass in Beaumaris Church, of the latter 
part of the fifteenth centuiy (also described 
by the late Mr. Bloxam, p. 332, voL iv, Ser. 
IV), commemorating Bichard Bulkely and 
Elizabeth his wife. 

EflBgies of knight and lady in New Eadnor 
Church, apparently much weathered, and 
showing little detail. The knight is in mail, 
with circular shield, resembling in that re- 
spect the effigy in Great Malvern Church. 
Probable date, early thirteenth century. 

Effigy of lady on altar-tomb at Dirinon in 
Brittany, called the tomb of Ste. Nonne ; pro- 
bably of the fifteenth century. 

Eecumbent effigies of knight and lady upon 
altar-tomb in Penmynydd Church, Anglesey. 
End of fourteenth century, or early in the 
fifteenth. This plate is admirably drawn and 
engraved. The tomb commemorates some 
member of the Tudor family and his wife. 

Brass of Marcelie Lloyd in Llanwenllwyfo 
Church, Anglesey. Date, 1607-9. 

Effigies in Llanarmon in Yale Church, Den- 
bighshire; an ecclesiastic, and the effigy of 
Griffith ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr; the latter 
more fully illustrated and described in vol. 
ix, Ser. V, p. 284, by S. W. Williams, F.S.A. 

Three recumbent effigies of Ehys ap Mer- 
edydd, his wife, and son, at Yspytty Ifan 
Church, Denbighshire ; late fifteenth century. 

N,B, — My vol. oiArch, Camb. does not con- 
tain this plate. 

Effigy of a lady in Brampton Bryan Church, 
Herefordshire, said to be that of Margaret 
Harley, daughter of Brian de Brampton. Pro- 
bably late thirteenth century. 

Illustrations copied horn Mankind, of All 
Ages, in Western Europe, by Thomas Wright. 
Interesting examples of mediaeval costume. 

Effigies of Thomas Vaughan of Hergest, and 
Ellen Gethen his wife, on altar-tomb in King- 
ton Church. Pf^t^, 1469. Pescribecl on p. 
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24, vol. ii, Ser. IV, by the late R W. Banks, 
Esq. ; also see vol. iii, Ser. I, p. 61. 

Incised eflBgy of a priest in Newborough 
Church, Anglesey, inscribed iji Hic : tacet : 

DNS : MATHEVS : AP : ELYAS : CAPELLANVS : 
BEATiE : MARIiE : NOVO (?) BERI : QVIQVE : 

CES V : AVE : MARIA : HA : Date, pro- 
bably fourteenth century. 

Effigy of King Pabo at Llanbabo Church, 
Anglesey, in low relief; partly incised; in- 
scription in Longobardic letters, imperfect. 
Date, about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. See description by the late Mr. Bloxam, 
who describes this as a monumental effigy 
executed centuries after the decease of the 
monarch commemorated. 

Bishop Gower's tomb in St. David's Cathe- 
dral. Date, 1360. 

Two rudely incised slabs, with male and 
female figures, at Bryngwyn Church, Eadnor- 
shire ; and a sepulchral slab. The late Mr. 
Bloxam ascribes these to the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Brass and inscription, with shield of arms, 
to Meredith ap Ivan ap Robt., in Dolwydde- 
lan Church, Carnarvonshire. The inscription 
reads, " Orate pro a^iabus Meredith ap Ivan 

ap Robt. Armigeri et Alicia uxore Qui 

obierunt xviii® die Marcii Anno d'ni m®v®xxv®. 
Quarum animabus propicietur Deus : Amen." 
This effigy was described by the late Mr. 
Bloxam, who noted certain peculiarities in 
the armour, which he observed in other Welsh 
effigies. 

Effigy of a knight in mail, neglected and 
overgrown with moss, lying under the north 
wall of Nash Church, Upton, Pembrokeshire. 
This effigy, seventy or eighty years ago, was 
originally on an altar-tomb at the north end 
of an aisle then taken down, and since that 
time has been lying outside the church ! Date, 
thirteenth century. 

N.B^-^ln the Qhapel of Upton Castle, Pemw 
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brokeahire,' there is a recumbent effigy of a 
knight (fourteenth century), supposed to be 
a Malefant ; also the effigy of a female, pro- 
bably late fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the chancel, on a llat stone, is the 
head of a priest, with a floriated cross nm- 
ning along the slab, and an inscription. 

Effigy of Gruffydd ap Davydd Goch in 
Bettw8-y-Coed Church, Carnarvonshire, de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Bloxam. Inscription, 

l{i HIC : lACET : GltVFYD : AP : DAVVD : COCH : 

AGNVS : DEI : MISERERE : ME. Date, fourteenth 
century. A notice of this effigy also appears 
in vol. V, Ser. IV, p. 128. 

Sepulchral effigy of a pilgrim in St. Mary's 
Church, Haverfordwest. Described by the 
late Mr. Bloxam, and ascribed by him to the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century. 

Effigy of Sir Richard Glynne, Bart., in 
Ha warden Church, 1874 (modern). 

Myddelton brass in Whitchurch Church, 
Denbigh. Date, 1575. There is in this 
church a fine altar-tomb of alabaster to Sir 
Thomas Salusbury and his wife, 1578. 

Effii^y of a knight in Llanuwchllyn Church 
near Bala, Merionethshire, described by the- 
late Mr. Bloxam. It is dated 1370, and is 
identified as the monument of " Johannes ap 
Gruffit ap Madoc", fifth in descent from Rhirid 
Flaidd, lord of Penllyn, etc. 

Statue standing on a bracket beneath a 
canopy in the middle stage of the tower of 
St. WooUos' Church, Newport, Mon. This 
figure is in the armour of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. The head is wanting. 
It is believed to be a statue of Jasper Tudor, 
Duke of Bedford, and uncle to Henry VII. 

Effigy of a lady in Bangor Cathedral, in 
low relief, with this inscription on the verge 
of the slab, in Lombardic letters, ..ic : IACET 

EVA : QVE : FVIT : vx ANVEL : cvivs : ANI- 

MA : PROPiciET This effigy may be com- 
pared with the one to a lady in Northop 
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Church (see Arch. CamKy Ser. V, vol. ix, p. 
221), and would probably be late fourteenth 
century or early fifteenth century. Mr. 
Bloxam considers that it was the work of the 
same sculptor who executed the monumental 
eflSgy of King Pabo in Llanbadarn Church, 
Anglesey. 

Three grave-stones in the churchyard of 
the ruined church of Llanfihangel Abercowyn, 
about three miles from St. Clears, locally 
known as " Pilgrims' Stones." Two of these 
stones have rude representations of the human 
figure ; the third is a coped stone with cable- 
moulding. Date doubtful. 

Eough sketch of an effigy of a pilgrim in 
Llaugynning Church, much mutilated. Date 
uncertain. 

Sculptured sepulchral effigy of a priest in 
St. Mary's Church, Swansea, described by the 
late Mr. Bloxam, and stated to be probably 
of fifteenth century date 

Semi-effigy from the Carmelite Priory at* 
Denbigh. Fragment of inscription illegible. 
Date uncertain, probably fourteenth century. 

Grave-stone with a human head in relief, 
in a garden near Llanrhidian Church, Gla- 
morganshire, inscribed per ... gvst yci diev 
SA ALME EYT m[eroi] am[e]n. Probably thir- 
teenth century. 

Altar-tomb with recumbent effigies of 
knight in plate-armour, and his lady beside 
him, placed in a recess in the north wall of 
St. Bride's Church, Glamorganshire, with a 
window behind it, commemorating a member 
of the Le Botiler family. Of early fifteenth 
century date. 

N,B. — This plate is from a photograph by 
Mr. W. H. Banks. 

In this church is the very interesting in- 
cised coffin-lid to Johan le Botiler, illustrated 
in vol. vii, Ser. V, p. 195, on which is the fol- 
lowing inscription, iohan : le : botiler : git : 
ici : DEy : DE : SA : ALME : EIT : MERCI : amen. 
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Kecumbent efdgy of a knight in mail- 
armour, at Ewenny Priory, conjectured to be 
the monument of Sir Paganus Turbervill, or 
Sir Roger de Bemi. Date, early thirteenth 
century. 

The Howard . tomb at Budbaxtou, Pem- 
brokeshire. This remarkable seventeenth 
century monument is described in the late 
Sir S. R Glynne's "Notes on the Older 
Churches in the Four Welsh Dioceses" (see 
Ser. V. vol. v, p. 133). 

EflSgy of a mail-clad knight in Tremer- 
chion Church, Flintshire, wearing leathern 
gauntlets. Late thirteenth century. 

Effigy of a civilian in the north wall of 
St. Hilary Church, Glamorganshire. Proba- 
bly late thirteenth century. 

Effigy of Thomas Bassett of Beaupr^, in 
St Hilary Church, who died 14th December 
1423. 

Effigy of Wenllian, the wife of the second 
Sir Payn Turberville, at Coychurch, Glamor- 
ganshire. Date, late thirteenth century. 

One of the BerkeroUes' tombs in St. Athan's 
Church, Glamorganshire, bearing upon it the 
recumbent effigies of a knight and his lady, 
and is probably to the memory of Sir Roger 
BerkeroUes and his wife. Date about 1351. 

Effigy of a civilian in the disused western 
portion of the church of Llantwit Major,' 
Glamorganshire. Date about 1350. 

Effigy of lady and child, also in Llantwit 
Major Church. Date probably about 1580. 

Sepulchral slab, cover of a stone coffin, in 
St Bride's Church, Glamorganshire, the in- 
cised effigy of Sir Johan de Botiler. Date 
about 1285. This plate is reproduced from 
a rubbing by the late Rev. T. I. R Laugharne, 
Vicar of Rhayader. 

N.B, — The above eight plates are described 
in a paper on " Some Monumental Effigies in 
Wales", by S. W. Williams, F.S.A., in the 
July No. of Arch. Gamb., 1890. 
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Effigy of a nun in Caerwjrs Church, Flint- 
shire, carved in low relief upon a thick slab. 
'J'here is a local tradition that this is the 
monument of the daughter of David, the last 
Prince of Wales. It is described at p. 275, 
vol. ix, 6th Series. 

Effigy of a knight in Northop Church, Flint- 
shire. Person commemorated unknown. Date 
from 1395 to 1405. 

Effigy of a lady in Northop Church, dated 
1382, with mutilated inscription. This monu- 
ment much resembles that in Bangor Cathe- 
dral (see Ser. V, vol. iii, p. 52). 

Effigy of Ithel Vychan ap Bleddyn Vychan 
in Northop Church. May be compared with 
the dated effigy in Llanwchllyn Church, a.d. 
1370, with which it is almost identical in 
character ; and consequently the date of the 
Northop effigy may be between 1380 and 
1390. 

N.B, — See a paper by Mr. Edward Owen, 
" Notes on the Northop Effigies," Ser. V, vol. 
ix, p. 293. 

Effigy of a maa-clad knight in Wrexham 
Church, Denbighshire, with inscription on 
shield. Probably late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century. 

Two plates of the effigy of Gruflfydd ap 
Llewelyn ap Ynyr in the church of Uanar- 
mon yn Yale, Denbighshire, said to have been 
removed from Valle Crucis Abbey. This is 
one of the most perfect and interesting monu- 
mental effigies in Wales, executed probably 
about the close of the thirteenth century. 

Effigy of a knight in mail, with ailettes on 
the shoulders, in Gresford Church, Denbigh- 
shire^ inscribed " Hie jacet Madoc ap Uew- 
ellin ap Gruff.", who died, according to Pen- 
nant, in 1331. 

N,B. — The above seven effigies are de- 
scribed in a paper on " Some Monumental 
Effigies in Wales", by S. W. Williams, F.S.A., 
in the July and Oct. Nos. otArch. Oamb.,1892. 
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LIST OF EFFIGIES IN SOUTH WALES. 

• COMPILED BY MRS. THOMAS ALLEN. 



PEMBROKESHIRK. 



Boulston Church. — In chancel, a child, 2 ft. 3 in. by 6 in. 

Laugum. — In chancel, a Crusader ; right hand on sword, left 
holding a shield ; helmet with crest of bird ; short coat or 
jupon ; armour for the neck, mail or ring- work ; arms and 
legs, plate-armour very plain. Represents one of the De 
la Roche family. 

Lawrenny (see A. (7., Ser. V, vol. v, p. 137). — A knight in armour, 
legs broken off; right hand on sword. Placed under a 
canopy by Miss Jessie Allen, 1890 (?). 

Upton ChapeL — A lady. 

A wanior in complete mail-armour ; round the neck, 
reticulated or chain ornament. Supposed to be a Malefant. 

Nash {A, (7., Ser. V, vol. v, p. 125). — Crusader, much mutilated ; 
helmet of fifteenth century; hand on his sword. Lady 
Catherine Allen caused this figure to be placed within the 
church, but it has since been removed to Upton ChapeL 

Carew. — Crusader in f uU coat of mail. John de Malyn of Park. 
Priest. 

A child, similar to the effigy in Boulston Church. 
In the Carew Aisle, on an altar-tomb, Sir John and Lady 
Carew, 1637. 

Angle.^ — In the churchyard, a priest, much neglected. 

Stackpole Elidur. — Under a stone canopy a Crusader in mail- 
armour, cross-legged ; right hand on sword, left bearing a 
shield. Represents Elidur de Stackpole. 
South side of chancel, a lady. 

Slebech. — Formerly in the old church, now placed in the new 
church on Narberth Road, male and female figures in ala- 
baster. Male in rich armour with collar of (4 olden Fleece ; 
head rests on his helmet. Supposed to be Sir Roger Bar- 
low, who served in Spain under Charles V. Female in flow- 
ing robes, of earlier date. 

Manorbier. — Crusader, under a canopy, north side of church, in 
ring-armour, with a mixture of plate-armour. Shield 
charged with Barri arms. 

Haverfordwest, St. Mar/s. — ^A pilgrim with sack, on which are 
three scallop-shells. 
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Pembroke, Monckton. — Headless figure of a priest or abbot. 
Nolton Church, St. Bride's Bay. — Crusader, mutilated and white- 
washed. 
Tenby. — North-west door, a skeleton under a canopy, supposed 
to be TuUy, Bishop of St. David's. 
East side of north door, a female. 

Altar-tomb in chancel, two male figures in long robes ; 
caps on their shoulders, purses in their girdles. The Whites. 
St. David's Cathedral— Giraldus Cambrensis (edition 1806). 
Two figures in armour, — Lord Ehys, Prince of South Wales, 
and his son Ehys Grug. Arms, oVy a lion rampant gules, 
within a bordure engrailed azure. 
Several efiBgies of bishops. 

Crusader, remains of, north side of the south aisle, at the 
entrance to Bishop Vaughan's ChapeL 

These effigies are of fourteenth century date, and though 
probably commemorating descendants of Prince Ehys ap 
Gruffydd, are too late in style to have been erected at the 
period of his death or of his son Ehys Grug. — S. W. W. 
(See Jones and Freeman's History of St David's,) 
St. Bride^s. — Effigy of priest. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

St. Peter's, Carmarthen. — Sir Ehys ap Thomas and wife, an altar- 
tomb. 
Laugharne. — A palmer in Palmer's Aisle. 
Llanmihangel Aber-Cowin. — Euined churchyard. 
Three pilgrim-graves. 



One half-figure. 



GLAMORGAN. 



St. Hilary, Cowbridge {A. 01, Ser. V., vol. v, p. 379). — Sir Eichard 

Bassett on altar-tomb, in plate-armour. 

(Ibid.) — A civilian holding a glove in his right hand ; 

left, resting on breast. 
Fleuiingstone. — Dame Joan of ilemingstone, with inscription, 

MERCI : KI : DU : P : LALME : PRIERA : CARANTE : IVRS 

DAME : IHONE : FLEMENG : GIVT : ICI : DEV : DE : LALME : EIT. 

Llantrythid. — A civilian, recumbent effigy; hands folded in 
prayer ; head tonsured ; feet resting on greyhound. 

Altar-tomb, Sir Anthony Mansel, A.D. 1644 ; Lady Eliza- 
beth, his wife, A.U. 1596. Old helmet hung by T. M. Frank- 
len, Esq, 
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Llansannor. — Cnisader in full annour. 

St. Athan's (A. 0,, Ser. V, vol. v, p. 382). — Altar-tomb under a 
canopy. Knight in plate-armour, with dagger-belt ; wife 
by his side. BerkeroUes of East Orchard Castle. 
St. Bride's Major. — Crusader (incised slab), chain-armour. 
Dunraven. — " John le Botiller ... git ici 

Dev de sa Alme Eit . merci Amen." 
Crusader under a rich canopy. 

SIR ARNOLD BUTLER OF DUNRAVEN. 

Oxwich (Gower). — Knight in plain armour, and lady under a 

canopy. De la Meres. 
Swansea. — Altar-tomb, Sir Matthew Cradock and wife. 
Coy-Church. — Two effigies in the north transept. Female in 

flowing robes ; hair banded. Inscribed, 

... DE PAYN TURBE VILLE GIT ICI 
DEU DE LALMS EI 

Also a child. 
Margam Abbey. — Torso of knight (supposed to be the founder), 

now in the ruins. 

In church, several recumbent figures, on altar-tombs, of 

Sir Edward Mansell, etc. 
Ewenny Priory. — A mutilated figure of a knight, supposed to 

be Sir Paganus Turbervill. 
Llantwit Major {A. C, Ser. V, vol. vii, p. 193). — Civilian, like 

that at St. Hilary ; long garment ; holds a glass in his left 

hand. 
A lady ; embroidered dress, ruff, and high hat. 
Llangenith,W.Gower. — Recumbent knight in chain-armour. De 

la Mere. 
Neath Abbey. — Adam de Caermyddan, Abbot, in a field near. 
Llandyfodwg. — In low relief, on slab, a pilgrim ; scallop of Com- 

postella on his right shoulder ; at either side of his head a 

Maltese cross, and at the left side crossed keys ; on the 

breast are three other keys ; left hand holds a biton. (See 

Daily Oraphic, May 6, 1892.) 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

St. Mary's in Builth, Llanfair Ymhnalt. — Effigy of John Lloyd 
of Towy, 1585. 

Crickhowell. — South wall in chancel, knight, formerly cross- 
legged ; arms on shield. Pauncefote. 

Opposite, a female habited in the costume of the time. 

Llanhamlwch. — Female figure in a recess on the north side of 
the chanceL 
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The corrected inscription, copied from the stone, is as 
follows : *' Here lieth the body of Jan., vz. Humfry Stand- 
ley, Earle of Darby. She married Phyllip, sonne of Sir 
William, sonne of Sir John Walby, Knight, and Marget, vz. 
John ap John, Baron of Seethrogg and Penkelly. This 
Jan. was mother of Sir Elipot Walby." 

This female eflBgy is probably of the fifteenth century. 
The inscription dates from the end of the sixteenth or early 
part of the seventeenth century. — S. W. W. 



Note. — The lists of mon a mental effigies and sepnlcbral slabs, by 
Mr. S. W. Williams and Mrs. Allen, are of a preliminary nature, 
and therefore more or less incomplete. They are published with a 
view of obtaining such further information on the subject as will 
enable a complete catalogue of the sepalchral monuments of Wales 
to be compiled. Members who are willing to assist in collecting the 
required information, or who know of undescribed examples, are 
requested to communicate with the Editor. 
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FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 

BT ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Continued from p, 119.) 



V. — Mold. 

Mr. Basiil Edwin Philips, of RbClal, has permitted 
me to make these abstracts from deeds in his possession, 
which he generously lent me for that purpose : — 

1554-5, January 2nd. Will of Rys ap Gwyn ap Gruf- 
fith, of the parish of Mould. My body to be buried 
within the church of Mould. To **Sir" David ap 
Llewellyn, my curate, Ss. 4rf., to pray for my soul and 
all Christian souls. To Alyce, my daughter. Kecites 
deed of 16th October, 1 and 2 rhiUp and Mary, by 
which he had assigned his lands in trust to Rees ap 
David ap Rees, Ithell ap Edward ap David, and 
Thomas ap Edward ap David, and the said lands are 
bequeathed to the testator's wife, Gwen verch Edward 
ap David, and her heirs for ever ; and he also leaves 
her the rest of his lease under the Right Hon. Lord 
Edward, Earl of Derby. Residue to said wife Gwen, 
executrix. Witnesses : David ap Llewellyn, clerk, 
curate there; Thomas ap Edward and Nicholas ap 
Llewellyn ap levan Tege. Ithell ap Edward to be 
overseer. Proved 25th January 1554-5, before Master 
John Hughes, LL.M., surrogate, and letters of admi- 
nistration granted to the relict and executrix. Debts 
due to the testator: Rauff Byrked, clerk, 7li. ; Gruf- 
fith ap Pelyn ap Jenkyn, 265. id. ; and of that to be 
received by " Sir" David ap Llewellyn, my curate, and 
David ap Rees ap Gruffith ap Howell. The original is 
endorsed with a copy of the deed of the 16th October 
1554 (referred to in the will), by which the testator 
had settled his lands in Dolvechles, Gwernaffild, and 
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elsewhere, in the county of Flint, comprising six acres. 
Witnesses : Nicholas ap Pel' ap Jer', Thomas ap John 
ap D'd, Reynald ap Gruff ap John, Edward ap Jenkyn 
ap Dio, Nicholas ap hVn ap Jeuan, and Jeuan ap Hugh 
ap Jenkyn. 

1593, Feb. 26th. Will of Margaret verch John, of the 
parish of Mould. Toward the reparation of the church 
of Mould, 405. ; to my ghostly father, EUice Nichlassen, 
clerk, 205. ; to David ap Howell ap Rees, 12d. ; to Agnes 
verch John, 40^. ; to Rinald ap Gruffith, ill. ; to Ithell 
ap Gruffith, Alt. Residue to John ap Gruffith ap Nicholas, 
my natural (i.e.,*' natural and lawful"^ as opposed to 
the ^'ghostly'' or spiHtual) father. She declares that she 
and her father have sold the house wherein the latter 
dwells, and the lands, to her uncle, Rinald ap Gruffith 
ap Nicholas, for iOli. Witnesses : John ap Evan ap 
David, David ap Howell ap Rees, Ithell ap Gruffith 
ap Nicholas, Ellis Nicholasson, and others. 

1544, Jan. 16th (35 Henry VIII). Bond by Gruffith 
ap John Davis, of ArddAnwent, in the lordship of 
Mohuntsdale {Mold), county of Flint, to Jevan ap David 
ap Rees of the said lordship, gentleman, in £40, for 
peaceable tenure of two parcels of land in the town of 
Rualle, in the same lordship, which he had sold to the 
said Jevan by an indenture. SeaL the initial W. 
Witnesses : William ap Edward Lloyd, William ap 
Howell ap David, Robert ap Nicholas, and others. 

1534, October 16th (26 Henry VIII). Bond by 
John ap David ap Llewellyn ap Gruffith ap Jevan to 
Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynald in £10, for the 

Suiet enjoyment of two parcels of land in the town of 
bualle in the lordship of Mohuntsdale (or Mouldsdale), 
the first of which lies in length between the lands of the 
said John and those of the Lord, and in breadth from 
the River Alyn to the ditch leading to the mill of 
Ridgale ;^ and the second of which lies in length 
between the lands of the said Jevan and the said mill- 

^ Rhyd-galed, where the mill and ditch still are. 
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ditch, and in breadth between the lands of the said 
Jevan on both sides, which were leased to him by the 
said Jevan for four years from next Martinmas. Seal 
indistinct^ possibly the initial I. 

1533, October 12th (25 Henry VITI). Deed of sale 
for £20 by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county of Flint, gentleman, to John ap John 
Frances, and Agnes verch John, his daughter, of a 
tenement formerly in the occupation of Rees ap John 
ap David ap Jer , deceased, with its appurtenances, and 
six acres of land in the town of Nerthcowys (Nerquis), 
county of Flint. Witnesses : Robert ap John Frances, 
Thomas ap Howell, and John ap Robert. 

1540, March 21st (31 Henry VIII). Deed of con- 
veyance by Owen ap John ap David, Rees ap Jevan ap 
Llewellyn ap Howell, and Grnffith ap Nicholas ap John 
(feoffors of the said Owen), to Gruffith ap John ap 
David and David ap John ap David, two parcels of 
land in Ruall, in the lordship of Mohuntsdale (the 
first of which lies in length between the lands late of 
John ap David ap Llewellyn and those of the Lord ; 
and in breadth from the River Alyn to the ditch 
leading to the mill called *'Coly Mylne", and the 
second of which lies between the lands of Jevan ap 
David ap Rees and the said mill-ditch, and in breadth 
between the lands of the said Jevan on both sides). 
Witnessed by Sir William Stanley, Knight, steward of 
the said lordship, and Edward ap David ap Rees and 
Rees ap Jevan ap John, " Ringild" (i.e.. Constables or 
Collectors of the Rhyne-toll in the lordship)^ with many 
others, and executed at Mold. Seal indistinct, possibly 
the initial 0. 

1527, November 2nd (19 Henry VIII). Bond 
entered into by Edward ap David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
Grufiith ap Howell ap Dieg, and Ric' (Riceus = Rees) ap 
Jevan ap Gruffith Dio, to Jevan ap David ap Rees ap 
Rynallt, for £200, for the performance of the covenants 
of a deed of fee simple of 6th October preceding, by 
>yhjch the said Jeyan ):iad assigned ^-11 his lands in thg 
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lordship of Mohuntzdale [except a parcel of land in 
the town called yr Huall (Rhual), commonly named 
Erw Waryng], to the said bondsmen, in trust to his 
own use for life, with remainder to his heirs male, with 
remainder to his issue female, with remainder to his 
own right heira for ever. Seals not heraldic. 

1461, July 4th (1 Edward IV). Indenture beween 
Llewellyn ap Raynald ap Gruffith and Rys ap Raynald 
ap Gruflfith, by which they agree to the terms of an 
award by David ap Llewellyn ap Gruffith (an officer of 
the lordship) as arbitrator in a dispute between them. 
They pay in 100 marks, of which a third goes to the 
Lord of Mohuntzdale, and the remainder they shfiU 
take as a division of their father s (Raynald ap Gruffith's) 
inheritance, '*like as Bleth' ap Jor' ap Gwili*, David ap 
Llewellyn ap Gruffith, Llewellyn ap David ap Gron^ 
and Gruff ap David ap Gron', made between the said 
parties." Seal, the initial D. 

1528, February 1st (19 Henry VIII). General 
discharge by Rees ap Llewellyn ap Rynallt, brother and 
heir of Morgan ap Llewellyn ap Rynallt, deceased, of 
all claims against Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
either in his own name, in that of his said late brother 
Morgan, or their father David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
in respect of a tenement and lands in the town of 
Gwesane (GwysaneA) in the lordship of Vallis Mo'tz 
Alti — (Mohuntzdale or Mouldsdale, thus : Vallis = da\e, 
and de Moiite Alto = Mo\i\d). Seal, the initial R. 

1625, November 30th. Draft agreement between 
" me" (the then tenant of Rh6al) and Mr. David Wyn, 
by which the former foregoes his costs in an action in 
the Consistory Court of St. Asaph and the Court of 
Arches in London, as to "avoid place in the church 
of Mould", on which a pew " seven feet in length and 
seven in breadth" is to be erected for RhAal, while the 
remainder is to be used by David Wyn. Endorsed : 
"My discharge to David Wyn." 

1520, July 5th (12 Henry VIII). Grant by Llewellyn 
^p Pell^u ap D^vid to Jevw ap P£|,yid ap Rees of hi§ 
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interest in a parcel of land, lying in breadth between 
the lands of the said Jevan on both sides, and in 
length between the lands of the said Jevan and the 
road leading to Mould, in the town of "irrualle" 
(Rhual), in the lordship of " Moulisdall," held under 
the Lord. Witnessed by James Stanley, steward of 
the lordship, Edward ap David ap Rees, and William 
ap Robert Lloid, " Ring' " (Constables), Rees ap Llew- 
ellyn ap Rinallt, Gruffith ap Madog ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, and many others. Executed at " irrovhalle" 
(Rhual). Seal indistinct. 

1493, September 29th (9 Henry VH). Lease for 
four years granted by John ap David ap Llewellyn ap 
GruflSth ap Jevan to David ap Rees ap Rynallt, of two 
parcells of his land in the town of Huall (Rhual), in the 
lordship of Mohuntsdall, one of which lies in breadth 
between the ditch leading to the Mill of Ride Geli 
( Rhyd-galed) and the river called the Alun (Alyn), 
and in length between the lands of the Lord at one 
end and those of the Lord and of Llewellyn ap Gruf- 
fith ap Jevan at the other ; and the other parcel, called 
Keytkay yr fennon dessilio, lying in breadth between 
the lands of the said David on either side, and in 
length between the lands of the said David at one end 
and the said mill-ditch at the other. Witnessed bv 
Peter Dutton, steward of the lordship, David ap Rees 
ap Rynallt, and Hugh Mott, " Ryngyld (Constables), 
David ap Gwyn ap Madocke, John ap Gruffith Goch, 
Rees ap Llewellyn ap Rynall, and Gruffith ap David 
Llwyd, with many others. Executed at "Mohuntes- 
dall". Se3\,fretty. 

1527, October 6th (19 Henry VIII). Gra.nt by 
Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynald, a free tenant in 
the lordship of Mountsdale, to Edward ap David ap 
Rees ap Rynald, Gruffith ap Howell ap Dieg, and Ric' 
(Rees) ap Jevan ap Gruffith ap Dio, of all his lands in 
the lordship of Mouldsdale (except a parcel of land 
called Erw Waryng in the town of "yrrul" or Rhual), 
subject to the rights of the Lord. Witnessed by James 
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Stanley, Esquire, steward of the lordship, Edward ap 
David ap Rees and Gruffith ap Eign' ap GruflT, con- 
stables of the same, Gruffith ap Madoc ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, Rees ap David ap Gwyn, Llewellyn ap Gruf- 
fith ap Ybady, and Gruffith ap David ap Gwyn, with 
many others. Dated at the town of *' Mohuntz" 
(Mold). Seal without any particular device. 

1523, October Ist (15 Henry VIII). BelY ap Jevan 
ap Ybadi, of the town of Gwesane, in the lordship of 
Mouldsdale (" Vail' Mont' Alti"), grants to Nicholas ap 
Bell', his son, all his lands in Gwesane, which had 
devolved upon him by the death of his brother David 
ap Jerworth, to hold to the said Nicholas and his heirs 
under the Lord. Witnessed by James Stanley, Esquire, 
steward of the lordship of Mouldsdale, Edward ap 
David ap Rees and Gruffith ap Eign' ap Gruffith, 
" Ringildes" of the same, Gruffith ap Jenkyn ap Bellyn, 
,Howell ap Madoc ap Llewellyn, Madoc ap Eign' ap 
Gruffith, and Llewellyn ap Gruffith ap Ybadi, with many 
others. Dated at the said town of Gwesane. Seal 
without any device. 

The preceding abstracts are taken from fourteen 
deeds (in a most perfect state of preservation) con- 
tained in a small leather-covered box of seventeenth 
century manufacture, measuring 5^ in. by 4f in. by 
2^ in., to which is tied a parchment label, evidently of 
the same date as the box, inscribed ''Ancient Deeds 
of Rhual, from the year of our Lord 1331." Each deed 
was endorsed on being placed in the box, but the dates 
were nearly aU misread; the year *'1331" does not 
refer to any of the documents, and it will be seen that 
they comprise GwysaneA as well as RhAai deeds. 
There are two other items in the same box, but uncon- 
nected with Flintshire ; the first is a sheet of rough notes 
of a law-suit in the time of King George III, between 
the Right Hon. John, Earl of Sandwich (with Thomas 
Clerk, Esquire) and Ralph Griffith, Gentleman, as- to 
certain messuages and lands in the parishes of Llan- 
villing and Pennant, county of Montgomery. It is men- 

5th bbu., vol. z. 17 
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tioned that the said Ralph called to warranty Thomas 
Grifl&th, Esquire, who appointed as his attorneys George 
Robinson and John Jones, Gentlemen, while Thomas 
Parry and T. Ashbey acted for the other parties. 

The second document is a small original parchment 
deed (with a seal — the legend of which is only partially 
legible — charged with an equestrian figure), dealing 
with lands in the parish of Wrexham, county Denbigh, 
and the following is an abstract : 

1443. Tuesday next, before the Feast of St. Michael 
(22 Henry VI), Matilda verch David ap Jenkyn 
appoints Tudur ap Jevan ap Llewellyn and Edward 
ap David ap Jenkyn as her attorneys, to take from 
Gwilym ap Gronow livery of seisin of a tenement and 
lands in the town of Esclusham, late in the tenure of 
Madoc Voel, which had been conveyed by the said 
Gwilym to her for life. 

The second leather box is of a somewhat earlier date, . 
measuring 7 in. by 5 in. by 2^ in., but the label has 
been written by the same hand, "Very Ancient 
Writings and two Wills made in Times of Popery." 
It contains sixteen original parchment deeds, but no 
wills, and it is evident that the contents have been dis- 
arranged. One of the deeds I have described in the 
article on " Hope". 

1583, October 12th (25 Elizabeth). Bond in £40 
entered into by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county of Flint, Gentleman, and William ap 
Rees ap Thomas of Nerthcowys (Nerquis, then in the 
parish of Mold), Gentleman, for the performance of the 
covenants of a deed of fee simple, by which they had 
;ranted to John ap John Frances and Agnes verch 
ohn, his daughter, a tenement and lands in Nerquis, 
formerly in the occupation of Rees ap John ap David 
ap Jer , deceased. Witnesses : Robert ap John Frances, 
Thomas ap Howell, and John ap Robert. Signed with 
the marks of the two bondsmen, but the seals have 
been torn off. 

1574, September 13th (16 Elizabeth). Bond in the 
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form of a counter-security by Edward ap John ap Rees 
of Gwernaffild, county of Flint, Gentleman, and Ithell 
ap Edward ap John ap Rees, of the same. Gentleman, to 
Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees in £30, discharging 
Reynald ap Gruffith ap Nicholas from a security of £16, 
which he had entered into with the bondsmen for the 
said Edward ap Jevan. One seal with initials T. W. 

1585, August 31st (27 Elizabeth). Indenture of lease 
granted by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county Flint, Gentleman, to Llewellyn ap David 
ap GruflBth Weyn (Wynne), in consideration of the 
sum of 265. 8d., of a tenement and appurtenances in 
the township of Nerquis, late in the occupation of Rees 
ap John ap David ap Jer', deceased. The grant was 
for the lessee's life at an annual rent of 405. Witnessed 
by John David Lloid, Jevan ap Reignald, and Hugh 
Edwardes. Seal broken off. 

1528, November 4th (20 Henry VIII). Bond in 
£10 entered into by Jevan ap David ap Rees, Gruffith 
ap Howell ap Dieg, and Edward ap David ap Rees, for 
the performance of the covenants of a lease granted by 
the first named to Howell ap Llewellyn ap Jevan Tege, 
namely, that the latter and " his heris and assignes may 
and shaulle quietely and pessably haue, ho wide, occupi, 
and enjoy to his moste p'fette wille and desire a mysse 
plase w* his app'tinans the qwich on Gruff' ap D'd ap Jur' 
(Jerworth) dwilles in", and a close of land called " Cay 
Eng' ap Edm' lunge'', in the town of " irhwall" (Rhual) 
in the lordship of Mohuntzdale. Seal torn off. 

1583, March 10th (25 Elizabeth). Bond by Rees 
ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of Lessewood (Leeswood), 
county of Flint, Gentleman, Edward Evans, otherwise ap 
Rees ap Jevan of the same, Gentleman, and Ithell ap 
Rees ap Jevan of Hope Owen, Gentleman, as counter- 
security for £1,000, to Edward ap Jevan ap David ap 
Rees ; recites a similar bond entered into by the latter, 
and by David ap William Lloyd, Edward ap Robert ap 
Nicholas, and Robert Parker (together with the present 
bondsmen), for performance of covenants of a marriage 

17« 
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settleiuent between the said Rees ap Jevan and 
Edward Evans of the one part, and one Hugh Lloyd 
of Denbigh, Gentleman, of the other part. Signed by 
"Ed'd Evans", with seal, an eagle close, between two 
initials T on the dexter, and another on the sinister 
(effaced). The other seal torn off. Witnesses : Jevan 
ap Ithell, Edward ap Robert ap Nicholas, Edward ap 
Ithell, EUice Nichlasson, clerk, and others. 
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The Architecture of the Churches of Denmark. Bj Major 
Alfred Heales, F.S.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1892, 8vo., pp. 138, with numerons illus- 
trations. 

Of all the different phases of Gothic architecture which prevailed 
on the continent of Europe during the Middle Ages, perhaps the 
least known to us in this country is the Northern or Scandinavian 
style, which is all the more ezti^rdinary, considering the amount 
of Danish, Swedish, and Norse blood that runs in the veins of most 
of us, even of those who pride themselves specially on being of pure 
Celtic descent. In order to understand the relationship of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Great Britain to that of the surrounding 
countries, it is necessary to be acquainted with all the influences 
that could possibly have helped to modify our national style. Up 
to the present time the influences of France, Italy, and even Spain, 
have been considered sufficient to account for any foreign peculiari- 
ties noticeable in English Gothic, and the idea that Scandinavia can 
have taken part in its development seems never to have been enter- 
tained. This may be in some measure due to the fact that there are 
so few books available on the subject of Northern Gothic. We are, 
therefore, glad to be able to add to their number so important a 
contribution to our knowledge as Major Heales' Architecture of 
the Churches of Denmark. 

The author tells us in his Introduction that " The arrangement 
adopted for the work is to describe separately and briefly the larger 
town and monastic churches which cannot well be olassi6ed ; and 
these are set in the order which an English traveller would probably 
visit them. Then the country churches of the typical form. Next 
the examples of eccentric ground plans, keeping those of Bomholm 
as a distinct class. Notes on the fittings, etc., which, whether the 
churches be large or small, may be conveniently grouped together. 
And, Anally, a short account of the monuments." 

The larger churches of Denmark will not for one moment bear 
comparison, either for beauty or interest, with those of England ; 
the Cathedrals of Lund and of Yiborg being the only ones which 
possess any merit whatever as architectural compositions. From 
the smaller parish churches, on the other hand, there is much to be 
learnt. 

Major Heales says that " Denmark reminds one, in some respects, 
of our own Eastern Counties. The country is pastoral in tlie first 
place, and next agricultural ; the towns few and small, consequently 
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the population is sparse. And jet, notwithstanding this, the 
number of ancient churches as compared with the population and 
the extent of the land is singularly large. And the churches seem 
to be all old ; a new one, or one rebuilt, can scarcely be found ; and 
so quiet, so simple is everything, that the Demon of Restoration has 
hardly seized hold upon a single example ; in fact, matters have not 
yet gone beyond the Churchwarden stage, and a fresh coat of white- 
wash, or sometimes even a repainting of the figures on the pulpit 
or fronfc of the western organ-gallery, is the highest modem develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical art in Denmark. As an antiquary, and one 
who strenuously believes in the antiquity of our own Church and its 
architecture, one can only add the remark, ' Happy are the people 
that are in such a case !' '* 

We most heartily endorse all that Major Heales says with regard 
to the silly and wicked craze for restoration, which has worked such 
havoc in every county in Wales. It is a great pity that an architect 
(the more eminent the better) cannot be hanged occasionally pour 
encourager lea autres. We should really be thankful if, like Halvard 
Solness, our "Master Builders" would turn their attention from 
churches to " homes for human beings*' ; but even then the memory 
of their past delinquencies in the way of restoration would enable us 
to remain unmoved whilst Hilda Wangel egg^d them on to their 
well-merited doom. 

Major Heales makes some instructive observations with regard to 
the materials available for building in Denmark, and points out in 
what way the architecture of the churches was affected thereby. 
We learn from him that, '* in the case of the larger churches of 
towns and those built by monasteries, during the whole of what we 
call the Norman period, bricks were constantly used as the building 
material ; and it is specially noteworthy that in form and proportion, 
and in colour, they differed little from the best yellow bricks in use 
in England at the present time ; consequently, they bore no resem- 
blance to those in England of the same date, when, in the rare case 
of bricks being used here, they were much like the form and material 
introduced into this country by the Romans, and continued long 
after their departure. The Danish bricks mast have been admir- 
ably manufactured, since, without exception, they are still so 
perfectly sound that they look quite new, and unfortunately devoid 
of the picturesque beauty which elsewhere is invariably the appur- 
tenant of age.'* 

For the smaller churches in the remote districts Providence 
provided a cheaper and more easily obtainable material in the 
granite boulders, which were distributed all over the surface of the 
country by glacial action in remote ages. After the middle of 
the fifteenth century, however, possibly on account of the growing 
scarcity of boulders, red brick became the fashion, and soon deve- 
loped a very noteworthy style of its own. The most common 
arrangement of gi*onnd-plan for the parish churches of Denmark 
consists of a rectangalar nave and chancel, with a tower at the 
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wesfc end, and a small semi-oircnlar apse at the east end ; bat 
examples are also given of round churches, not altogether unlike 
the well-known specimens in £ngland at Little Maplestead, Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, and the Temple in London. The round 
church of Bjernede, near Sore, in Zeeland, is illustrated by a plan 
and section, showing its construction. There are four massive 
round columns within the circular nave, arranged at the corners of 
a square. These serve the double purpose of supporting the vaulted 
root and also the central lantern above. 

A still more remarkable type of round church is found in the 
island of Bornholm, having three vaulted stories to the circular 
nave, with a huge central pillar, and the whole surmounted by a 
conical roof. 

The chapter on the fittings and furniture of the churches is full of 
interest, and contains several illustrations of early fonts, some of 
which bear a striking resemblance to those of our own country. 
Many of the choicest examples of church furniture, such as the 
wonderful Tvensdrap altar frontal have found their way to the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen. The sculptured 
decorations of the fonts, and other architectural details of the 
churches, appear to be of the simplest kind, possibly because of 
the hardness of the granite from which they are made. One or two 
pieces of figure-sculpture, however, are illustrated, and others are 
mentioned in the text. 

Major Heales gives os just sufficient information about the 
churcbes of Denmark to whet our appetite for more. A country 
which has as yet escaped the presence of the restoring architect 
must be a veritable paradise for the ecclesiologist and the artist. 



Welsh Folk-Lore : a Collection of the Folk-Tales and Legends of 
North Wales ; being the Prize-Essay of the National Eisteddfod, 
1887. Eevised and enlarged by the Bev^ Elus Owen, M.A., 
F.S. A. Part I. Oswestry and Wrexham : Woodall, MinshuU, 
and Co. 

The same. Part IT. The same. Part III. 

As yet the first three Parts only have been issued of Mr. Owen's 
book ; consequently it is premature to judge it as a whole. The 
sub- title, however, shows that too large a title has been chosen 
for it Welsh folk-lore comprehends much more than the folk- 
tales and legends of North Wales, much more even than the folk- 
tales and legends of the whole Principality ; for it includes tradi- 
tional customs, songs, proverbs, and other sayings and doings, 
wbich Mr. Owen does not propose to touch. But while the title 
covers a wider area than the contents, the contents cover a wider 
area than the sub- title. This is equally unfortunate ; and it does 
seem a pity that in a book intended only as a collection of the folk- 
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tales of North Wales, the author should have taken up so much 
space, on the one hand, with stories from South Wales (quoting at 
length from Professor Rhys' collection, and the Bev. Edmund 
Jones' Apparitiona)^ and on the other band with dissertations which 
are hardly up to the level^of the latest scientiGc researches. 

We would not grumble, however, at being supplied with more 
than the author in his sub-title leads us to expect, if we thought 
that this redundant matter had not crowded out something of real 
value from Mr. Owen's collection of stories hitherto nnprinted. He 
is a painstaking and accurate collector, who knows what to collect 
and how to collect. It cannot be too often repeated, that the greatest 
service a collector of traditions can render to science is to set down 
the stories in the exact words in which they were told to him, to re- 
produce every one containing important variations from stories 
already published and accessible, and to note every variation in the 
stories which he does not reproduce in full. Slight, and appa- 
rently trivial, are often the indications that lead to discoveries of 
value in folk-lore as well as in other branches of knowledge. As 
an example of the need of collecting every variant, we may cite the 
divergencies as to the name of the fairy bride, which often appears 
as Penelope. We may be quite sure that its original form was not 
Penelope. Perhaps we may never discover what it was. Assuredly 
the only way we can hope to arrive at it is by multiplying records 
of the tale &om the moutlis of the people. It may be that in some 
out-of-the-way corner of Carnarvonshire, or one of the adjacent 
counties, there may linger on the lips of the peasantry a form of the 
name that, rightly handled, may prove a clue. This may seem an 
unimportant question, yet it is not without its bearing on the larger 
question of the racial descent of the Welsh. Mr. Owen goes too 
far in endeavouring to identify the fairies with an archaic people 
conquered and vanishing before the invading Celts ; but it is pos- 
sible, if not likely, that traits of real populations have been 
attributed to the fairies ; and among these traits may have been 
a name that philologists may yet trace to some non-Aryan tongue. 

One of the best portions of the book is the third Part, containing 
stories of the Devil and of ghosts. Some of the Devil-stories are 
comparatively modern, testifying to the myth-making influence ex- 
ercised by the Methodist revival. Others are much older. Wales, 
like England and other countries of Europe, contains a number of 
legends of the mysterious removal of churches. The devil, or some 
other supernatural power, willed that they should be built elsewhere. 
Mr. Owen quotes, with qualified approval, Mr. A. N. Palmer'a 
suggestion as to the origin of these tales, namely, " that they are in 
most cases reminiscences of an older church which once stood on 
another site". In some oases this solution may be correct ; but it is 
far too narrow to include the greater number. Two examples in the 
Gloucestershire Extracts, issued last year by the Folk-lore Society, 
will illustrate this. In the one, the origin of the tradition has been 
discovered to lie in the fact that the stones to build the church were 
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brought from a Roman villa, on the site assigned as the one where 
the church was to have been built. This tradition thus preserves 
the memory of the historical fact of the removal of the stones. 
Accordingly it is an ancient tradition. The other applied to the 
church at Ghurchdown, built on the top ^f a hill, where there can 
be little doubt stood a fortified village, whose rampart yet remains. 
The modem village is at the foot ; ' and the tradition accounting for 
the position of the church could not have arisen until the existence 
of the former settlement on the top had been forgotten. Therefore, 
though recorded as a tradition more than a hundred years ago, it 
cannot be very old. The truth is that such legends have their 
origin in local circumstances and local history. It is impossible to 
generalise upon them in Mr. Palmer's way: every case must be 
examined separately. 

Mr. Owen ventures the opinion that the stories of ghost-laying 
'* imply that transmigration was believed in by our forefathers". 
Here we cannot follow him. Transformation was believed in ; but 
that is not the same thing. What the people, who told the interest- 
ing stories given by Mr. Owen, believed was, that the frog and the 
fly, and the other shapes mentioned, were themselves the ghosts, 
just as ^neas saw the manes of his father Anchises in the serpent 
that glided from the tomb and took the proffered food, and just as 
to-day the Zulu sees the manes of his father in the snake that larks 
near his kraal. This is not transmigration. Transmigration is a 
philosophical doctrine, not an archaic belief. It may have grown 
out of the archaic belief in transformation ; but it is to be carefully 
distinguished from it. Nor are we aware of any evidence in folk- 
lore that the ancestors of the modern Welsh believed in trans- 
migration. 

There is one point of view from which Mr. Owen is probably 
right in not confining himself to the task of recording the stories, 
but mingling them with comments. If he is to interest his fellow- 
countrymen in their folk-lore, it is necessary to be more than a 
mere collector. For this purpose, however we may differ from his 
conclusions, he has done wisely in discussing the meaning of the 
fairy tales, the origin of the church-building legends, and the 
beliefs implied in ghost-laying stories. Indeed, we wish he had 
in many cases gone further. He has drawn attention, for instance, 
to the connection between tales and customs. We wish he had 
done this more fully, and at first hand, from his own researches 
and observations. Many valuable illustrations of the fairy-bride 
stories might have been drawn from the customs of courtship and 
marriage, the old Welsh laws of husband and wife, and the Welsh 
clan-system. Mr. Owen has referred to bride-capture ; but he has 
left untouched many other points, such as the hiding of the bride, 
the dowry, the divorce, the ceremony of confarreatio apparently 
hinted at in the Van Pool story. It would be no grateful task, 
however, to insist on these deficiencies in a work whose merits are 
so undeniable. They are deficiencies probably traceable to its origin 
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as an essay written for the Eisteddfod. And, after making all deduc- 
tions for them, Mr. Owen is a collector and an enthusiast who has 
done much to promote the cause of science, and to whom, not for the 
present publication alone, bat also for other products of his labonr, 
students of Welsh folk-lore will always be greatly indebted. Welsh 
Folk-Lore is a work deserving the warmest welcome from all i^bo 
are interested in Welsh antiquities. It will add to its author's 
reputation ; and it cannot fail to arouse interest in the traditions of 
the Principality. 

Carta et Munimenta de Glamobqan. Curante G. T. Glabc. 

3 Yols. (Privately printed.) 

Though these volumes are not procurable from a bookseller in the 
ordinary manner, the courtesy of Mr. Clark has placed a set at our 
disposal, and we should consider ourselves wanting in our duty 
towards our members did we not intimate to them the existence in 
print of an enormous collection of documents that are imperativelj- 
necessary to anyone who would seek to understand the course of 
Glamorganshiro history. 

Volumes I and II contain a series of documents drawn from 
various sources, stretching in regular chronological sequence from 
A.D. 1102 to A.D. 1721. During the arrangement and printing of 
these volumes fresh material kept turning up in unexpected quar- 
ters, so that volume III, though the bulkiest, is in some respects to 
be regarded as supplemental to its forerunners, as its contents cover 
the periods already dealt with. 

It is difficult for a Cambrian archsBologist, when called upon to 
appraise any work of the doyen of his Association, to restrain 
his laudation within the bounds of reason and good taste. In face 
of the present volumes he can but find it still more difficult to tem- 
per his admiration with sobriety ; for be it observed that these 
documents, which practically cover the whole range of Glamorgan- 
shire history, are presented without note or comment, save that here 
or there a short addendwrij usually genealogical in character, sets 
forth the history of the personage commemorated in the document 
to which it is appended. Gf speculations, theories, or views of what 
history might have been we have none. These obiter dictay sup- 
ported, though they might be by the name of the greatest authority, 
at their best would be but partial ; but, concerning the value of the 
records themselves, as Mr. Clark himself observes, there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

These volumes form an almost inexhaustible treasure-house 
whence the student may draw forth things both new and old. Take, 
for instance, the history of the monastic foundations of Glamorgan- 
shire, a subject that has hardly been broached. This collection of 
documents proves that Margam was not behind many of the great 
English houses in dignity and importance, as is evidenced by the 
number of officials whose names and functions are recorded. In 
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addition to the abbot there was a prior, snb-prior, cellarer, and all 
the nsnal administratiye staff of a wealthy and well-appointed 
monastery. The same was the case at Neath ; and for both these 
houses it would be possible to draw np an almost complete list of 
abbots from these volumes alone. The towns, too, have their his- 
tory elucidated, and the inquirer into the development of our muni- 
cipalities is brought face to face with many riddles that are difficult 
of solution. 

Each volume is provided with an admirable index. Amongst so 
many proper names, disguised with all the ingenuity of mediflBval 
scribes, there must perforce be a certain percentage of errors, but a 
dih'gent inquiry has gone to show that they are comparatively few. 
Such an one is the misreading " Ewladis" instead of ** Gwladi[y]s". 
For the complete removal of these little imperfections we would 
suggest that the proof-sheets of any future volumes should pass 
under the eye of a Welsh scholar ; for, like Oliver Twist, we cry for 
more, and so long as material for future volumes exists, we trust 
Mr. Clark's zeal will continue unabated. The British Museum con- 
tains some Glamorganshire documents that have not yet been gar- 
nered, and the inexhaustible wealth of the Public Record Office has 
hardly been touched. 

Mr. Clark's enlightened liberality has laid every student of Cym- 
ric history under a deep debt of gratitude to him for his valuable 
contribution to the stock of human knowledge ; we therefore, with 
all the more boldness, beg of him to continue to employ his wealth 
and his energies in a direction in which he has, alas ! but few rivals. 
We wish we could impress upon the nobility and wealthy men of 
Wales that one of the surest methods of linking their names with 
the future is by constituting themselves the patrons and the helpers 
of men of letters ; and if it is possible to make Mr. Clark's ex- 
ample contagious, we shall be only too happy to direct such newly 
awakened activi^jy into fields where it would find plentiful scope, 
and would contribute an illustrious page to the history of Welsh 
scholarship. 



" The Antiquarian Library Series." Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1892. 8vo. 3«. 6c2. each vol. 

Four volumes of the "Antiquarian Library" have already been 
issued, namely, — 

(l^ Monumental Brasseij by the Rev. H. W. Macklin. 

(2) Symholism in Christian Arty by F. E. Hulme. 

(3) Heraldry, by F. E. Hulme. 

(4) The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, by J. Hunter Duvar. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have apparently been un- 
able to resist the inevitable tendency of the age for publishers to 
supply homoeopathic doses of knowledge to their clients, in the form 
of a series of small volumes, sometimes facetiously called a library. 
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The first of these is far and away the best of the series. It is 
really a capital, practical gnide to the study of monamental brasses, 
vrell arranged, sufficiently illustrated, and containing nothing that 
could be omitted without detracting from the value of the work. 
We may single out for special praise the chapters on '* Making a 
Collection" and on " Distribution". The latter gives a very com- 
plete list of English brasses, arranged in counties, and classified 
chronologically. 

Mr. Hulrae's Symbolism in Christian Art is disappointing in the 
extreme. With the works of Didron, Martigny, G-arrucci, Cahier 
et Martin, and a host of others to crib from, we are certainly en- 
titled to expect something better. The subject is one of the most 
fascinating in the whole range of archeological research, and there 
are endless fields for original research connected with it, which are 
practically unexplored, yet Mr. Hulme has neglected all the splen- 
did opportunities that were open to him, and by dishing up old 
materials with no great amount of skill, has prodnced a book "of no 
importance", as Mr. Oscar Wilde might possibly call it. We are re- 
minded, by Mr. Hulme's style of writing, of a story told of a Scotch 
minister who in an unsuspecting moment asked one of his parish- 
ioners what he thought of the sermon preached on the previous 
Sabbath by his locum tenetts, and received this outspoken reply, 
'*Aweel, sir, it was rather o*er plain and simple for me. I like a dis- 
course that baith jumbles the joodgement and confounds the sense. 
Od, sir, I never saw ane that could come ap to yoursel' at that V* 
There are, no doubt, many persons of the same way of thinking as 
this honest Scot, to whom Mr. Hulme's book will be quite an intel- 
lectual treat. The illustrations of the Irish crosses on p. 86 are a 
gross libel on these beautiful examples of early Celtic art. 

Mr. Hunter Duvar's Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages is a useful little 
book in its way, and will, no doubt, do good service in giving the 
general reader some idea of the main facts of prehistoric archsBo- 
logy. We must, however, dissent most emphatically from the theory 
which Mr. Hunter Duvar gives considerable prominence to, namely, 
that the instincts or intellect of primsBval man differed hardly at all 
from those of the animal creation, as expressed in such a sentence 
as the following (p. 10) : *' If we catalogue the instincts that are 
inherent in man, we shall find them few, and covering little beyond 
cunning to acquire, and ferocity to defend. Most other qualities 
are ofishoots of these." There is not the faintest evidence to show 
that the brain of the prehistoric differed in any way from the brain 
of the most highly civilised races of the present day, nor that there 
were not, from the earliest times, highly civilised peoples living side 
by side with more barbarous ones. All advance in the culture of 
the human race has been due to accumulated stores of knowledge. 
Notwithstanding this difference of opinion we are glad to be able 
to agree heartily with the statement on p. 95, that ** many years* close 
observation, and many observers, will be required before attaining 
clear and comprehensive results. But may we venture to believe 
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that the cine to man's early migrations will be fonnd by tracing and 
following np the comparative degrees of ornamentation." 

It is a sign of the great revival of interest in the important science 
of heraldry that new text-books are rapidly succeeding one another 
for the benefit of the many readers whose intelligent interest in the 
subject is raising it to the degree of popularity enjoyed before the 
time of the Georges. Mr. Hulme's treatise is interesting reading, 
and has been compiled with care, though its numerous misprints 
shonld have been detected when under revision. With the excep- 
tion of a few of the late Mr. Utting's wood-blocks, taken bodily from 
English Heraldry by Charles Boutell, M.A. (1867), and similar 
works, the illustrations are very weak indeed ; and this is a grave 
fault in the book. The prevailing taste for mediae val design in 
heraldic art, the collecting of book-plates, and the general excellence 
of the work of modern heraldic painters, have so educated the 
public, that it is absolutely necessary that a fresh manual should 
contain artistic drawings, specially designed. It is chiefly through 
the eye that a person will acquire a sound knowledge of the techni- 
calities of the herald's work. 

It is not correct to speak of Garter, Clarenceux (tiot ^'Claren- 
cieux"), and NTorroy (not " Norry"), as Kings-a^-Arms. We speak 
of a gentleman at arms, and a sergeant at mace, but of a King of 
Arms. On page 99 a dragon is illustrated as a griffin, which is a 
totally distinct monster ; and one is tempted to ask whether this 
error was not committed under the delusion that the dragon placed 
on the Temple Bar monument, as one of the City supporters, is a 
griffin, as indeed it is so often called. It is not correct to say that 
animals of mythical forms are more ordinarily met with as sup- 
porters, for their use in arms is far more frequent. Mr. Hulme 
makes a slip in dealing with the ram, for the family of Yea (pro- 
nounced Yaw) bore a ewe, as a canting or punning charge in their 
shield. On page 176 are given the various labels of the princes of 
the Royal blood, and in this context it might be added tbat the 
Duke of York bears a label of three points (altered from one of five, 
which he bore during his elder brother's lifetime) charged on the 
centre point with an anchor azi4re, and that the late Duke of 
Clarence bore a similar label charged with a Cross of St. George. 
So many mistakes are made on this point, that the author has done 
well to set out the details with such exactitude. It should have 
been also stated that each princess has her distinctive label, and 
that there are different coronets for each degree of blood- royal. 

It is wrongly asserted, at page 204, that " no two families can 
bear identical arms", for there are very many instances to the 
contrary; and it is also misleading to assert that "several families 
are fonnd to bear the same supporters". There are one or two 
isolated instances, but neither Athole (a savage and a lion), Morton 
(two savages with clubs on the ground), Perth (two savages deco- 
rated with oak-leaves, with b&tons over their shoulders, and stand- 
ing oncaltraps), Elgin (two savages with laurel), Sutherland (a wolf 
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and a savage), Kinnaird (two savages holding garlands), nor Strath- 
allan (two savages decorated with oak-leaves, holding clnbs over 
their shoulders), are cases in point, for in each instance the techni- 
cal differences constitute distinct supporters. Of the names given 
by the anthor, onlj Boxbnrghe and Elphinstone form the coinci- 
dence referred to. 

The ground of the Turkish standard is properly given, on page 
269, as crimson, while on page 183 it is mentioned as scarlet. 

It is not in accordance with history to refer to merchants' marks 
as having been granted^ for the heralds had no power to issue patents 
for such a purpose, although they sometimes took cognizance of the 
assumptions of those marks. 

The statements in this book, as to the colours of mantling, are 
very loose, for although bat little regularity was observed in former 
days, it is now the fixed custom in English heraldry to blend the 
chief metal and colour, whether in the case of peers or commoners, 
the only exception being the Royal achievement, where the lambre- 
quin is of gold and ermine. 

Subject to the correction of such points as these in a future 
edition, and the revision of the clerical errors, Mr. Hulme's book 
will prove an acceptable addition to a heraldic library, though its 
general tenor is not sufficiently precise to permit of its acceptation 
as an authority. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, 
though the illustration on the cover might have been original, 
instead of which it is taken from the frontispiece of a former work. 
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Carew Church, Pembkokeshire. — Lately an important restora- 
tion of two windows in the chancel of this cbarch has been carried 
out as a memorial to the late Mr. Thomas Allen bj his family. The 
original windows in the south wall of the chancel were said to be 
the work of Bishop Gower, and similar to those at Hodgeston, a 
neighbonring parish, and also to those at Lamphey Palace. These 
windows had been bailt np from time immemorial ; but happily the 
original tracery remained protected by the ivy, which completely 
covered them. The tracery was removed bit by bit, and copied in 
the most exact manner. The work was ably accomplished, by the 
permission of the Very Rev. the Dean of St. David's, by the chief 
mason of the Cathedral works, Mr. J. Morgan. 



Additional Notes upon some Monumental ErnoiES in Wales, by 
Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A. — During my visit to Cardiff, on the 
occasion of the recent meeting there of the British ArchaBological 
Association, I had the opportunity of inspecting the Berkerolles 
effigies at St. Athan's Church, upon which I wrote some notes that 
appeared in Arch, Camb.^ 5th Series, vol. vii, pp. 188-93. In that 
paper I merely described, from the drawing prepared by Mr. W. G. 
Smith, the alto.r-tomb which is placed against the south wall of the 
south transept; in the south-east angle, and parallel to the east 
wall, rests the other altar-tomb, which once stood in the centre of 
this transept, and upon it are lying a male and female figure. 

With reference to the tomb which I have already described, I 
have to add the following notes : — 

The entire tomb is of Caen stone, and has been coated with 
'* gesso*' and painted. The camail of mail, which in the drawing 
appears plain, still shows traces of the impressions in the *^ gesso" 
coating of the mail rings. The camail falls over the cyclas, which 
is laced np the sides, and covers the entire front of the body like an 
apron. It has no fringe. The four garments worn by knights in 
armour at this period are very distinctly traceable on the monu- 
ment, — 1st, the cyclas ; 2nd, the cote gambois6, or pourpoint, with 
its ornamented and fringed border; 3rd, below that the coat of 
mail ; and 4th, the haqueton. 

The arms are protected by hinged rere and vambraces fastened 
by straps and buckles on the inside. The straps and buckles are 
secured to the plates by studs. The cuffs of the gauntlets, which 
are very long, are similarly fastened round the wrists ; each has two 
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straps. The back of the hand was covered by a siagle plate, and 
the fingers and thumb are protected bj laminated plates; the 
knuckles ornamented with slightly raised gadlings. 

The feet are encased in chansses of mail. The spars are of the 
goad-form, and the spnr-straps are partially covered by the greaves 
or jambes, which are so formed as to protect the instep and ankle- 
joints, and are ornamented ronnd the lower edges with a row of 
stnds. They are very elegant in shape. 

The lady wears a wimple, veil, and close-fitting bodice ; over all 
a super- tunic, or bliaus. The sleeves of the bodice fit round the 
wrists ; there are no traces of buttons, but these might have been 
shown in the '* gesso" coating. 

The second tomb, which has not yet been illustrated, but which 
I trust may some day appear in the pages of Arch. Camb,^ in design 
and costume very nearly resembled the one already described. It 
is, unfortunately, more dilapidated ; and both these interesting 
monuments are at present in a very dirty and neglected condition. 
The figures are those of a knight and lady. The dress of the latter 
is very much like the costume of the lady npon the tomb which 
has been illustrated. She wears the wimple, veil, and bliaus, over 
a close-fitting bodice with light sleeves with a row of buttons ^m 
elbow to wrist. 

The knight wears a bascinet and camail of mail, which is attached 
to the bascinet by means of a lace passing through staples, the lace 
passing all round the face. He wears his shield slung by a strap 
over the shoulder. It bears the BerkeroUes' arms, a chevron 
between three crescents. His gauntlets are similar to those already 
described, with long cuffs hinged and strapped ronnd the wrists. 
The arms are also similarly covered with protective plates hinged 
and strapped. In the cyclas, or outer covering, there is a slight 
difference ; the lower part is open down the front, and is not, appa- 
rently, laced at the sides. The other under-garments appear identi- 
cal in every respect. There are no roundels protecting the armpits, 
or elbow-joints, as in the other effigy. The elbows are protected by 
coudieres of simple form. The sword-slingps and the scabbard of 
the sword are ornamented with lions' heads similar in design to the 
other example, bat the arrangement of the sword-slings slightly 
differs. The figure below the knees has been destroyed, therefore 
there are no means of comparing the armour of the legs and feet. 

The figures themselves have been carved in Caen stone, but I 
could not trace any appearance of their having been coated with 
*' gesso", and from the appearance of the details I am inclined to 
think this monument had not been so treated. 

The base is of a fine-grained sandstone. At its angles are kneel- 
ing figures dressed in close-fitting jerkins with buttons down the 
front, and belt low down on the hips, a short sword or dagger hang- 
ing therefrom in line with the buttons, resembling the figure in the 
third panel upon the tomb of Sir Boger de Kerdiston in Beepham 
Church, Norfolk, who died in 1337 (see Stothard's Monumental 
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Efflgiea, first ed., 1832, p. 54). The panels each contain two figures 
holding a book. Those in the panels on the west and north sides 
are females ; and those on the sonth side are figures in armour ; 
the east side is concealed. 

The workmanship of this base is much ruder and poorer art than 
the base of the other tomb. It appears to be of local manufacture, 
and the design a poor copy, apparently of later date, and certainly 
not equa] in quality to that of the figures that surmount it. 

It is possible that these effigies may have been moved from some 
other part of the church after the conversion of the south transept 
into a mortuary chapel for Sir Roger BerkeroUes, who died in 1351. 
There can be no doubt that the architecture of the south transept 
and the tomb of Sir Roger BerkeroUes, standing against the south 
wall, are of one and the same date ; and there can be no doubt that 
the effigies now lying against the east wall are those of Sir William 
and his wife, who died in 1327, as the slight difierences in the 
armour and costume in the two monuments indicate that the last 
described is the earliest in point of date. 

I am, therefore, now able to confirm the opinion expressed by Mr. 
O. T. Clark, F.S.A., in vol. xv, 8rd Series, Arch. Camb,^ p. 76, as to 
the identity of these monuments, and to withdraw what I stated in 
my paper in vol. vii, 5th Series, Arch. Gamh,, p. 193, that the monu- 
ment that was there illustrated was the monument of Sir William 
BerkeroUes who died in 1327. 

At Margam Abbey, just outside the chapter-house, there is lying 
the fragment of an effigy of a mail-clad warrior, of which there only 
remains the right arm perfect from the shoulder ; the head and part 
of the left shoulder are gone, a portion of the shield broken away, 
and about half the legs below the knees have disappeared. This 
fragment is much damaged by the action of the weather upon the 
soft, oolitic stone out of which it is carved, but sufficient of the de- 
tails still remain to show that this must have been a very fine 
monument of about the earlier part of the thirteenth century. 

The figure was entirely clothed in mail; the right arm hangs 
down straight from the shoulder ; the hands appear to be covered 
with gloves of mail, with divided fingers ; the left arm carries the 
shield, which is long and acutely pointed, reaching from just below 
the line of the shoulders to the knee, suspended by a broad shoulder- 
strap. The body is covered by a hauberk of mail descending to the 
middle of the thigh. Over this is worn a long, flowing surcoat con- 
fined round the waist The sword is suspended on the left side by 
a broad strap- The knees are protected with knee-guards, probably 
of leather. 

On the lower part of the monument, and near the outer edge, 
there is a very spirited representation of a dragon with the point of 
the shield in his mouth, which he is apparently biting. The intro- 
duction of the dragon upon monumental effigies of the thirteenth 
centuTy is a very interesting feature which requires further inves* 
tigation. 
5th bbr., vol. X. 18 
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Since my paper on the Llanarmon effigy was in print I have 
been favonred by Mr. W. O. Smith with some additional detailed 
sketches of the LlaDarmon effigy, which he has recently viaited a 
second time. " The coif of mail", seen at the side of the fieioe, de- 
scribed on page 285, as mail, is not shown as snch on the effigy ; it 
is apparently of some qnilted material, probably leather. 

The sleeves of what Sir Samnel Bnsh Meyrick calls ** nutred 
armour*', are apparently leather scales with metal bosses. Mr. J. O. 
Waller, F.S.A., to whom I am indebted for valuable information as 
to this effigy, showed me some illustrations from early painted glass, 
of Saracenic armour, exactly the same as that worn oy Gruffydd ap 
Llewelyn ap Ynir on his arms; and he must have obtained this 
peculiar equipment daring his expedition to the East. Mr. W. O. 
Smith has also fumished me with a sketch showing how the 
mail was fiutened over the foot by a strap passing under the toe of 
what appears to be a leathern shoe with a thick sole; he also 
informs me that the painting appears to be as old as the effigy itself. 

Stephen W. WoiLiaiou 



Some MoNirMENTiX Effigies in Wales. — Referiing to the 
interesting article by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, bearing the above 
title, in Archcsologia Cambrensis for October last (1892), and con- 
firming the statement that the tomb of Madoc ap Lleweliu is in the 
south (not in the tiorih) aisle of Oresford Church, I should, at the 
same time, like to point out that the inscription on that tomb, quoted 
from Pennant, is incorrect I made a rubbing of this insotiption,. 
taken at a time when the pews in front of it were temporarily 
removed, and foand it to read thus : — Hic iacet madoc ap Lleweun 

AP ORiFFBi The inscription also, as Mr. Worthington 

Smith's excellent sketch shows, is not round the verge of the shield, 
as Pennant says, but in a single line beneath the efBgy. 

The inscription on the tomb in the north aisle of the church is 
also neither accurately nor fally given. That part which runs 
round the verge of the shield is as follows : hic ugst gronw r. 
lOBWEBTH F. DD. OVT. AiE. D8, the rest of the legend being in two 

lines above the shield thus ,^,„ 

LWAT 

Mr. Williams does not mention a coffin-lid, now standing at the east 
end of the south aisle of Gresford Church (removed from Pant 
locyn in recent times), whereon is a lion rampant, and around its 
vergre the legend : . . . G ucet qbifri ap v . . 

So far as this church is concerned Mr. Williams is dependent for 
his reading of inscriptions on others, and therefore this part of his 
article is not so trnstworthy as the rest 

As to the inscription round the verge of the effigy in Wrexham 
Church, I can, having taken several rubbings of it, confirm the 
accuracy of Archdeacon Thomas's reading. I do not know who 
Cynwric ap Howel was, but it may bo worth while recording a faot 
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I hftve lately disooyerBcl, namely, that at the oonrt of tlie rfaaglotry, 
or bailiwick of Wrexham (that is, the commote of Maelor Gjmraeg), 
held on Monday, on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Edward the Fourth, Llewelyn, Griffith, 
and Madoc songht seisin of the heredity of Cynwric ap Howel, their 
father, and yielded their heriot, namely, seven shillings and sixpence, 
and seisin was made to them. This Cynwric ap Howel may faaye 
been a quite different person from that one commemorated by the 
effigy, but the date of his death agrees with the probahle date of 
the effigy. 

On page 282 of the afore-mentioned article, Mr. Williams speaks 
of Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr as hroiher to Llewelyn ap Ynyr, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. But it is obvious that, if the Bishop really was 
the son of Ynyr, and was closely related to Gruffydd ap Llewelyn, the 
latter must have been the Bishop's nephew^ and cot his brother. On the 
other hand, if the two were really brothers, the Bishop's name could 
not have been Llewelyn ap Ynyr. He was generally called *' Llew- 
elyn of Bromfield". I mention this statement as to the two being 
brothers, because I have seen it made before, and it has often 
puzsled me. 

Wrexham. Alfred Neobakd Palmer. 



Capel Trillo. — On Thursday last, in company with the Bev. J. 
Ghriffiths, Curate of Llandrillo, I visited the curious little oratory 
called Capel Trillo. It stands, or rather as much as remains of it, 
close to the shore, opposite the weir, in the parish of Llandrillo yn 
Bhos. I was sorry to find that the vaulted roof had fallen in, that 
the well inside the chapel was covered over with theeZ^m from the 
roof, and that the whole structure and its surroundings presented 
a ruinated and uncared for aspect. 

It is singular that the people of Colwyn Bay should be so indif- 
ferent to the preservation of this unique relic of former days. A 
few pounds judiciously spent would put it into its former condition. 
I do not know whether the land on which the remains stand is 
private or public property, but to whomsoever it belongs it becomes 
them to keep intact this ancient building. Steps should at once 
be taken in the matter before it is too late. I noticed that a new 
drive or road was being made just above the building, and the 
workmen will, unless stopped immediately, tip the earth they are 
removing over the chapel, and thus cover and hide it for ever from 
view. Such an ending to a building of the kind will be greatly 
deplored. At present the existence of the chapel is known to 
antiquaries and others interested in the preservation of old buildings, 
and the careful restoration of such a building will induce many to 
visit the beautiful town of Colwyn Bay. The curious sightseeker 
will take a walk along the shore to contemplate the simple chapel, 
which possibly was the first religions edifice in the whole district. 
Self-interest suggests its preservation* 
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If the building be restored, as I tmst it will, I would suggest that 
the walls should not be tampered with, but that the stone roof be 
rebuilt, just as it was fifty years ago, the well cleared out, and a 
walk made to the chapel from the road now being made in its 
neighbourhood. Everything should be as it was. Golwyn Bay has 
modem buildings in abuudance, aud it can well afford to allow this 
oratory to stand in contrast to the many structures which are being 
erected along the shores of this remarkably beautiful bay. 

I trust that the authorities will take the matter up in good 
earnest, and see that their ancient oratory is not destroyed. I am 
persuaded that, if the property belongs to individuals or to a private 
gentleman, he or they will have such regard for antiquity as will 
secure from further desecration the chapel called after the name 
of their patron saint^ Gapel Trillo. 

Efenechtyd Rectory, Kuihin. Elias Owbn. 

Deo. 31, 1892. 



Glamoboahshirb Insgbibbo Stones and Deooratsd Crosses. — 
A lecture was given to the Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Bath, on January 20th, upon ''The Pre-Norman Inscribed and 
Decorated Stones and Crosses of Glamorganshire", by T. H. 
Thomas, B.C.A., of Cardiff. The lecture was a commentary upon 
a series of fine slides, chiefly from photographs by T. Mansel Franklen, 
Esq. The lecturer explained the peculiarities of the epigraphy in 
Roman, Ogam, and Minuscule, to be observed in the monuments 
treated, and the nature of the Celto-Byzantine ornament which 
those of the seventh to the tenth centuries exhibit He called 
attention to the labours of the late Professor Westwood and Mr. J. 
Bomilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., especially to the exact descriptions and 
analyses of Celtic art which have been given by the latter gentle- 
man. The remarkable groups of crosses, fragmentary and complete, 
existing at Llantwit Major and at Margam Abbey were carefully 
described ; and other examples scattered in the county were also 
brought before the audience by means of Mr. Franklen's photo- 
graphs, such as the decorated base at Bridgend and the monument 
at Llandough, near Cardiff; and the relation of the carvings to the 
art seen in Celtic illuminations was pointed out, and the interesting 
symbolism involved was noted. Great interest was evinced in the 
lecture. 



EoMAN Remains at Carnarvon. — The following communication 
bas been received from Sir Llewelyn Turner : — '* 1 chanced to be 
staying with the owner of Segontium, Mr. Assheton Smith, when 
the foundations of two houses were commenced, and was unluckily 
delayed there a day or two by illness. 

^' When I got to the place an excavation of the surface required 
for two houses had been made to a depth of about four feet. There 
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were qnanfciiieB of small fragments of potterji broken handles, etc., 
and some small fragments of tiles. 

'* The contractor said be had found the enrb-stones of footways 
of streets, but on examination I noticed that what he really had got 
hold of waa the side of flagged drains, as several of them consisted 
of roHgh, slatey flags abont three feet long with two sides, bottom 
and cover. 

" There were four excavations which he thought were wells, but 
which, no doubt, were cesspools, to which the drains carried down 
the refuse. 

" When further houses are erected, the base of the buildings these 
drains belonged to will probably be found. I have already arranged 
to be informed prior to any future excavations. I am going to take 
the things I got to the owner ; they are very fragmentary, but I 
hear that a person has got rather a complete howl. Having plentiy 
of books on the subject — Ackerman, Fosbrooke, etc. — I will com- 
pare the bowl, when I get to see it, with the delineations of Roman 
vessels, and will send you a short description of the whole affair. 

'* It is most difficult in these parts to get information of discoveries 
of anything ancient, owing to the absurd belief in uneducated bards, 
who are referred to, rather than those who have better means of 
knowing, and the dogmatic assertion that everything is British is 
exceedingly ludicrous. Fortunately, the owner of Segontium knows 
my love of antiquities, and has given orders to afford me in future 
early information. 

" Alas, during a severe illness I had a few years ago, several 
streets were built on Old Segontium without my seeing them. 

" Parkia, Feb. 9, 1893. " Llbweltn Tdrner." 



Discovert of Ancient Remains at Cardiff. — Mr. J. Storrie, 
Curator of the Cardifi* Museum, writes: *^ Since 1 showed the 
medisBval tiles found in the excavations in High Street, for the site 
of Lloyd's new bank, at the meeting of the British ArchsBological 
Association in the Town Hall, I have been able to procure from the 
same source quite a number of interesting specimens, which, although 
of little intrinsic worth, are valued by those who care for the early 
history of the town. The nine tiles which the Rev. Father Norris 
refers to in the current number of Notes and Queries are a good 
sample of about five dozen now at ' the Museum, all of which are 
Broseley ware of about 1320-60 a.d. They are about 5 in. square, 
with the various devices formed of a white slip which fills an 
impressed pattern in an ordinary clay tile, and which has been 
aflerwards glazed. The glazing is a good deal worn off* in some of 
the specimens, showing that they bad been used for a considerable 
time before they were thrown aside. Ten are whitish cream-coloured 
passage tiles, twelve dark green passage tiles, and thirty ornamented 
with arms, one or two of which are of local families, but most are 
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of that general design which seems to have been often need in 
thirteenth centnrj chnrches in this neighbonrhood, as also at the 
Blaokfriars in the Gastle grounds, at Gleeve Abbey, and Woodspring 
Priory, Somerset. One curions tile shows a mitre on the comer 
with three crossed crosslets : bnt, unfortunately, part of it is broken, 
and the whole design is not at present known. About a dozen of 
the tiles were removed to Birmingham, and I have to thank 
Mr. Bernard Matthews that they all did not go the same way. I 
am not aware whether there were any of them of a pattern we haye 
not represented at the Museum. 

''Even more interesting than the tiles are the fragments of 
medieval pottery, some of which are of the rudest possible cha- 
racter, and also some of a much better class of ware, the glaze and 
colour of which it would be extremely difficult to imitate. 

'< Amongst the pottery was a medieval jug in rough earthenware, 
rather elegant in shape, the ornamentation being done by pinching 
with the finger and thumb as a cook does pie-crust. The body is 
of a light gritty clay, with a green glaze, probably produced by an 
ore of lead containing a trace of copper, as it is found occasionally 
in the mountain limestone. It is very evident that the colonr of 
this glaze was not premeditated, but was wholly dependent on the 
quantity of copper which was present in the sample of ore used, as 
out of scores of examples, scarcely two are alike in the shade of 
colour of the finished ware, and vary from a very dark brownish 
bronze-like green to cream colour with only the slightest tinge of 
green ; in fact, some of the pieces of this same ware have no colour 
at alL 

"A part of a medisBval jug of a more ornamented pattern and 
richer glaze was dug out of the foundations of the Castle Street 
Arcade. 

''Another curious object was a small two-handled cup, about 4 in. 
in diameter, very much like what is called a quaigh in Scotland, 
and, no doubt, a degraded representative of the handsome Roman 
dish after mentioned. There are about forty more or less interest- 
ing fragments of early ware, dating back certainly to pre-Norman 
times, besides many other later pieces, reaching down almost to the 
present day. Among the things found was a piece of a Bath-stone 
stoop, 10 in. high, indicating a diameter of about 12 in. A curious 
object was found about 20 yards away, on the premises of Mr. James, 
the draper, next door, about six months ago, and was brought to 
my notice by Mr. Linton, solicitor, and was the cause of my bargain- 
ing with the labourers engaged in clearing away the old bank to 
get possession of anything found there. When it first came into 
my possession I was inclined to think it was one of the old stone 
mortars used in the manufacture of gunpowder, more especially as 
a 4 lb. cannon-ball was found with it, and another ball was found a 
few yards further west four years ago. Immediately under the 
mediadval remains, however, were found the most interesting speci- 
mens, lying on the top of the unmoved gravel which had once 
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formed the surface. The first tamed up was a piece of a patera in 
Boman Samian ware of ^ood quality, abont 5^ in. in diameter, and 
stamped in Boman capitals o f p b i m. 

'* Next was part of the cover of a vessel in red Samian, with a 
zig-sag ornament round it, and also some odd pieces of Samian, 
nnornamented. 

** A Roman patera of the black pottery known as Upohnrch ware, 
perfect and in good condition, was fonnd on top of the gravel and 
nnder all the disturbed earth. It measured 5^ in. in diameter, and 
is quite unbroken. 

**A fi*agment of red Samian ware had the figure of a hound upon 
it. Fragments of exactly similar kind and quality to this were 
found at Caerleon and Gharterhouse-on-Mendip. In fisict, a specimen 
from the latter place, presented to the Museum some time ago by 
Mr. G. Waldron, can hardly be distinguished from it, and is of so 
exactly the same pattern and workmanship that it might be thought 
they were parts of the same dish. There were also large pieces of 
Roman black ware, ornamented and nnornamented, enongh to show 
that it was not a mere case of an odd broken vessel that was thrown 
out, but pieces of over fifty different dishes. 

*' A bronze cup was also found in the same place as the other 
Roman remains. It meusures about 3 in. in diameter and 2 in. 
deep. No ornament was observable. It is much corroded, and its 
use is not yet ascertained. The only coin found was a second brass 
of the Emperor Trajan in fairly good condition. The way in which 
these Roman remains were scattered about more and more confirms 
me in the belief that the Roman town was bounded on the east by 
the wall lately found in the North Road, and a continuation of it in 
a direct line which passed through the premises now occupied by 
Mr. Freke's studio, through the High Street Arcade, near the bend, 
and the Arcade Vaults in Ghurch Street, and had the south-east 
bastion where Messrs. Gross's premises are, and impinging on the 
market. From this the southern wall turned west to the river at a 
point a few yards south of the comer of Westgate and Old Quay 
Streets. At all of these points at different times I have seen, more 
or less, traces of Roman work when drainage or building works 
were in operation. The principal street was nearly coincident with 
Duke Street and Castle Street as far as Womanby Street, and with 
the principal gate in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Marment's 
shop. The other gate was near the site of the clock tower of the 
Gastle, and nearly, if not quite, coincident with the Norman West- 
gate. The Decuman gate was, no doubt, where the present gate 
leading from the wall behind the keep to the Gooper's Fields now 
stands, and the Praetorian gate not far from the old Market Gross of 
Gardiff, and near the present Post Office. I may also say that, 
despite all that was said at the meeting of the British ArchiBological 
Association to the oontraiy, I hold that the lower part of the old 
walls, opened out by Lord Bute in North Bead, are the undoubted 
walls erected by the Roman builders ; and that however much they 
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may have been repaired and altered by the Normans, the north and 
east sides remain on the original foundation, and that the wall 
behind the shops in Dnke Street is of quite a different character, 
and is the Norman wall erected when it was necessary to fence off 
the castle from the town. I am also of opinion, as I haye before 
stated, that the building which stood on the site of the present 
South Wales Daily News Office was Boman, bat not a part of the 
town wall, but that of the fort that defended the landing-place, and 
that its present name of ' Oolate' is merely a survival of the old 
name slightly corrupted, as the advantage of catching a boat 100 
yards or so down the river would be a very trifling one indeed, 
and quite insufficient for naming a street from. The mounds of 
earth which cover the Roman walls, I believe, were thrown up 
about the time of the Commonwealth, as I found embedded in the 
mounds, and not more than two feet above the Roman remains, the 
greater part of an old grey-beard jug which certainly could not be 
older than the Stuart age. That the North Road wall is Roman is 
proved to my mind by the fact that, wherever the drifts by Lord 
Bute to prove the character of the wall were driven, a distinct black 
stratum was found in the side of the drift, which clearly represented 
the ancient ground level. Had the walls been of Norman age the 
black stratum would have been cut through for their erection ; but 
such was not the case, as I examined the whole of the five drifts 
with that object in view. In this black stratum the following dis- 
tinctly Roman articles were found by myself two years ago : — 

" 1. A piece of a mortarium, cream-coloured body, with the small 
pink and white siliceous pebbles embedded in it showing consider- 
able tear and wear. It has marks of wheel-turning on the side, and 
the bottom shows the marks of the string or thong used to sever it 
from the potter's wheel. The bottom is about 3^ in. diameter, and 
the body is not more than a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

*' 2. A piece of large mortarium, with body more than double the 
thickness of the last; light brick red bottom about 5| in. in diameter; 
siliceous grains as in the last specimen. 

^* 3. Six fragments of Roman black pottery, probably part of a 
bowl about 5^ in. in diameter ; two inches under rim plain, below 
that ornamented with lines in diamond pattern, the diamonds 1 in. 
in extreme length by half an inch in width. 

** 4. Fragment of bowl of Samian ware, which had formed part of 
a bowl about *?\ in. internal diameter ; outside plain, inside with 
two incised lines about two inches from rim. There is a rivet-hole 
broken through in this piece, showing that it had been mended. 
The ware is of the best red Samian. 

'* 5. Half of bottom of Samian bowl, 2\ in. in diameter ; not orna- 
mental ; slight mark in centre ; of good quality. 

" 6. Small fragment of rim of Samian bowl ; plain ; good 
quality. 

'* And a miscellaneous collection of fragments of brown, red, and 
black Roman ware. 
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'' These were all fonnd in the second driffc from the sonth^enst. 
•comer of the Castle Green. A series of five drifts had been made, 
nnder the orders of the Marqness of Bute, to prove the existenoe of 
the wall and its character. Part of an old omcible, in which gold 
had been smelted, and from which, hj ponnding and fasing, I 
•obtained the specimen now at the Museum, was fonnd. Duke Street, 
therefore, now occupies the site of the Julia strata, which ran 
through the centre of the Roman town, and when it got westwards 
it seems to have deviated northwards slightly. Near the site of 
the old bridge, when some masonry was cleared away in levelling 
the green, a Roman lamp and lachrymal bottle were found by the 
labourers employed, and afterwards sold to the late Mr. Phillips, of 
the Greyhound Inn, and presented by him to the Museum about 
"^ig^t years ago. I subsequently questioned the labourers about it, 
but they told me that they did not know of anything else being 
found.*'— Western Mail, Oct. 20th, 1892. 



Roman Intaglio Ring found at Abebmablais, Cabmarthbnshibe. — 
The intaglio (Venus Victrix), set in a gold ring, illustrated on 
p. 175 of the present volume of the Arch, Camb,, was exhibited in 
1851 at the Tenby Meeting (Arch. Camh., New Series, vol. ii, p. 335) 
by Captain Arengo Cross, an ardent agriculturist, who occupied 
Abermarlais as tenant to Lady Lucy Foley, widow of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Foley, G.C.B. (younger brother of the Squire of Ridgeway, 
Pembrokeshire), who commanded the Goliath at Trafalgar. The 
ring was fonnd about a foot below the surface, embedded in a day- 
field which Captain Cross was draining. The superincumbent clay 
did not appear to have been previously disturbed, so that it would 
seem that the ring had sunk the 12 in., or thereabouts, during the 
centuries which had elapsed since the Roman occupation. 

Thb Dean of St. David's. 



Early Christian iNscRifiED Stones at St. David*s and St. Edrbn's, 
Fembroeeshirb — It is gratifying to learn that three of the Pem- 
brokeshire inscribed stones have recently been placed under cover 
from the weather, in such positions that they will be practically 
safe from injury for some time to come. The stones thus protected 
arc as follow : — 

(1.) The tombstone of the sons of Bishop Abraham, found in the 
western gable of the Lady Chapel of St. David's Cathedral (Arch. 
Canib,, 5th Ser., vol. ix, p. 78), now fixed in the south transept of 
the Cathedral, in a modern wall enclosing a small chapel on the 
eastern side. 

(2.) Cross-slab inscribed with A n, ihg, xpg, formerly lying in 
St. Kdren'a churchyard (Arch, Camh., 4:th Ser., vol. xiy, p. 263), 
now fixed against the north wall of the chancel of the church, in- 
side, together with a small cylindrical fragment having a double 
incised line upon it. 

5th sbb. vol. X. 19 
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(3.) Cross-slab with rounded top, having traces of A and Xl at 
each side of the upper arm of the cross, formerly lying in St. Edren's. 
churchyard (Arch, Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xiv, p. 263, now fixed against 
the south wall of the chancel of the church, inside. 

This good work has been carried out by the Very Rev. the Dean 
of St. David's, in the case of the St. Edren's stones, with the co- 
operation of the Eev. J. Bowen, St. Lawrence's Rectory, Wolf's 
Castle. 

When I visited St. Edren's for the second time, last summer, I 
was fortunate enough to detect traces of the letter oi on the second 
cross- slab, which had escaped my notice when I was there before^ 
with the Dean of St. David's, in 1883. The Rev. J. Bowen also 
indicates the letter on a sketch he has since forwarded. 

J. RoMiLLT Allen. 



Earlt Christian Inscribed Stone at Locoal-Mendon. — Thia 
curious monument was visited during the Brittany Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archsoological Association in 1889 {Arch. Camb.y 5th Ser., 
vol. vii, p. 74). It is a round pillar, 7 ft 6 in. high, and 2 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom, tapering to 1 ft. 3 in. at the top. The in- 
scription is in minuscules, in two vertical lines, and reads 

croux 
pros t Ion 

Monsieur C. de Keranflec'h has already described the cross of Prost- 
lon in the Arch, Camh, (3rd Ser., vol. iii, p. 369), but the engraving 
given by him is so inaccurate that we have thought it expedient to 
give a more correct representation from the facile pencil of Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith. 



Heraldic Jurisdiction in Wales. — The Welsh nation have ever 
been known, for the admirable constancy with which they cleave to 
their records and traditions, as the most ancient nation of these 
kingdoms. Our country is full of historical associations, our place- 
names redolent of those whose memory is preserved in the ancient 
records of the people. Differing, as we do, from our kinsmen of 
the great English nation, even after a fusion of some centuries, 
every student of the earlier history of Wales, and the monuments 
of its people, must feel how inadequately the custodians of the Eng- 
lish records, however well intentioned, are able to deal with Welsh 
heraldry and genealogy. 

As one to whom these subjects have been an object of study and 
care for man}' years, I, through your pages, call the attention of all 
Societies connected with Wales and its people to the g^at desira- 
bility of a separate jurisdiction, in matters connected with heraldry 
and genealogy, for Wales and the Marches, or to give a more dis- 
tinct geographical limit for the country lying to the western side of 
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the Seyem and Dee. If the Welsh Societies, which so well repre- 
sent its people, would unite in a petition for such an object, they 
could soaroelj fajl to obtain their request. 

Henrv F. J. Vaughan. 
30, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 
17 June, 1893. 



OSWESTRY MEETING. 

Thk forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Cambrian ArchsBological 
Association will be held at Oswestry, Shropshire, on Monday, Aug. 
2l8t, and fonr following days. Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., F.S.A., 
will be the President. 

Amongst the chief places to be visited are Old Oswestry, Ghirk^ 
Whittington, Pennant Melangell, Yallo Crucis, Ruabon, Brogyntyn^ 
and Llangedwyn. 

An illustrated programme of the excursions will be issued shortly. 

In order to facilitate the preliminary arrangements of the Lo<»l 
Committee, members intending to be present at the Meeting are 
reque^d to inform the Rev. R. Trevor Owen, F.S.A., Llangedwyn, 
OsweRry. 

It appears that the Annual Meetings have been wrongly num- 
bered since 1872. The first Meeting was held at Aberystwith in 
1847, and the twenty-fourth Meeting at Holyhead in 1870. The 
next Meeting, at Hereford, in 1871, was a failure, and is not re- 
ported. The Brecon Meeting, in 1872, should have been numbered 
the twenty-sixth, but instead of this it is called the twenty-seventh. 
The error, which thus commenced in 1872, has been perpetuated 
ever since. The Meeting at Oswestry, in August 1893, is the forty- 
seventh, not the forty-eighth, and the Jubilee Meeting will be in 
1896. 
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NOTES ON SOME EARLY INSCRIBED STONES 

IN SOUTH WALES. 

BY PROF. J. RHYS. 

In May 1892 I was able to visit one or two old inscrip- 
tions in South Wales, which I had not previously seen. 
One of these is the Eglwys Cymmun Stone, of which 
Mr. Treherne gave an account in the Arch. Camb. for 
1889, pp. 224-5, accompanied by a reading of mine. 
The Roman capitals are there correctly given as making 

AVITORIA 
FILIA CVNIGNI. 

The Ogam, which I read from the rubbings submitted 
to me, as Inigina Cunigni Avittonges, I find to contain 
an inaccuracy, the correct reading being 

Inigena Curvigni 
Avitto7'ige8. 

I do not kpow how the error crept in : I expressed 
misgivings' at the time as to the third vowel, which I 
expected to be e, and on inspecting th# stone I find 
that it is e. In fact, this old monument is one out 
of very few in Wales, which leaves one in no manner of 
doubt as to any single character implied, whether 
Roman or Ogam. The interpretation of the Ogam has 
just been dealt with in a recent paper of mine on " The 
Inscriptions and Language of the Northern Picts", pub- 

5th 8KB., VOL. X. 20 
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lished in the Proceedings of the Antiquaries of Scotland^ 
vol. XX vi, p. 313. 

The next stones to be noticed are those at Llandeilo 
Llwydarth in North Pembrokeshire. The one in Roman 
letters has been correctly given in the account of it in 
the Arch. Camh. for 1889, pp. 307-8, 311. It reads 

COIMAGNI 

FILI 
CAVETI 

The other one (Ibid., pp. 306-7, 312) has Roman capi- 
tals and Ogams. I read the former, from the facsimile 
I made of them on the spot, as follows : 

ANDAGELL*-" lACIT 
FILI CAVET ^ 

That is to say, '* [Here] lies [the body] of Andagell, son 
of Cavet." The Ogams, which are all on the angle to 
the right of the inscribed face of the stone as it now 
stands, present very considerable difficulties. This is 
what I make of them : 

1 1 1'Vi 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 /i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
i//iiii|l ||Mi../. Ill Mil""" 

[A]ndag e 1 1 i Ma dd v Ca v i 

c 

I find traces of the w, but not of the a, as the edge 
has suffered in that part of the stone. Then what I 
was obliged to read as dd may possibly have been 
meant for c ; but the combination, whether ddv or cv, 
is, to say the least of it, unusual. If the reading is 
correct, the v is to be treated as the vowel t^ as in cer- 
tain Pictish inscriptions. 

As to Cavirl did not feel sure about the i, but I 
could not find any more writing. As it stands, the 
stem cav must be regarded as that of the derivative 
CAVET ^ ; and we seem to have it in oavo on the Llan- 
for Stone,^ Bala, and in the Burgocavi of the Caer Gai 
lost inscription, in the same neighbourhood.^ 

* Rhys' Lectures on Welsh Philology , p. 374. 
« Ibid., p. 377. 
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A word as to the position of the stone. It stands in 
the old churchyard at Llandeilo, but it is so near an- 
other standing tombstone that it is very difficult to get 
a good look at the writing. In a more favourable posi- 
tion it would be possible, I think, to arrive at greater 
certainty as to the legend. 

Lastly, the name Andagell-i has also been read on 
the Gelli Dywyll Stone, near Newcastle Emlyn,^ and the 
name has long reminded me of that of the leader of the 
British exiles in the Irish story of the Destruction of 
Bruden Daderga in the Book of the Dun Cow, where it 
is given sualngcel ovTngcSl; but I never could account 
for the c in that spelling. The other day, however, I 
stumbled across this name in a list of the Kings of 
Ossory in the Book of Leinster (fol. 40®), where it is 
written Ingel. That I have no doubt represents the 
same name as Andagell, the U of which prevents me 
from treating the name as Andagel, Ingel, and Welsh 
Anwyl: in fact, I have not hit upon any exact Welsh 
equivalent. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
prevalence of the name in the district of South Wales 
indicated above, fixes, roughly speaking, the portion of 
Alha^ or Britain, to which the Irish story of Bruden 
Daderga refers. 

In the course of the same rambles I visited the Egre- 
mont Stone, and found the reading in the Arch. Cam- 
brensis quite correct, namely, oak antacvs, with a minus- 
cule s, and an initial C which is mostly gone. The 
stone is built into the wall of the church, but it would 
be the better for being placed under shelter. The 
church is close by a farmhouse, which I was interested 
to find called Llandrd (for a longer Llandref), which 
has in Cornish place-names sometimes been accurately 
translated into Churchtown. 

Before closing these remarks I may mention that I took 
another look at the bilingual stone preserved at Mid- 
dleton Hall, near Llanarthney, but found at Llanwinio, 

1 Rhys' Lectures on Welsh Phil, p. 888. 

20 • 
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in the same district as Egremont and Llandeilo Llwyd- 
arth. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence gave me every facility 
for examining the stone ; but I found the same diffi- 
culties as on my previous visit. The first of these 
relates to the second and third letters of the Latin 
legend. I inclined before to read blad ^ ; but now I 
think Bi^AD ^ , that is to say, bivadi, more probable. 
In this I am largely influenced by the Editor s assur- 
ance that he regards the former reading as impossible. 
The rest of the Latin is, in my opinion, certain, and the 
whole stands thus : 

Bl^AD ►-• 
FILI BODIBE 
VE 

This I should treat as meaning Bivadi Jilt Bodibeve, 
and then comes the Ogam on both edges, reading 



I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I I I I 



Mill I 



I I I I I I I ' ' ' ' ' I ' ' II II I I I 

Av viBo c i b[cvv- 

_l I I I I M 

|-| in I I I I I fr, . 

B i V V [edi 

e 

The order of the Ogam is undoubtedly *'Avvi Boci- 
bevve Bivvedi", which would mean '*(The Stone) of 
Bocibevv's Descendant, Bived or Bivaid." The order 
is that of certain Pictish inscriptions, as I have endea- 
voured to show in my paper in the Proceedings of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. xxvi, pp. 269, 281, 313, 
351), the Pictish formula being "A's offspring B". 

Besides the incompleteness of the Ogam at the end 
of both lines, there is somewhat of a gap between the 
"fand the {-{-}-[ of the second line ; but owing to the 
state of the edge I could find no trace there of what 
should be the first notch of i i i i u". It matters, how- 
ever, very little whether we read Bevv or Bim^ as we 
seem to have the same element in the Biv of Bivadi 
and the Bew of Bodibeve. What is of more importance 
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is the question how the Bivv or Bevv of the second line 
ended. I should, for reasons about to be explained, sug- 
gest that BIVADI is possibly a variant spelling ot'Bivaidi, 
and that the last name in the Ogam should be read Biv- 
vaidi. But the three equally spaced notches with which 
the name now ends favour an 6, making the name, per- 
haps, mUyBiwedi instead ofBivvaidi. This would allow 
us to regard the person commemorated by the Ogam as 
being the same as the Bivad-i of the other legend. In 
other words, his name was Bivad or Bivaid ; but he 
is described in two ways : in the Latin legend he is 
"son o? Bodibeij", while in the Ogam he is "Descend- 
ant of Bocibev", which gives probably his clan-name. 
In any case, Bocihew cannot be read Boddibevv, and 
equated with bodibev ^ in the Latin, except on the 
supposition that the Ogam-cutter has committed a 
blunder, of which I see no evidence. 

Now as to the name Bivad-i or Bived-i, one can 
hardly hesitate in equating it with the Irish name 
given in the Martyrology (^Donegal, pp. 216, 240, as 
Beoaidh (genitive Beoaidh), and the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patnck (i, p. 160), as Beaded, which the Editor, 
Dr. Stokes, treats as Beo-aed, as he does also in bis 
Calendar ofOe7igus,y/here it is written Beo(ed{M.axc]\ 8). 
If one may attach any weight to the genitive Beoaidh 
in the Donegal Martyrology y one can hardly suppose 
Beoaed to be a compound otAed, which makes Aeda in 
the genitive. The same thing would seem to follow from 
equating our bivadi with Beoaed; that is, as aGoidelic 
name, the genitive ended in ^. The name, however, was 
probably not Goidelic in point of origin, but Pictish, and 
as a Pictish name its genitive appears to have been 
Bivaido7i, whence an early Goidelic genitive, Bivaidon- 
as, on one of the Ogam stones at Ballaqueeney in the 
Isle of Man. Compare Dovaidon-a^s] on the other Bal- 
laqueeney Stone. 

This is not all, for we seem to have an instance 
without the early Goidelic case ending -o^, in the 
slightly modified form of Bivodon in an Ogam inscrip- 
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tion found at Kilbeg in the county of Waterford, but 
now deposited in the Museum at Kilkenny. It was 
examined by me in 1883, and found to read — 

/.I. I I I I .III , /////, 

y I I I i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I jiijj I 

Mu c o i A tar[i 

11(11 III III 

I i.m , , , M >i I I I , I 

B i V o d o n 

That means ^^(The Stone of) Atar's Descendant, Bivod." 
We have the same genitive ending on in NemaidoUy 
for so Stokes corrects Reeves' iVemam-c^on in Adamnan's 
Vita S. ColumhcB^ p. 108 ; and Nemaidon is probably 
derived from Nemed, which otherwise makes Nemid in 
the genitive in Irish ; and we seem to have another 
instance of the same kind in Lugua^don on the Incha- 
guile Stone, where Luguaed is possibly an ancient form 
of Liigaid, which usually makes Lv^dach in the geni- 
tive. In Ogam it is Lugudecc-as, while Gaulish yields a 
Latin nominative Luguadicus} 

In the Pictland of the North we have Ahher-deon^^ 
l^ter Aberdeen ; Culeon, the genitive probably of CttZlt,^ 
and the Geon of Adamnan's Geonce primaHus cohortis} 
The nominative Ge of Geonce is to be equated with Ce, 
the name of one of the eponymous sons of Cruithne : 
see my Rhind Lectures^ p. 49, and for some more 
genitives in -on, consult Stokes' Celtic Declension^ pp. 
30, 32. 

With regard to the Beoaedh in the Martyrology of 
Donegal^ we are told that he was of the race of Core, 
son of Fergus, son of Ross, son of Rudhraighe, than 
which hardly a pedigree could bo found which, to my 
thinking, looks more non-Celtic. The same remark 
applies to that of the only other Beoaedh mentioned in 
that Martyrology i namely Beoaedh, Bishop of Ardcarna 
in Con naught, who is said to have been of the race of 



^ Rhys' Hih. Lectures^ p. 541. 

' Goidelica, p. 108. * Ibid,f p. 109. 



* Beeves, p. 62. 
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Lughaidh, son of Ith. The Beoaedh mentioned ill the 
TmpaHite was also Bishop, and he was left by St. Pat- 
rick to look after the church or churches which the 
latter had founded at Diin Croon, west of the river 
Bann, in co. Londonderry. Diin Croon (on which see 
a note to the Four Masters^ a.d. 1206, and another to 
Reeves' ^icZamnan, p. 96) is given by Stokes as reading 
Ddn Cruithne in the original: that means *Hhe fort of 
the Pict". 

These remarks will serve to show that the name 
Bivad'y Bivod-, Bived-, Beoaedh, was not only widely 
spread, but also probably non-Celtic and Pictish in 
point of origin. 

April 1, 1893, 

[^Noie. — I visited the Eglwya Cjmman Stone on the 11th of Jane 
1889, and the only letter in the Ogam inscription about which there 
appeared to be any donbt was the third vowel of the word Inigena, 
The sketch 1 made at the time shows four strokes, or 6, but 1 have 
marked it in numbers four or five. The rubbing distinctly gives 
five strokes, or i, so that I think there is still some uncertainty on 
this point. — Ed.] 
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THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 

BY G. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 

(Continued from p. 16.) 

Hencliffe, a reputed but doubtful manor, said to be 
held of Swansea. 

Henllys, or Hentelles, one of the fourteen principals 
of 1306. Specified in 1353 as one knight's fee. Held 
under Swansea, in 1583, by Henry Mansel, and in 1650 
by his heir, as one fee. 

HoRToN, a sub-manor of Pen rice, held by the service 
of half a knight's fee. Probably the original seat of a 
family of that name, whose heiress married Cradock. 
The manor was held by the Penrice family as early as 
1394, and descended to Sir Rice Mansel. 

Tlston, Iltwiteston, supposed to be the Llancynwalan 
of the Book of Llandaff] if not Llantwit or Llanyltids- 
ton, was held, with Brynavel, of Swansea as one fee. 
The parish is a considerable one, and includes parts of 
the manor of Kittle and Llanon as well as of Brynavel. 
It was held by Neath Abbey (therefore held afterwards 
in capite de coronet), and was granted to Sir George 
Herbert. 

In 1583 Sir William Herbert held it as half a fee. It 
seems to have descended to his niece, Mary Dodding- 
ton, and so to her great-grandson. Lord Brook. Finally 
it was purchased by Major Penrice, and now belongs 
to his nephew. Park-de-Breoz, in this manor, is men- 
tioned in a De Braose charter of 1306. It was probably 
broken up, for the Villa de Llewitteston of 1353 con- 
tained a fee and a half. 

Kittle Hill, KutshuUe, KnitehuU, or Kychull, a 
sub-manor of Pennard, lies mainly in that parish, but 
extends into listen. Its boundaries are — the Bishop s 
land on the east, Lunnon Fee and Trinity Well on the 
west, Monklake and Sheepwalk on the north and 
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south. The lordship was in the chief lord, who held a 
court-baron there, and it has so descended. In 1353 
the chief lord held there half a fee, and . . . carucates of 
land. Kittle Hill was long the seat of the Benetts, of 
whom JohnBenett died in 1734, and left it to his mother, 
who left it to Thomas Popkin of Forest, whose son was 
John Benett Popkin. The Bo wens afterwards had 
Kittle Hill. 

Langrove, held of Swansea at half a fee. Thomas 
Denys, Chivaler, held it in 1432-3. 

Lkesor, or Leycester, held of Swansea as one fee. 
Probably 'this was the Laysanteston which John Tur- 
berville confirmed to David de la Bere, Isabel his wife, 
and Peter their son, in 1304 (?), and which, as Ley- 
shanston, held in 1353 a castle and one knight's fee. 
Sir Edward Herbert had it in 1583. 

Lanciog was held of Swansea. 

Llancombe, held of Swansea, 35 Edward I. 

Llandeilo-tal-y-Bont. So called from its position 
near an early bridge over the Lwchwr. The manor 
was held of Swansea by Neath Abbey, by the service of 
a fee and a half, and in 1583 was in the Crown, and in 
1650 held of it as one fee by John Price. The parish is 
extensive, and is mentioned in the Book of Llandaff nf^ 
given to the church of Llandaft'by Meurig ap Tewdrig, 
King of Glamorgan, when it extended into Caermar- 
thenshire. It is mentioned in the Bulls of Calixtus II 
and Honorius, 1119 and 1129. In 1131 a Bull of 
Honorius shows it as a subject of dispute between Llan- 
daff and St. David's. The parish contains the sub- 
manors, or reputed sub-manors, of Cwrt-y-Carw, Cwrt- 
Carnau, Tir-y-Brenhin, and Gwyn Vae. In the inqui- 
sition on William Braose (13 Edward II) appears the 
Tower of Talebot with 24 acres of arable and 8 of mea- 
dow land. There was also a Welshery in Llandeilo 
attached to Supra-Boscus. 

Llandewi, a manor held of Swansea. The parish in- 
cluded a part of Paviland, Scurla Castle, and probably 
Llynon. It was a parcel of the Neath Abbey estate, 
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and held as one fee of Swansea, A paper without date 
bears the following : 

'* Eccleda de Llandewi. 

Jt $. d. 
"Item feodum Thorn. Hasood Senescalli manerii cam 

membris . . . • . .10 

Feodum sive vadiam ejusdem Thome cusiodis portns et 

castri de Llandewi cam membris . . . 13 

Galfrid Marmion [tenet] unam caracatam terre." 

There seems to have been a castle near the parish 
church, which in 1639 had long been demolished. The 
Bishop of St. David's probably obtained the manor, and 
leased it to the Mansels, who held the demesne-lands 
on three lives, of whom, in 1639, Miss Susan Mansel 
was the last. Colonel Philip Jones probably had a 
grant of the manor from Cromwell. In 1546 Thomas 
ap John of Llandewi paid 65. 8d., ward-silver, to Car- 
diflf, but this could scarcely have been on account of 
Llandewi. 

Llandimor, a large manor containing the whole of 
the parishes of Llanmadoc and Cheriton, and parts of 
Llanrhidian and Rhosili, and including some parcels of 
land dismembered or detached from the manor, and 
holden of that of East Greenwich. The manor was 
held as one knight's fee, and came into the possession 
of Llewelyn ap lorwerth, who was connected with 
Gower by the marriage of two of his daughters with 
two members of the De Braose family, 1215-19. He 
is said to have granted the manor to Morgan Gam of 
Avan, whose daughter Maud carried it in marriage to 
Sir Gilbert Turberville of Coyty. 

With the manor passed a not inconsiderable castle, 
the possession of wnich strengthened the position of 
the Turbervilles, already very considerable people in 
Glamorgan ; and in the same degree excited the jea- 
lousy of William de Braose, then lord of Gower, who 
seems to have forced a sale to Sir Robert de Penrice, 
and in other ways to have broken up the property, 
until the manor fell into the hands of the chief lord, in 
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the person of Thomas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
from whom it came, probably by grant, to Sir Hugh 
JohnnySjwho married a Cradock, and repaired the castle. 

Among the inquisitions respecting alienations in 
Gower, taken 13 Edward II (No. 32), was one upon 
15 acres held by John Voyl, probably in Llandimor. 
Henry VII granted the manor to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
whose grandson was attainted temp. Henry V III, and 
the manor fell to the King. Sir Edward Herbert had 
it, as had William Earl of Pembroke, temp. Edw. IV, 
and his heirs in 1650. It was held of Swansea, with 
Rosilly, as one fee, by the payment of a pair of gilded 
spurs, or 205. At one time Lady Catherine Edgecombe 
held it by gift, with the manors of Weobley and Cae- 
gurwen, from Henry VIII, for life. It was upon her 
death that it came to the Herberts. The tenures were 
free, demesne, and customary. 

Llandimor-supra-Boscum, with two mills and Black- 
PwU Mill, a messuage with 40 acres of arable land, 
appears in the schedule of William de Braose, 13 
Edw. III. This was probably demesne land. 

The manor is not to be confounded with a place still 
called Llan-y-mor, a mile west of Swansea. 

There was a castle known as Bovehill here, which 
was the residence of Sir Hugh Johnys. 

The De la Beres held land here in the fourteenth 
century, and their heiress, Elizabeth, conveyed Cheri- 
ton and her other land to her husband, David Cradock, 
a cadet of the Swansea family, about a.d. 1500. They 
were here for six generations, and resided at the Great 
House, of which a fragment remains. 

Llangenydd, East and West, were held as half a fee 
of Swansea. The two divisions were known also as 
Easton (or Priorston) and Weston. Easton was the 
prior's fee of the alien priory hero established ; but the 
whole of Llangeneth is set down in 1353 as one and a 
half knight's fee. Llangenydd is probably the Llan- 
cinell, or Llangenei, or Conmoy, of the Book of Llan- 
daff^ which records a gift there by King Meuric ap 
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Tewdrig of 6 modii of land (54 acres) to the church of 
Llandaff. Roger, the second Earl of Warwick, who 
died in 1153, is the reputed founder here of a small 
priory annexed to St. Taurinus of Evreux, to which the 
church of St. Mary, Swansea, was attached by William 
de Braose ; and which, temp, Richard II, was let on 
farm, with the alien Priory of St. Clair, to Thomas Fay- 
wode, and was granted, 7 Oct., 2 Henry IV, by the 
King, for £20 per ann,, to Henry Morton, the Prior of 
Ewenny. When, later in the reign, the alien priories 
were reduced, the Abbot and Convent of St. Taurinus 
appointed Richard Day iis Prior ; and on a vacancy, 
Richard ap Morgan, who, on the suppression, was 
allowed to retain his office, but paying £20 yearly to 
the Exchequer. There was also a writ to the Prior of 
Llangenydd to pay radii to John Goch, who by letters 
patent had the custody of all priories of South Wales, 
and received nothing from those of Llangenydd, Ber- 
gavenny, Pembroke, and Monmouth. 

This Priory was granted, 6 July 1423, to Robert 
Brideport, who in 1431 had paid £100 for it to Sir 
Hortouk van Clun, Kt., on the presentation of the 
Abbot of St. Taurinus ; and afterwards William and 
Robert Collinglow had custody of the same, and were 
to appear in Chancery, and show cause why the grant 
should not be revoked. In 1432-3 it was held by John 
de la Mare. 

In 1441 the Priory was finally dissolved, and granted 
to All Souls' College, Oxford, Richard Hoo and John 
Mathew having at that time its custody. At the Dis- 
solution the manors were annexed to the Crown. 

John de la Mare, probably the original holder of the 
manor, gave to Neath the land which had belonged to 
Osman Uross, which his mother held in dower. This 
was confirmed by King John. Also John Labulie sold 
to Robert de Penres all he had in fee in Llangenydd, 
viz., the land which the Penrice ancestry had held of 
the De la Mares. John de la Mare witnessed a charter 
here in 1318, and William, the younger, was a juror 
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in 15 Edward 11. He married Catherine, sister of 
Robert de Penres ; and Robert, their son, witnessed a 
charter, 11 Henry VI. 

There was also a hermitage or chapel attached to the 
church. 27 Nov., 7 Henry VI, William Bernard had 
a grant of the Hermitage of St. Kenydd-atte-Holm, in 
Gower Land, 

Easton and Weston are elsewhere noticed. 

Llangevelach, otherwise Llangewi, held of Swansea 
as half a fee. This is the name of an extensive parish 
and of a modern hundred. The parish abuts, north- 
wards, upon Brecknock ; eastwards on Llansamlet, 
Ynys-y-Mond hamlet, Cilibebill and Llanciwg parishes, 
and Cilvae manor ; westward on Llandeilo ; and south- 
wards on the liberties of Swansea and the parish of 
Llwchwr. The greater part of the parish is occupied 
by all or part of the manor of Caegurwen ; but it con- 
tains the manors of Supra-Boscum, and of Gower Wal- 
lica, Trewydfa, and Clas Langevelach. Br&n Mill, in 
Llansamlet, is also reputed to be attached to one of the 
Llangevelach manors. 

In the reign of Elizabeth was a chancery-suit (Rice 
ap Owen, plaintiff; Robert John ap Owen, David ap 
Rosser, Janet Davis his wife, John Bankleu, Hopkyn 
ap Hopkyn, Robert Morgan, Thomas Hopkyn, G waiter 
Jenkyn alias Gore, David Morgan, and John Williams, 
defendants), the subject being a claim, by descent, for 
lands in Llangevelach, called Tire Bougan, Kelly n 
Bloyden, and Keven-y-Forest, conveyed by the Earl of 
Worcester to Owen ap Jenkyn. 

Llanguick, probably Llanciwg, a parish in Cilvae, is 
also reputed a manor, but said to be subject to the 
lordship of Glamorgan, and owing service to Cardiff. 
Much of the parish is in Gower Wallica. The Englishry 
in Llanciwg is in Gower Anglica. 

Llanmadoc, or Llanvedoc. The manor, held as one 
knight's fee, coincides with the parish. Margaret, 
Countess of Warwick, with the consent of William and 
Henry, her sons, granted in 1156, to the Templars, the 
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viU of Llanmadoc with appurtenances. This was certi- 
fied by Richard the Bishop, Philip Bishop of Bayeux, 
Waleran Earl of Meulan, Robert and Galfred de Novo 
Burgo, her sons ; and they were confirmed by Willium 
de Breos at Swansea, 6 May, 1300, and witnessed by 
Rob. de Baliol^ Vicecomes de Glamorgan, and John de 
Hodleston. 

At the Dissolution the manor passed to the Crown, 
and was held in capite, as one fee, by Anthony Mansel 
of Llantrithyd, by grant from the Prince of Wales, and 
thence it descended, through the Bassets, to the Au- 
breys and their heirs. Sir John Aubrey held it in 1650, 
and a later Sir John in 1 826. 

Llanrhidian, a manor held as one knight's fee, forms 
a part of the parish of the name. The De la Bere 
family were its early lords. The manor was seized by 
the Crown in the reign of Edward IV, and granted to 
the Herberts, of whom Sir Edward held it in 1 583, and 
in 1650 the heirs of the Earl of Pembroke. 

In the' reign of Elizabeth was a suit in Chancery lor 
lands and tenements here, between Jenkyn Harrys, 
plaintiff, and Morgan David Merrick and Morgan ap 
Jevau, defendants. 

In the twelfth century Llanrhidian was the scene of 
a reputed miracle, when a spring gave forth milk of 
such richness that butter was made from it. 

Llan-y-Nant, a reputed manor in the parish of Llan- 
gevelach. 

Llwohwr, a manor held by Henry de Newburgh in 
1099, and probably granted by the chief lord of Gower 
to Henry de Villiers, together with the Tower, a castel- 
let, which stands upon a mound partly artificial, and 
which seems connected with a Roman camp, and pos- 
sibly was the site of the Roman Leucarum, evidently 
the Latinised form of the Welsh name. It was granted, 
with the demesne-lands, a grange, and a Chapel of 
St. Michael, by Henry de Villiers to Neath Abbey, — a 
gra»fc confirmed by Henry Earl of Warwick, and again 
confirmed by King John, 6 Jan. 1207-8. 
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In Pope Nicholas' Taxation^ in 1291, the grange of 
Llwehwr belonged to Neath, and was in the archdea- 
conry of Caerniarthen. There were a fair and market, 
and a court-leet held yearly, and the vill has a corpo- 
ration. 

The Tower, ruined by Rhys ap Griffith in the spring 
of 1215, was restored by Hugh le Despenser probably 
when, for a short time, he held Gower. 

A charter recited by John Lord Mowbray in 1334, 
mentions the Chapel of St. Michael de Carnu as in the 
fee of Talbot ; and in 1353 the " villa de Louchwarme" 
contains a castle and one knight's fee. 

John Swayne, or perhaps Owain, an officer of the 
Court, 15 Edward II, died seized of the castle and vill 
and 5 modioli of land. His heirs were Alice and Dio- 
nysia, aged five years, daughters of Nicholas his brother. 
Other accounts made Alice the daughter of William 
Rokulf. William Earl of Pembroke, 9 Edward IV, no 
doubt by royal grant, died seized of the manor and 
castle, from whom they have descended to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

In the Valor of 1535 the grange is entered at 156\ 
per ann.y as the Grange of Cwrt-Carno, Glyn Lughern, 
at £6, and the tything of Cwrt Carno at 405. 

Llwehwr was anciently called Aber-Lwchwr, and 
sometimes Traf-avane, from the beavers there. 

Until 1834 the only bridge over the river was some 
way up, at Talybont, and the passage lower down was 
worked by a ferry. In 1834 a bridge of timber was 
constructed at the expense of the two counties of Gla- 
morgan and Caermarthen. It rested upon sixteen rows 
of piles, and at the east end was a swing-bridge ; all 
which still remain, maintained by the two counties. In 
1850-2 a second, a stone and iron bridge, a few yards 
lower down, was constructed by the Great Western 
Railway Company, also with a swing-bridge. 

Llwyn-y-Baoh, a manor held by the service of half 
a fee, conjointly with Scurla Castle. 

Llynon, or Lunnon. See Haman. 
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Maeles, a small, reputed manor in Oystermouth 
parish. 

Millwood, East and West, are two manors which 
belonged to the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
were attached to the Commandery of Lebeck by the 
service, under Swansea, of one fee. They seem to have 
lain in several parishes, and to have been seized by the 
Crown at the Dissolution. In 1353 Milwodesketty 
contained 10 carucates of demesne lands. They were 
next granted to the Mansels, and held in 1650 by 
Bussy Mansel. They lie in the parish of St. John, 
Swansea. 

MoRETON, or Moorton. See Bishopston. 

NiCHOLASTON, Necleston, mentioned as one of the 
principal Gower lordships in 1306, and held at half a 
fee, but in 1353 held at one fee. Of it were held the 
sub-manor of Scurla Castle and Llandewi, and Burry 
in Cheriton, manors probably causing Sir E. Mansel to 
be entered, in 1583, as holding Nicholaston as one fee. 
The boundaries are — on the north, Cefn Bryn ; on the 
south, Oxwich Barrows, and at one point the sea ; on 
the east and west are Penmaen and Penrice. 

William de Barri by charter granted to Neath Abbey 
30 acres between the mountain of Cefn Bryn and the 
way leading through the wood of Barri to the vill of 
Penmaen, afterwards confirmed by King John. 

Mansel field, a detached hamlet, belongs to this parish, 
if not to the manor. 

OxEDON, a very doubtful manor, said to be held of 
Swansea. 

Oxwich, one of the fourteen lordships of 1306, is a 
manor co-extensive with its parish, and was held of 
Swansea by the service of one fee. It seems to have 
been held by John de Braose of Llandinas, brother of 
William, lord of Gower. His grand-daughter and heiress, 
Agnes, married Robert de la Mare, whose effigy, with 
that of his wife, are supposed to be those seen upon an 
altar-tomb in a recess in the north wall of the chancel 
of the parish church. Their daughter and heiress mar- 
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ried Sir Robert Penrice of Penrice, and their great- 
grand-daughter, Isabel Penrice, married Sir Hugh Man- 
sel, ancestor of the present lady of the manor. 

What is called the Castle is a dwelling begun about 
1550 by Sir Rice Mansel, and never finished. Over the 
door are the letters R. M. and a quartered shield : — 
1 and 4, Mansel ; 2, per pale indented, Penrice; 3, Barry 
of six. Crest, an eagle's head, per pale indented, for 
Penrice. There was, however, an older castle, which 
in 1553 was held, with the vill, at one and a half fee. 

The Knights of St. John held 10 acres in Oxwich, 
the gift of Robert de Morra; confirmed in 1176-97 by 
Peter de Leic'. 

Oystekmouth, sometimes called Caertawy, was a 
manor held with the Castle, and ten marcs of rent, in 
demesne b)'- the chief lords. In 1650 its boundaries 
were described as : on the east and south, the Bay of 
Swansea and the open sea; on the west, Caswell Brook, 
Manselfield, and Bishopston ; on the north-west, the 
Lordship of Philip Earl of Pembroke; and on the north 
and north-east, the Rhyd y Devaid brook ; which also 
are the boundaries of the parish. The tenures are free, 
copyhold, and patent. The manor also includes the 
Portmeads in Gower Wallica. Unlimited rights of 
common are claimed on Cline Moor, Mumbles Cliff, 
West Cliff, Summer Cliff, and Norton Burrows. The 
inhabitants of Manselfield, Norton, and Oystermouth 
have intercommune of pasture on Cline Moor. The 
estate of a freeholder dying on his freehold is liable 
for a heriot of the best beast, if valued at above 
55. If he dies ouc of it, 5s. A heriot is due on the 
alienation of the whole of a freehold ; and though the 
freeholder die seized of more than one, but one heriot 
is due. No reliefs are payable. Customary tenants 
held by the verge, to them and their heirs, and are 
subject to heriote as freeholders. They are to grind at 
the lord's mill all the corn grown and consumed within 
their customary lands. Strangers pay to the lord ^d. 
per stone for wool ; for coal, laden or unladen, 6d. per 

5th 8£u., vol. X. 21 
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boatload ; and 2d. per ton, as tron, keelage, or toll, ia 
due at the Mumbles Quay. The lord has a quarry of 
limestone on Mumbles Cliff, worth about £10 per ann, 
Neath Abbey, in 1291, held a carucate of land, two 
mills, and divers rents, in the fee of Oistremons. 

There is a sub-manor of Maeles or Mayles. The lord s 
meadows are in Supra Bosc'; and there are parcels of 
land in Manselfield and Old Castle thought to belong 
to St. John's, Swansea. 

The Castle, still existing as a venerable and very in- 
teresting ruin, is attributed to Henry de Newburgh, 
and was held by the lords of Gower, under whom, 
25 Nov. 1, Edward IV, Hugh John fined for con- 
firmation of his patent from John Duke of Norfolk for 
the ofiice of constable of Oystermouth Castle and 
steward of the manor, with 40 acres of land there ; and 
also for letters from the Duke granting to the same 
Hugh and Maria his wife an annual life- rent of 20 
marcs. 

8 Edward IV, the Castle and manor were held by 
William Earl of Pembroke (" Black Will") and William 
his son. 38 Henry VIII they were leased to the Earl 
of Pembroke of the new creation, who in 1560 had the 
reversion of this and other manors in Gower on pay- 
ment of £3,000. The manor, however, came to Edward 
Earl of Worcester as representing the older Earls. It 
was then seized by Cromwell : but at the Restoration 
was recovered by the Earl of Worcester, and is now 
held by the Duke of Beaufort. 

Among the landowners in the parish, in the time of 
Henry VIII, appear David ap Jenkyn, John Hoskyn, 
Antony Smith, John Robyn of Newton, Thomas Seys 
of Newton, John Seys, William Franklen, and Thomas 
Hopkyn. Richard Seys had then a lease of the Castle. 

At Thistleboom was a seat of the Shewen family. 
Cline Wood is said to have divided the English quarter 
from the Welshery. 

Paviland Manor was held of Swansea as one fee. It 
lay in the parishes of Llandimor, Penmaen, and Port 
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Eynon. It is a compact manor, having the sea on the 
south, Pennard and listen on the east ; on the west, 
Nicholaston and Cefn Bryn ; and on the north and 
north-east, Llanrhidian. In 1291 the grange of Pavi- 
land was in the fee of Cnoyl, and held by Neath 
Abbey, and in the Valor of 1535 it stands at 155. per 
aim. A. tenement, part of the manor, but in the parish 
of Lbindcwi, was held, probably by grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, of the manor of East Greenwich. Paviland 
Manor was sold by Lord Talbot of Hensol to Mr. Pen- 
rice, and is now in that family. 

Penmaen, one of fourteen principal lordships, in 
1306 was held of Swansea as half a fee ; but in 1356 
this is stated at a fee and a half, and part of Paviland 
is reputed to have been held under it. Kittle and 
Llynon are said to have been connected with it, which 
may account for its having been held as a fee and a 
half, in 1583, by Sir William Herbert, Jenkin Frank- 
len, and John Bowen. 

Temp. Henry III, by a final concord, William and 
Philip Hardy made a partition of whatever they could 
acquire of the estates of their ancestors, Ricardus and 
Terricus Hareng, in England ; and soon afterwards, 
12 Mar., 25 Henry III, William de Braose is to give 
Philip Hareng seizin of the manor of Penmaen, of which 
his father was disseized owing to the war between the 
King of England and the Prince of North Wales. 

The Harengs seem to have been followers, in Dorset, 
of the Newburghs, who were connected with the Gower 
family. They also appear in Yorkshire, when, 16 Ed- 
ward II, Walter Hareng obtained one-third of Ponte- 
fract manor by marriage with Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of John Abel. (Hutch., Dors., i, 340.) 

Thain Blantagmel gave 40 acres of arable land to 
Neath, which was confirmed by King John. This grant 
was in Port Mayn, which may be Port Eynon or Pen- 
maen. A parcel called '* Panton's Land" is known in 
Penmaen. At one time Sir Mathew Cradoc held Pen- 
maen, and the Cradoc heirs seem to have held it jointly 

21" 
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with the Earl of Worcester. In 1610 it was held by 
Richard David. 

In the reign of Henry VI mention is made of Pedwen 
or Pedweden, probably a tenement in Penmaen, held 
as a quarter-fee. 

Pennakd (possibly the Llanarth-Bodu of the Liber 
Landavensis) was a member of the signory, and de- 
scended witn it. It was held, 1469-70, by William 
Earl of Pembroke, and is still held by the Duke of 
Beaufort. It does not appear in any list of fees, but in 
1353 the "Villa de Penarth" contained a castle, and 
the chief lord has there, probably in demesne, 3 caru- 
cates of land and 2 acres of wood. Upon it depended 
the mesne-manor of Trewyddfa in Llangefelach, Llynon 
in Ilston, and Kittle, which was partly in Pennard 
parish, and partly, it is said, in Bishopston. The sea 
forms its southern boundary. On the east, PwU Ddu 
divides it from Bishopston, as on the west does Pen- 
nard Pill : and its other boundaries are Penmaen and 
Ilston, within which is Fairwood Moor. It terminates 
northwards in an acute point. 

Each freeholder is to appear at the court-baron, or be 
fined Sd. ; if a customary tenant, Sd. These held by 
the verge. There are no copyholders. Transfers and 
surrenders are made in open court, which gives seizin 
and inheritance for ever. When a whole tenement is 
surrendered, the lord has a heriot of 55. No heriot is 
claimed on less than a tenement ; and when less, the 
rent is to be proportioned. 

Widows with children inheriting hold the land dur- 
ing widowhood, and on death are not liable to a heriot. 
A customary tenant may claim, on a writ of right, a 
trial by ajury of twelve indifferent men. The steward's 
fee is Is. for a copy of the plaint, and 8d. for that of 
the protest. If, after challenge, there are less than 
twelve jurors, the steward may import others from any 
other lordship within the signory. No customary can 
implead another customary in any strange court for 
any cause under 40^., on pain of a fine to the lord ; 
only, however, when the manor-court is duly kept. 
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The tenants have common of pasture and two wastes 
on Pennard Cliff, paying 135. id. per arm. ; and on 
Peunard Moor, for which the inhabitiints of Pennard 
and Kittle pay 1 3s. id. per ann. Those of Bishopston 
have the same right on Pennard Moor, at the same 
payment. The tenants Jiad the same on Pennard Bur- 
rows, now covered with sand, and on Llynon Moor. 
This was claimed in 1650, but refused by the late lord. 

The tenants pay toll-corn at the Manor or Park Mill 
for all corn grown and consumed on the land. The 
lord has the usual royalties and right of wreck. He is to 
hold an annual court-baron and courts-leet in May and 
at Michaelmas, when the jury present two customary 
tenants for every fee, of whom the steward swears in 
one as reeve for the year. 

Kittle Hill, probably a manor-house, was long a seat 
of the Bowen family. Highway and Norton were seats 
of local gentry, and at Wyddiat dwelt a family of that 
name. 

Park-le-Bruce (Braose^, afterwards Park Price, was 
a park of 500 acres, prooably attached to the Castle, 
l)ut disparked at an early period. Park Place, probably 
the Price seat, stands in listen parish and Llwynon 
Manor. 

Long Oaks, a family seat, belongs to Pennard, though 
in Penmaen parish. 

A grant of 80 acres in Pennard, made to Neath 
Abbey by Roger Earl of Warwick, was confirmed by 
Peter de Leic' (Breviat of Domesday). 13 Edward II, 
William de Braose died seized of two messuages and 
24 acres in Pennard ; but of the fees of KitehuU and 
Trewatheva. 43 Edward III, Thomas Earl of War- 
wick held Pennard ; and 13 Henry VI, Elizabeth 
Mowbray has in jointure the manors of Pennard and 
Kitehulle. 11 Henry IV, John Duke of Norfolk was 
seized of Pennard alias Penyarde Castle ; and 9 and 
10 Edward IV, William Earl of Pembroke was or had 
been seized of Kethall, Trewydna, Lunon, and Pennard 
manors. In 1514 the Earl of Worcester had the last. 
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The bold, abrupt cliff of rock occupied by the Castle, 
and indicated by its name, rises about 150 ft. above 
the water, and, in common with all the east or leeward 
side of the bay, is capped by a deep deposit of blown 
sand. This sand, not now in progress, widens out into 
extensive burrows, parts of which are covered with 
short but fragrant herbage, while the remainder is arid 
sand, contrasting sharply with the fertile grass and 
woodland which occupy the west and more favoured 
side of the bay. 

The Castle is an oblong, rather irregular enclosure, 
about 108 ft. east and west, by 84 ft. north and south, at 
its longest and widest. The sides are flattened, and the 
west end rounded. It is composed of a single court or 
ward, enclosed by a curtain-wall, upon which are the 
gate-house and one mural tower. 

The gate-house is out of proportion with the court, 
and occupies much of the east end. It is rectangular 
in plan, 40 ft. in front by 23 ft. deep, having two half- 
round towers, 15 ft. in diameter, between which is the 
entrance-gate of 10 ft. opening. The sides and rear 
are rectangular. The entrance is beneath a flat drop- 
arch, backed by the remains of a vaulted roof, in which 
are the chase and usual grooves for a portcullis. On 
either side are loops ; but the lodge-doors, now broken 
down, were in the rear wall, towards the court. The 
towers have abasement and a low first and lofty second 
floor, with three loops outwards, 2 in. broad, and of 
the unusual length of 6 ft. There are also lateral doors 
opening upon the curtain. In the centre is the port- 
cullis chamber, and above it the usual battlement. The 
floors were of timber, and there do not appear to have 
been stone stairs. There are no traces of a drawbridge, 
though the ditch shows one j)robably to have existed. 
The rear parts of this gate-house are in ruins. 

There is one peculiarity about the portcullis worthy 
of notice. The lateral grooves, about 5 in. square, stop 
abruptly about 2 ft. below the spring of the arch, and 
6 ft. above the cill ; so that the grate must either have 
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remained suspended at the upper level, which is impro- 
bable, or have been constructed with two shoulders, so 
that the lower 6 ft. would be about 8 in. narrower than 
the upper part, and be deprived of the steadiness given 
by lateral grooves. It does not appear, from the ruinous 
state of the entrance, what other defences existed 
besides this one portcullis. 

The gate-house is not in the centre of the end, but 
has 12 ft. of curtain on its south wing, and 80 ft. on 
its north. 

The curtain is about 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and 20 ft. high, 
within, to the rampart- walk. The battlement is of 
unusual height, about 8 ft., so that the wall outside is 
at least 28 ft. high. The embrasures are far apart, the 
merlons being very broad, and some of them are pierced 
by a loop. The curtain remains tolerably perfect from 
the gate-house along the north side, and round the 
north-west corner. A short piece also remains on the 
south side. The rest is gone. 

On the curtain, near the north-west end, is the sole 
mural tower, half round, about 12 ft. diameter outside, 
and closed by the curtain, in which is the door. The 
upper floor was open in the rear, and entered from the 
rampart-wall. There was no stone stair, and the roof 
was of timber. 

Close east of this tower, in the curtain, is a small 
high recess with a segmental arch. 

There is a gardrobe on the inner ground-level. Its 
place is marked, exteriorly, by a flat pilaster-buttress, 
in which is the shoot, opening at the foot of the wall. 
It is probable that a second shoot descended from the 
ramparts. 

Outside, and against the north-west corner of the 
curtain, has been added a rectangular building, 1 8 ft. 
deep, and 20 ft. broad within, with walls 3 ft. thick. 
This is of one floor, of less height than the adjacent 
ramparts, and it had two large windows, — one to the 
south, and one to the west. In another position it 
might have been a chapel. It was probably some kind 
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of hall, added when the country was at peace, though 
its position on the cliflF would render it moderately 
secure. 

The Castle, on the north and west faces, is protected 
by a steep cliff. Towards the south and east was a 
ditch, now partially filled up by sand. There were pro- 
bably lean-to dwellings round the court, in one place 
indicated by a loop. There are, however, no remains 
of buildings. 

The material is the quartz conglomerate known as 
millstone-grit. The workmanship is very inferior rubble 
only partially coursed. There is no trace of ashlar, and 
probably, save over the gateway, never was any. 

The Castle enjoys the rare, if not singular, distinction 
of being omitted in the otherwise perfect inch Ord- 
nance Map. The general plan, and such details as re- 
main, refer it to the reign of Henry III or Edward I, 
probably the former, 

CTo be eontinued,) 
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A CONTRIBUTION 

HISTORY OF THE PRiEMONSTRATENSIAN 

ABBEY OF TALLEY. 

BT EDWABD OWEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 237.) 



As the document throws considerable light upon the 
condition of affairs at Talley at the close of the four- 
teenth century, I append a copy and translation : — 

PeUent Boll, 15 Ric. II, p. 1, m. 21. 

" P' abbate de Tallum in Wallia. — R. dilectis at fidelibus suis 
Thome de Percy, chevaler, justiciario Dostro Suth Wallie, Rogero 
Wygmore, camerario nostro ibidem, Willelmo Gwyn, locum 
teueuti ipsius Thome, de Kermerdyn, vicecomite nostro de Ker- 
merdyn et senescallo nostro de Cantrefmaure, et eorum omni- 
bus, ac quibuscumque justiciariis,camerariis, vicecomite et senes- 
callo nostro ibidem quem pro tempore fuerint servicio, salutem. 

" Sciatis quod cum Abbatia de Tallum in Wallia que de fun- 
dacione progenitorum nostrorum principum Wallie et nostro 
prioratu existit et que de diversis terns redditibus et possessio- 
nibus ad honorem Dei et pro sustentacione cultus divini per 
ipsos progenitores nostros dotata fuit jam per negligenciam et 
incuriam Abbatum et presidencium ibidem qui dictam Abba- 
tiam in corrodiis et ere alieno oueraverunt ac per diversa 
dampna gravamina et oppressiones eidem Abbati facta per 
homines parcium illarum quem diversa redditus possessiones et 
bona eJDsdem Abbatie subtraxerunt et detinuerunt ac alias 
diversimodo taliter destruita et collapsa existit. Ita quod eidem 
Abbatie pro hujusmodi dampna et incomoda finalis distructio 
et dispersio versimiliter dinosciter evenire nisi per auxilio et 
relevamine ejusdem remedium in hac parte celerius apponere 
curemus. Nos ob reverenciam et houorem sanctse ecclesise vo- 
lentes pro salvacione et relevamine abbatie predicti, et ut iidem 
abbas et canonici quietius possint altissime famulari manus ad 
hoc ut tenemur apponere adjutrices suscepimus et per presentes 
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?iiscepimus in protectionera et defensionem nostram specialem 
dilectem nobis in Christo abbatem^ domus predicte ac omnes et 
singulos canonicos servientes et tenentes abbatie predieti nec- 
non omnia terras tenementas molendina ecclesias capellas curias 
jurisdietiones reditiis bona eatalla et possessiones quecuraque 
ubicumque existencia. Et quia pro certo sumus informati quod 
diversi homines versus ipsos abbatem et canonicos in diversis 
locis et curiis nostris Wallie infra dominia nostra sepius sine 
causa resonabili maliciose prosecuntur, ita quod ipsi magnam 
pertinentem bonorum suorura per hujus injustas prosecutiones 
indies amittunt, et partem hec intantum fatigantur quod divinis 
obsequiis intendere nequiunt ut deberent, Volumus et concedi- 
mus per presentes de gratia nostra speciali quandura in nobis 
est quod si aliqui versus ipsos abbatem canonicos seu eorum 
tenentes vel servientes termino presentui durante in aliquibus 
Curiis nostris prosequi voluerint coram nobis et consilio nostro 
seu coram justiciario nostro Suthwallie qui pro tempore fuit vel 
ejus locum tenente in sessionibus suis tam prosequant' ubi fiet 
partibus justicie complementum. Volumus eciam et vobis et 
cujuslibet vestram injunpfimus et mandamus ut omnia et singula 
terras tenementes molendina ecclesias capellas curias jurisdie- 
tiones redditus bona et eatalla et possessiones ipsorum abbatis 
et canonicorum et dictam domum nostram qualitercumque per- 
tinentes vel que de jure pertinere debent in quorumcumque 
manibus fuerint sine dilatione capiatis et seisatis in manum 
nostram et insuper de quibuscumque exitibus proficuis et erao- 
lumentis inde provenientibus vel de eisdem emergentibus eis- 
dem abbati et canonicis pro eorum sustentacione necessaria ac 
pro reparacione et emendacione ecclesiarum domorum et edifica- 
cionem dicti abbatie fidelite et integre responderi fac', Vobis 
eciam mandamus quod tam per informaciones legitimas et om- 
nibus viis et modis quibus melius poteritis diligenter inquiri 
faciatis super statu domus nostre predicte et qua de causa et 
pro cujus defectum dicta domus depauperata et coUapsa existit 
et qualiter et quo modo et de omnibus et singulis oppressionibus 
destructionibus dampniis gravaminibus et excessibus eidem do- 
raui per quoscumque et qualitercumque factis vel illatis ac de 
omnibus et singulis bonis et catallis et aliis rebus a dicta domo 
elongatis et apportatio et per quos et per quern et qualiter et 
quo modo ac eciam de nominibus omni et singulorum qui hujus 
dampna et destructiones fecerunt seu aliqua bona vel possessio- 
nes dicti domus et eadem domo indebite vel injuste elongave- 
runt abstulerunt et apportaverunt et ea dotinent et elongant in 

^ The name of Rhys ab leuan is inserted in the docmnent or 
1382. 
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presenti, ac de precio et vere valore bonorum ut catalloruiii pre- 
dictorum, et de omnibus aliis articulis premissa taugentibus 
omnia et singula oppressiones destructiones dampna gravamina 
et excessiis eidera domui facta prefato Abbati sine dilatione re- 
formari, et omnia bona et catalla per quoscumque sit elongata 
et apportata dicto Abbati restitui et omnes illos quos sic inve- 
neritis hujus oppressiones destructiones et dampna intulisse et 
bona et catalla predicta sic abstulisse et opportasse ad reforma- 
cionem et restitucionem hujusmodi faciendas viis et modis om- 
nibus quibus melius poteritis compelli et distringi faciatis. Ita 
quod non oporteat ipsem Abbatem pro defectu justicie erga nos 
prosequi infutur', et de premissis ac de toto facto vestre in hac 
parte nobis in Cancellariara nostram sub sigillis vestris vel duo- 
rum vestrum distiucte et aperte ad cicius quo commode poteri- 
tis certiiicietis. £t vos omnes et singuH committimus et divi- 
simus circa premissa facienda et explenda cum omni diligencia 
intendatis et ea facta et exequamini in forma predicta. Damnis 
autem universis et singulis justiciariis, senescallis constabulariis 
vicecomitibus maioribus ballivis ministris et aliis iidelibus nos- 
tris in tota Wallia tenore presencium in mandatis quod vobis 
et omnibus vestrum in premissis omnibus intendentes sint con- 
sulentes et auxiliantes quotiens vos vel aliquis vestram eis sen 
eorum alicui scire feceritis vel fecerit ex parte nostra. In cujus 
&c. pro decem annos duratur.^ Teste Rege apud Castrum de 
Wyndesore, quinto die Octobris [1391]. 

" Innovatur per breve de privato sigillo quare alias videlicet 
octo die Januarii anno ipsius Eegis sexto fuit configurat' per 
consimile warant*.'*^ 



Translation. 



For the Abbot of Talley in Wales. — The King to his very 
dear and faithful Thomas de Percy, Knight, our Justice in South 
Wales ; Roger Wygmore, our Chamberlain there; William G wyn, 
Lieutenant of the said Thomas, of Carmarthen, our Sheriff of 
Carmarthen and Steward of Cantrefmaure ; and to each of 
them, and to whomsoever our justices, chamberlains, sheriff, 
and steward there, who for the time sliall be, greeting. Know 
ye that whereas the Abbey of Talley, in Wales, which is of the 
foundation of our progenitors. Princes of Wales, and of our 
patronage, and which is endowed with divers lands, rents, and 

^ The former mandate was of two years' daration. 
* The first writ is dated from Westminster, and is is-sned " per 
ipsem Regem et consilio." 
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possessions, to the honour of God, and fur maintaining the 
divine knowledge, by our progenitors, now by the negligence 
and carelessness of the abbots and presidents there, who bur- 
dened the said Abbey with corrodies and a foreign tax ; and by 
divers harms, burdens, and oppressions done to the same Abbey 
by the men of those parts, who have withdrawn and detained 
divers rents, possessions, and goods of the same Abbey ; and 
otherwise, in divers ways, is so destroyed and fallen away, so 
that by such damages and inconveniences final destruction and 
dispersion are deemed likely to happen to the same Abbey 
unless we take care quickly to apply a remedy for the aid and 
relief of the same in this behalf. We, on account of reverence 
and honour to the Holy Church, wishing for the salvation and 
relief of the aforesaid Abbey, and that the same Abbot and the 
canons may be able more quietly to serve the Highest, as we 
are bound to apply helping hands hereto, have taken, and by 
these presents do take, into our protection and special defence 
our very dear in Christ the Abbot of the house aforesaid and all 
and singular the canons, servants, and tenants, of the Abbey 
aforesaid, also all lands, tenements, mills, churches, chapels, 
courts, jurisdictions, rents, goods, chattels, and possessions, what- 
soever and wheresoever being. And because we are informed 
for certain that divers men, often without reasonable cause, 
maliciously prosecute against the said Abbot and canons in 
divers places, and in our courts of Wales, within our dominions, 
so that from day to day they lose a great part of their goods by 
such unjust prosecutions ; and besides this, they are so much 
wearied that they are not able, as they should, to aid at the 
divine obsequies, we will and grant by these presents, of our 
special grace, as much as in us lies, that if any shall wish to 
prosecute against the said Abbot and canons, or their tenants or 
servants, during the term of these presents, in any our courts, 
they shall only prosecute before us and our Council, or before 
our Justice of South Wales who for the time shall be, or his 
lieutenant, in his sessions, where fulness of justice shall be done 
to the parties. We also will, enjoin, and command you, and all 
and each of you, that without delay you do take and seize into 
our hand all and singular the lands, tenements, mills, churches, 
chapels, courts, jurisdictions, rents, goods, chattels, and posses- 
sions of the said Abbot and canons, to our said house, in what 
manner soever pertaining, or which of right ought to pertain, in 
the hands of whomsoever they shall be. And, moreover, do you 
cause faithfully and entirely to be answered for, whatsoever issues, 
profits, and emoluments, arising therefrom or emerging from the 
same to the said Abbot and canons, for their necessary susten- 
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tation, and for the repairing and mendiug of the churches, 
houses, and edifices of the said Abbey. We also command you 
that, as well by lawful informations, and by all ways and means 
which you the better may be able, you shall cause diligently 
to be enquired concerning the state of our house aforesaid, and 
for what cause, and by whose default, the said house is impo- 
verished and fallen away, and how and in what manner, 
and concerning all and singular the oppressions, destructions, 
damages, grievances, and excesses, by whomsoever and in what 
manner soever done or inflicted on the same house ; and con- 
cerning all and singular the goods, chattels, and other things, 
removed and carried away from the said house, and by whom, 
and how, and in what manner ; and also concerning the names 
of all and singular who have done such harms and destructions, 
or unduly or unjustly removed, taken, and carried away, the 
goods or possessions of the said bouse, and from the same house 
withhold and remove them at the present time ; and concerning 
the price and the true value of the goods and chattels aforesaid, 
and concerning all other the articles touching tlie premises; 
and do you cause all and singular the oppressions, destructions, 
harms, grievances, and excesses, done to the same house to be 
refoimed to the same Abbot without delay ; and all and singu- 
lar the goods and chattels, by whomsoever so removed and car- 
ried away, to be restored to the said Abbot ; and do you cause 
all those whom you shall so find to have inflicted such oppres- 
sions, destructions, and damages, and to have taken and carried 
away the goods and chattels aforesaid, to be compelled and dis- 
trained to make such reformation and restitution by all ways 
and means which you shall be the better able ; so that it may 
not be necessary for the said Abbot, for default of justice on 
our part, to prosecute in future ; and you shall certify us dis- 
tinctly and openly, as quickly as you conveniently can, concern- 
ing the premises, and the whole of your deed in this behalf in 
our Chancery, under your seals or [the seals] of two of you. 
And do you all and singular, jointly and severally, be aiding 
about doing and completing the premises with all diligence, and 
do and execute them in form aforesaid. And we give command 
to all and singular justices, stewards, constables, sheriffs, mayoi'S, 
bailiffs, ministers, and other our faithful men in the whole of 
Wales, by the tenour of these presents, that to you and every 
of you they be helping, consulting, and aiding, in the premises 
as often as you or any of you shall cause them, or any of them, 
to know on our behalf. In [witness] whereof, &c To last for 
ten years. 

Witness the King at Windsor Castle, the 5th day 
of October [a.d. 1391J. 
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It is renewed by writ of Privy Seal because heretofore, that 
is to say, on the 2ud day of January in the sixth year of the 
said King, it was sealed by a like warrant. 

Talley, in common with the other monastic houses of 
Wales, had fallen upon evil days; the strength of 
monachism had long been spent, and it was totally un- 
able to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the 
times. It is also probable that the troubles attending 
the Glyndwr revolt increased the diflSculties of the 
establishment at Talley, though the fitful course of that 
turbulent chieftain does not appear to have led him to 
pay it an unwelcome visit. 

According to a list of the abbots in the Cole MSS. 
in the British Museum, the early part of the fifteenth 
century saw a rapid succession of abbots, the names of 
three being recorded within a period of ten years. In 
the 8th Henry VI (1429), a charter confirming that of 
Edward II was obtained. It sets forth the original in 
full, and also the confirmation of Edward III : but it 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the history or pos- 
sessions of the house. 

The hundred years between 1430 and 1530 consti- 
tute the greatest breach in the history of Talley, and 
during tne whole of this time there is hardly a fresh 
fact to record. The poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, who 
must have been well acquainted with the Abbey, and 
who seems never to have tired of singing the praises of 
several generations of the Abermarlais family, contain 
no reference to Talley or its inmates. Evidently the 
abbots were not in the habit of feasting strolling bards, 
and consequently have missed the cheap immortality 
that has been achieved by some of their more hospit- 
able brethren. It is clear that Talley was never a popu- 
lar house with the bards, and Dafydd ap Gwilym's last 
visit to the Abbey, when his bones were laid to rest 
beneath the shade of a beautiful yew-tree that grew 
within the Abbey precincts, seems also to have been 
his first. ^ 

^ The evidence of Talley being the burial-place of Dafydd ab 
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At the commencement of the fifteenth century a 
question seems to have arisen between the two PraB- 
monstratensian houses of Welbeck and Hales Owen as 
to their respective claims to jurisdiction over the Abbey 
of Talley. At this time the chief of the Order in Eng- 
land was Richard Redman, Abbot of Shap, in West- 
moreland, and Visitor-General of all the Praemonstra- 
tensian houses in this kingdom. He became Bishop of 
St. Asaph in 1471, continuing to hold his abbacy m 
commendam^ was translated to Exeter in 1491, and 
afterwards to Ely in 1507. 

The original charter of Edward I (a.d. 1285), placing 
Talley under the " paternal jurisdiction" of the Abbot 
of Welbeck, because of certain irregularities that had 
invaded the proper discipline of the convent, has already 
been given (p. 233). The following documents, which 
have been extracted from the Peck Collections in the 
British Museum (Addit. 4935), by Sir James Williams 
Drummond, and courteously handed over by him to the 
present writer, carry the story of the subjection of 
Talley a little further : — 

*'G\illermi] Ahhatis Premonstratenais et Capttuli sui, Regi Ed- 
wardOf de sterilitcUe et inhonestate conventus de Thalesken, 
muUum conquer ens epistola ; et id preheat awnlium abba- 
tibus de Newhovs et Halys (ad vitsitandum dictain eccle- 
siam) eidem exorans. (19-20 Ed. 1, 1291.) 

" 1. Magnifico et serenissimo Domino R. [rectfe E(dw. I)] Dei 
Gratia Regi Anglie illustri, G. ejusdem Patientia Premonstra- 
tensis Abbas et Abbatum ejusdem Ordinis Capitulum generale, 
illam cjuam Rex Regum et Dominus Dominantium Regibus dat 
salutem et cum suarum orationum munere paratam ad sua bene 
placita voluntatem. 

" 2. Cum Eeclesia de Thalesku, nostri Ordinis, diu expectata 
ut fieret religionis terra fructifera, a malitia inhabitantium in 
sterilitatis et inhonestatis salsuginem adeo sit conversa, quod ad 
religionis fructum non potest adjicere ut resurgat, nisi adulte- 
rine plantationes que radices altas dare non prevalent ab eadem 

Owilym, and not Strata Florida, seems to me to be sufficiently con- 
yincing. It is set forth at length in Mr. Lf)ng Price's paper opon 
the Abbey {Arch. Camb.^ 4th Series, vol. x, p. 184). 
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priniitus evellantur ; et novelle vitis plantatio suavitatem odo- 
ris, fructificaiis flores honoris et honestatis, postmodum insera- 
tur ibidem : 

" 3. Nos ad Serenitatis vestre Magnificentiam daximus recur- 
rendam, eidem humiliter affection e qua possumus supplicantes, 
quatenus venerabilibus in Christo fratribus nostris de Neuhoiis 
et de Halys Abbatibus (quos ad hoc, ad dictam Ecclesiam, ut 
malis male perditis et dispersis [et] in aliis Ecclesiis Ordinis 
coUatis, illam Domini Sabaoth viueam locent aliis agricolis, qui 
fructum temporibus suis reddant) Regie Majestatis auxilium et 
consilium super hiis vobis ex parte nostra intimatis, et que dic- 
tum negotium contingere poterunt, impendatis. Ut sic, malis 
amotis et melioribus substitutis, Ecclesia ipsa ad houestatis 
fructum valeat relevari ; et hec mutatio dextre excelsi dici pos- 
sit. Contradictores et rebelles intuitu pietatis et orationum 
nostri Ordinis respectu (quarum participes vos facimus et con- 
sortes) vestre secularis potentie brachio compescatis ; ita quod 
vestre Serenitatis gladius cedat ad vindictam malorum, laudem 
vero bonorum. Vivat et valeat Dominus Rex, et regnum opti- 
neat felicius in eteruum. 

''PatemitcUis Ecclede de Talleu, Abbati de Welbek et successoribvs 
suis imperpetuum, per GrUlermum Abbatem PremonstrcUen- 
sem etOapitulum suum assignatio. [Instrumentum Jictum.] 

" 1. Gillermus, Dei Patentia Premonstratensis Abbas, et Abba- 
tum ejusdem Ordinis Capitulum Generale, venerabili et dilecto in 
Christo Fratri, Abbati de Welbek, salutem in Domino et since- 
ram caritatem. 

" 2. Vobis per presentes intimavimus quod cum anno prete- 
rito Paternitas Ecclesie de Tasleskon vobis fuisset pro tempore 
assignata ; 

" 3. [Nos] considerantes dicte Ecclesie perpetuam utilitatem, 
et pacem amplectantes, nichilominus illustrissimi Regis Anglo- 
rum proficuum [et] voluntatem ; 

'' 4. Patemitatem dicte Ecclesie et translacionem ipsius suc- 
cessoribus vestris et Ecclesie de Welbek assignavimus. 

"5. Datum Premonstri, in Capitulo generali, anno Domini 
m.ccxcij. 

"Paternitatis Ecdesie de Tcdleschen, Abbati de Wdlebek et site- 
cessoribus imperpetuum, per Abbates de Liskis et Haylis 
assignatio. (Aug. 20, 1414, 2 Hen. V.) [IthstruTne-ntum 
etiam Actum.] 

"I. Omnibus Christ i fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel 
audituris, Johannes, Dei patientia Abbas monasterii de Welbek 
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[et Liskis], Ordinis Premonstratensis, Eboracensis [et Cirqua- 
censis] Diocesis, et ejuBdem loci conventus, salutem. 

" 2. Cum Reverendus Pater noster Guillerus, olim Premon- 
stratensis Abbas, et Abbatum ejusdera Ordinis Capitulum gene- 
rale, patemitatem Ecclesie de Talleschen, dicti Ordinis, Mene- 
vensis Diocesis, et Comitatus Kemerdine, dudum nostris prede- 
cessoribus pro tempore assignassent ; et deinde, apud Premon- 
stratum, in Capitulo generali, anno Domini m.cc.xcij. ad instan- 
tiam illustrissimi Regis Anglorum eandem paternitatem et 
ipsius translationem eisdem nostris predecessoribus et eorum 
successoribus atque Ecclesie nostre de Welbek pro perpetuo 
concessissent (prout per scriptura eorum Abbatis Premonstra- 
tensis et generalis Capituli inde confeccum et sigillo ipsius 
Capituli consignatum plenius poterit apparere). 

" 3. Noveritis nos, Abbatem et Conventum de Welbek (Lis- 
kis) predicta, remisisse, relaxasse, et omnino de nobis et succes- 
soribus nostris imperpetuum quietum clamasse venerabilibus et 
religiosis viris Abbati et Conventui de Hales Owen (Welbek), 
Ordinis Premonstratensis antedicti Wygorniensis (Eboracensis), 
Diocesis, totum jus nostrum et juris clameum, et omnem jurisdic- 
tionem, potestatem et auctoritatem paternalem eidem paterni- 
tati quomodolibet pertinentem, quas habuimus, habemus, sen 
quovismodo habere in futuro poterimus, in dictis Abbate et 
Conventu et eorum successoribus, atque in eorum Ecclesia ante- 
dicta ; ita quod nee nos Abbas et Conventus predicti de Welbek 
(Liskis), nee successores nostri, nee aliquis alius nomine nostro, 
vel successorum nostrorum, jus aliquod vel juris clameum, sive 
aliquam hujus paternitatem, seu quamcunque jurisdictionem, 
potestatem, aut auctoritatem paternalem ex inde dependentem 
in dictis Abbate et conventu, vel eorum successoribus, aut in 
eorum Ecclesia antedicta, de cetero exigere vel vendicare pote- 
rimus uUo modo ; set per presentes sumus exclusi imperpetuum. 

(" Hie manu alia interlineantur hec — In cujus rei testimonium 
sigillum nostrum commune presentibus duximus apponendum. 
Datum in monasterio nostro predicto, xx. die mensis Maii, anno 
Domini m vj<>.) 

" 4. Hiis testibus, Thoma, Abbate de Barlyngs ; Willielmo, 
Abbate de Croxton ; Henrico, Abbate de Dale ; et multis aliis. 

" 5. Datum in Domo nostra capitulari de Welbek, vicesimo 
die mensis Augusti, anno Domini m? quadragintesimo, quarto- 
decimo. Et anno Regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum 
Anglie ij°. 
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"fficberti AVbatia PremoruftratensiSy Bicardo Redman, Ahbati 
de ffeppa, quod Imtratis antiquis suis Begistris ajmd Pre- 
monstrcUum, cenobium de Talesch primitusfuit 8. Johan- 
nis Amlnanensis ; et tandem de Halys ; sed nunqiuim de 
Wdbek, (Apr. 18, 1475, 15 Ed, IV.) 

** 1. Hubertus, permissione divina Premonstratensis Abbas, 
venerabili nobis in Christo fratri Ricardo, Abbati Monasterii 
Vallis Magdalene, Karliolensis Diocesis, salutem in Domino. 

"2. Viso tenore literarum vestre caritatis nuper nobis pro 
parte vestra exhibitarum ; nostiorum antiquorum Registrorum 
continenciam diligenter lustravimus, comperimusque, quod ino- 
nasterium de Talesch primitus fuit iiliale subjectum monasterii 
S. Johannis Ambianensis ; set, propter longiorem distantiam 
inter utrumque monasterium, translata fuit paternitas ad monas- 
terium de Hales [Owen] nulla penitus habita mentione de 
monasterio de Welbeke. 

'' 3. Ideoque has presentes vestre caritati destinare curavimus 
in testimonium veritatis premissorum, super dicta patemitate 
Abbati de Welbeke silencium imponendum. 

" 4. Datas in monasterio de Brava, nostri Ordinis, Suessionen- 
sis Diocesis, xviij. die mensis Aprilis, anno Domini ulccccIxxv. 
sub sigillo nostro abbatiali 

" Questionibvs guibiisdam a Domino Bicardo Bedm^n, Episcopo 
Asavenni, Abbate de Heppa, et Domini Huberti Abbatis 
Prem^mstratensis Commissario Generali, in visitatione ttua, 
anno Domini m,cccc.lxxviij. propositis, responsionea. 

" 1. Cenobium de Talleu, Tallum, Talesch, Talleschen. 

'' 2. In Comitatu Kemerduni, et 

" 3. Diocesi Menevie, 

'* 7. Abbas de Hales Owen est Pater Abbas." 



Translation. 



Letter of Wiiliam, Abbot of Prdm^ontrd, and his Chapter, to 
King Edward I, complaining tjreatly of the barrenness arul 
dishonesty of the Convent of Talley, and praying that he wUl 
give help in the Visitation of the said Church to the Abbots 
of Newhxmse and Hales, 

1. To the Magnificent and most Serene Lord, B, (correctly 
E[dward I]), by the grace of God illustrious King of England, 
G., by the patience of the same, Abbot of Pr^montr^, and the 
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general Chapter of Abbots of the same Order, [wish] that health 
which the King of Kings and Lord of Lords gives to kings, and, 
with the offering of their prayers, a will prepared for His good 
pleasure. 

2. Whereas the Church of Thaleshen, of our Order, which has 
long been expected to become a fruitful land of religion, has by 
the malice of its inmates been so turned into the brine of barren- 
ness and dishonesty, that there is no likelihood of its recovery 
to the fruit of religion, unless the corrupt weeds, which cannot 
make deep roots, be first plucked up from the same^ and a fresh 
and sweet-smelling vine be afterwards implanted, producing the 
fruitful flowers of honour and honesty. 

3. We have thought it meet to have recourse to the magnifi- 
cence of your Serenity, humbly beseeching you, with our utmost 
affection, to bestow the help and counsel of your Boyal Majesty 
in these matters which we have brought befo^ you, and in all 
things touching the said business, to our venerable brethren in 
Christ the Abbots of Neuhouse (Newhouse, co. Line.) and Halys 
(Hales Owen, co. Salop), whom [we have sent] to the said 
Church for this purpose, that — the wicked being defeated and 
dispersed, and gathered into other churches of the Order — they 
may let that vineyard of the Lord of Hosts to other husband- 
men who will make it yield fruit in due season. So that thus, 
the evil ones being removed, and better men put in their places, 
this Church may be raised again to the fruit of honesty, and 
that the change may be ascribed to the right hand of the Ex- 
alted One. [Beseeching you further], moved by the instinct of 
piety, and by regard for the prayers of our Order (whereof we 
make you sharers and consorts), to curb the gainsayers and 
rebels with the arm of your secular power, so that the sword of 
your Serenity may strike for the punishment of the wicked, but 
for the praise of the good. May the Lord King live and flourish, 
and gain a happier kingdom for all eternity. 

Assignment of the Paternity of the Church of Talleu by William, 
Abbot of Fr^montrS, and his Chapter, to the Abbot of Wei- 
beh and his Successors for ever. (20-21 Edward I, 1292.) 
[Forged instrument^ 

1. William, by the patience of God, Abbot of Prdmontr^, and 
the general Chapter of Abbots of the same Order, to our vener- 
able and beloved Brother in Christ, the Abbot of Welbek, greet- 
ing in the Lord, andsincere affection. 

2. We intimate to you by these presents, that, whereas last 
year the paternity of the Church of Tasleskon was assigned for 
a time to you ; 

22* 
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3. We, considering the permanent advantaj^e of the said 
Church, and having a regard for peace, and not less for the pro- 
fit and the will of the most illustrious King of the English ; 

4. Have assigned the paternity of the said Church, and its 
translation, to your successors and to the Church of Welbek. 

5. Given at Pr^montri, in the general Chapter, in the year of 
the Lord 1292. 

Assignment of the Pateitiity of the Church of Tallescheii, by the 
Abbots of Liakis and Ealyx^ to the Abbot of Welbek and his 
SiLccessors for ever. (20 Aug. 1414, 2 Hen. V.) [Another 
forged instrument] 

1. To all the faithful of Christ who shall see or hear the pre- 
sent writing, John, by the patience of God, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Liskis (Welbek), of the Premonstratensian Order, of the 
diocese of Cirquacun ?^ (York), and the Convent of the same 
place, greeting. 

2. Whereas our Eeverend Father, William, formerly Abbot 
of Premontr^, and the general Chapter of Abbots of the same 
Order, have long ago assigned to our predecessors, for a time, 
the paternity of the Church of Talleschen, of the said Order, in 
the diocese of St. David's, and county Carmarthen, and after- 
wards at Premontre, in the general Chapter, in the year of the 
Lord 1292, at the instance of the most illustrious King of the 
English, granted the same paternity and its translation to the 
same our predecessors and their successors in perpetuity, as by 
the writing of the said Abbot cJf Premontre and general Chapter 
thereupon made, and sealed with the seal of the said Chapter, 
more fully may appear. 

3. Know that we, the Abbot and Convent of Liskis (Welbek) 
aforesaid have remitted, released, and altogether quitclaimed, 
from us and our successors for ever, to the venerable and reli- 
gious men, the Abbot and Convent of Welbek (Hales Owen), of 
the aforesaid Premonstratensian Order, in the diocese of York 
(Worcester), all our right and claim of right, and all jurisdiction, 
power, and paternal authority, to the same paternity in any way 
pertaining, which we have had, have, or may in any way have 
in the future, in the said Abbot and Convent and their succes- 
sors, and in their Church aforesaid ; so that neither we, the 
aforesaid Abbot and Convent of Liskis (Welbek), nor our suc- 
cessors, nor any one else in our name, or in that of our succes- 

^ The Premonstratensian Abbey of Licqaes (Liskis) is in the dio- 
cese of Boalogne, formerly (till the sixteenth century) of Th^rou- 
anne (Morinensis). See Gallia Christiana, vol. x. 
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sors, may henceforth in any way exact or claim any right or 
claim of right, or any paternity of this [Monastery], or any 
jurisdiction, power, or paternal authority therefrom depending, 
in the said Abbot and Convent, or in their successors, or in their 
Church aforesaid ; but by the present [writing] we are for ever 
excluded. 

(Here the following is inserted between the lines, in another 
hand : — In witness of which thing we have thought fit to append 
our common seal to the present. Given in our Monastery afore- 
said, the 20th day of the month of May, in the year of the Lord 
1...6.) 

4. These being witnesses : Thomas, Abbot of Barlyngs ; Wil- 
liam, Abbot of Croxton ; Henry, Abbot of Dale ; and many 
others. 

5. Given in our Chapter-House of Welbek, the 20th day of 
the month of August, in the year of the Lord 1414, and the 
second year of the reign of King Henry V after the conquest 
of England. 

Hubert, Abbot of Pr4montr4, to Richard Redman, Abbot of 
Heppa [Shap'], that having searched his ancient Registers at 
Pr4montr6, [he finds that] the Monastery of Talesch tvas at 
first a daicghter of [the Abbey of] St. John at Amiens, and 

• finally of Halys [Hales Owen], but never of Welbek, (Apr. 
18, 1475, 15 Ed. IV.) 

1. Hubert, by divine permission Abbot of Premontrd, to our 
venerable Brother in Christ, Kichard, Abbot of the Monastery 
of Vallis Magdalene [Shap], in the diocese of Carlisle, greeting 
in the Lord. 

2. Having seen the tenor of the letter, of your charity lately 
delivered to us on your behalf, we have diligently examnied 
the contents of our ancient Registers, and have found that the 
Monastery of Talesch was first a filial subject of the Monastery 
of St. John at Amiens ; but that, on account of the excessive 
distance between the two Monasteries, the paternity was trans- 
ferred to the Monastery of Hales (Owen), no mention whatever 
occurring of the Monastery of Welbek. 

3. And therefore we have taken care to address this present 
[letter] to jour charity, in witness of the truth of the above, to 
impose silence on the Abbot of Welbeke with regard to the said 
paternity. 

4. Given in the Monastery of Brava (error for Brana, sc, 
Braine, dioc. Soissons) of our Order, 18th day of the month of 
April, in the year of the Lord 1475, under our abbatial seal. 
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Answers to cei*tain Questions piU by Lord Riclmrd Bedw.an, 
Bisliop of St, Asaph y Abbot of Heppa\Shap\and Commissari/- 
General of Lord Hubert, Abbot of Fr^monUri, in his Visita- 
tion in the Year of the Lord 1478. 

1. Monastery of Talleu, Tallum, Talesch, Talleschen (or Tal- 
lach). 

2. In the county of Carmarthen, and 

3. In the diocese of St. David's. 

7. The Abbot of Hales-Owen is Father Abbot. 

The reasons that induced Cole to regard the second 
and third documents in this series as forgeries are un- 
known to me. The subjection of Talley to Welbeck is 
attested by the royal charter of a.d. 128.'5, and the 
communications of the Abbot of Pr^montr^ are only 
what we should expect from the circumstances. The 
transfer of this supervising jurisdiction to the less dis- 
tant Abbey of Hales Owen, at a time when the vitality 
of the great monasteries was but feebly exhibited, is 
also what might be expected to have taken place. Yet 
in the visitation of Bishop Redman, in 1484, Talley is 
not mentioned by the Abbot of Hales as being under 
his care; on the contrary, the Abbot of Welbeck claimed 
Talley as one of the offspring of his house. 

In 1509 the Abbot of Welbeck was Visitor-General 
of the Premonstratensian houses. A few notes of his 
Itineraiy have been preserved, but he does not appear 
to have got so far as Talley. 

David is mentioned as Abbot in a deed of the year 
1.518, when he officiated as "arbiter electus et judex" 
in a dispute between the Prior of St. John's, Carmar- 
then, and John Owen, chaplain of the church, "sive 
capella", of Llanllawthog on the one part, and the 
parishioners of the same on the other.^ 

It has been stated that the Abbot of Talley was the 
chief instrument in determining Sir Rhys ap Thomas' 
adherence to the cause of Henry of Richmond, through 

1 Cartularium Set. Jnhanni de Caermartlieu, No. 136. (Middle Hill 
Press.) 
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whose aid that Prince successfully "waded through 
slaughter to a throne". Sir Rhys was one of the most 
powerful nobles of his day, and his ancestral home of 
Abermarlais is close to the Aibbey, so that the tradition 
may be based upon some circumstances connected with 
the rising against Richard III.^ But it is a curious fact 
that Sir Rhys did not remember the Abbey in his will, 
though he left bequests to the Priory of St. John at 
Carmarthen, to St. David's Cathedral, and to a number 
of parish churches.^ ^ 

When the dissolution of the lesser monasteries (those 
possessing incomes below £200 "per ann.) was resolved 
upon, some of the royal myrmidons, either Ellis Price, 
or John Vaughan, or Stephen Becansaw, must have got 
so far as Talley. Unfortunately we have no particu- 
lars of this visit. All we know is that in a.d. 1535 
Talley fell, and, unlike its rival Strata Florida, was 
not even temporarily revived. 

Next to Slebech and the Priory of St. John s at Car- 
marthen, Talley was the third wealthiest monastic 
house in the Hiocese of St. David, its net annual revenue 
being £136 : 9 : 7. Whitland was valued at £1 35 : 3 : 6 
per ann., and Strata Florida at £118 : 7 : 3. The re- 
turn of its income made by the Abbey, in accordance 
with the Act, 26th Henry VIII (1534), shows its pos- 
sessions to have been as follows : — 

The lordship of Co will Gayo . 
The grange of Llanecroys and mill 

Kyllmaron 

Traell Nelgan and niill 

Enstnde and mill 



If 



JB «. 


d. 


2 





3 16 


8 


1 8 





4 





4 16 


8 



1 Sir James Drummond, in the course of his prenidentinl Address 
at Llandeilo, referred to the popular belief that Henry VII, when 
on his way to Bosworth Field, spent one night at the Abbey, and 
remarked that a part of Talley village was called by the name of 
" The King's Court.*' 

* For the will of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, see Arch, Camh.j 6th Ser., 
vol. ix, p. 90. There is a bequest of a vestment, with 40s,, for " Our 
Lady Chapel at the Bridge end of Cothy." 
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£ 8. d. 

The gitinge of Pontcotby . . 1 10 

„ Gwithgrege and mill . 6 16 8 

„ Vacidre and mill .600 

„ Aberperth . . 18 4 

„ Abergiffyn . . 1 18 

„ Cairekeimen . . 13 4 

„ Llandeilo Vaure .10 

„ Kevynlavtb and mill . 2 16 8 

Mill of Beghbacotby . . . 16 8 





Churches appropriated to the said Monastery, 


Churcb of Berwike . . .56 


8 




Llangoydmor . .36 
Blacna Marcb . a 1 13 


8 
4 


11 

19 
II 


Penbryn . . a 13 6 
Conwill Cayo . . 13 6 
Llandeilo Yaare . a 25 


8 
8 



II 


Llansadorne . a 6 13 


4 


9f 


Llanongwade Vaure .13 6 
Talley . a . 6 13 


8 
4 

ftft IQ 4, 




Chapels annexed to ChurcJies. 


■-^ Ou xO ^ 


Cbapel 
II 

II 


of Brecbva . . . 2 13 
Llanycroye . .20 
Llanysawell . . 6 13 
Llanvorda • .40 


4 


4 



II 


St. Miobael of Abrichicb . 6 13 


4 


II 


Llanypbuyn . .20 
Llandevayson . .40 





9.ft A n 



153 1 4 
Less fees to the steward and bailiffs, synodals, etc. 16 11 9 



£136 9 7 



When the blow fell, the number of the canons was 
eight, including the Abbot, Eoderick Jones. The lat- 
ter received a pension of £24 per ann.^ but the ordi- 

^ Pa Ra Oa, Augmentatiofi Book^ 232, fo. 576. 
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nary canons seem to have been sent empty away. 
Wales deeply resented the destiuction of the religious 
houses, and the poor canons may have been received 
into the houses of the neighbouring gentry, or have 
eked out a precarious existence by soliciting alms from 
their compassionate countrymen. 



(To be continued.) 
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lOLO MORGANWG'S READINGS OF THE 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE CROSSES 

AT LLANTWIT MAJOR. 

BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ.» F.S.A.SCOT. 

Mr. Oliver Jones of Fontnon Castle, Glamorganshire, 
is the fortunate possessor of a large number of ancient 
MSS. of considerable historical value, amongst which is 
a small volume in the handwriting of Edward Williams, 
otherwise known as "lolo Morganwg." By the kind- 
ness of the owner we are enabled to give photographic 
facsimiles of some of the pages, and of Edward Williams' 
signature, together with a few extracts, the chief inte- 
rest of which is that they give lolo Morgan wgs read- 
ings of the inscriptions on the crosses at Llantwit 
Major, made nearly a hundred years ago, and also an 
authentic account of his discovery of the great inscribed 
cross-shaft, or Pillar of Samson. 

{Titlepage,) "Antiquities of Llantwit Major ,^ | In the County 
of I Glamorgan, | By the Eev^ David Nicholls, | Vicar of the 
Parish, | 1729, | With a short Account of some [ Ancient In- 



scriptions 
Williams, 



In the Church and Churchyard | By Mr. Edward 
1798." 

ExtraciH. 



" I have already observed that the author of the additions to 
Camden takes notice only of the monumental stone behind the 
church, erected by Samson to the memory of Iltutus. This cir- 
cumstance proves that the other ancient inscribed stones were 
not then to be seen. The stone inscribed to Iltutus is the shaft 
of an ancient cross, at the top of which the mortice still remains, 
into which the round stone on the top was by a tenon inserted, 

1 A maauscript volume, small sqaare quarto, 7^ in. by 9 in., con- 
taining 17 folios, including the title-page, the first 11 being devoted 
to the Rev. David Nicbolls' " Antiquities of Llantwit Major", and 
the remainder to Mr. Edward WiUiamu' *' Account of some Ancient 
Inscriptions in the Churcb and Churchynrd." 
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wliereou the cross was sculptured. This was probably destroyed 
at the time of the Keformation, when it seems most of its furious 
devotees had not the good sense to preserve the monuments of 
human genius^ that, however rude in their primitive samples, 
give us a view of the first efforts in the arts and sciences, and 
of their gradual and progressive improvements through progres- 
sive ages. These might have been preserved with the greatest 
propriety at the same time that the systems and principles of 
superstition were overturned and toppled down. 

'' The inBcriptions on the Cross of Iltutus are as follow : 

1st, on the east side, — 

Samson posnit 
hanc cracem 
(See facsimile) pro anmia ejus 

(recte, pro anima, etc.^) 

2nd, on the west side, — 

(See facsimile) Crux Utnti^ 

3rd, west side, — 

Samson 

(See facsimile) Redis^ 

Samnel Egisar^ 

i.e., Samuel Exisor, as Mr. Edward Llwyd properly observes, 
Samuel being the name of the sculptor or engraver. 

^ In my paper on the ''Inscribed and Sculptured Crosses at 
Llantwifc Major", in the Arch. Camh.^ 5th Ser., vol. vi, p. 121, I 
have read this inscription incorrectly, the word anmia being given 
as anima. When I first examined the stone it was thickly coated 
with lichen, and it was not easy to distinguish the letters, so that I 
natorally concluded that the word was anima. Since then I have 
bad another opportunity of seeing the stone, and on this occasion I 
cleaned it thoroughly. There is no donbt that the word was spelt 
wrongly in the first instance, either by the scribe who wrote the 
epitaph, or by the sculptor who engraved it, and is anmia^ the m 
and the i being transposed. When the letters were cleaned, the 
fact was revealed that they had been coloured black at some early 
period. 

^ All that now remains are the letters ill and part of the u. The 
whole of the rest has scaled off. 

^ The second word is Begis, and not Bedis. The lower line is 
divided into two parts by a vertical stroke between the so7i and the 
ffisy apparently to show that these are two separate syllables form- 
ing the terminations of the two first syllables, Sam and re, in the 
top line. 

^ This word should be ebisar, and not er/isar. Prof. WestwooJ 
repeats the silly suggestion that egisar means engruver. 
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'* If this Latin was inscribed under the superintendency of 
Archbishop Samson, we cannot form any high opinion of his 
learning. 

"About the year 1730, as I am informed, Mr. Thomas Mor- 
gan, a schoolmaster at Lantwit, found an ancient cross of the 
same age and style of sculpture as that of Iltutus, in an old, 
ruinous place where tradition shows the places where seven 
churches are said to have been. Possibly they might have been 
the chapels of so many separate colleges, or societies of monks, 
or students, which might have been the seven halls mentioned 
in the foregoing account of Mr. NichoUs by Sir Edward Strad- 
ling. This ancient cross Mr. Thomas Morgan placed before the 
church door, February 5th, 1812 ; Henry Tucker, being clerk, 
had it carried into the old church. On it the following inscrip- 
tion appears, delaced in some places, — 

Ni Domine dipatriset^ 
Peretur sant dianc^ 
{See facsimile) Grucem Honel a prope' 

abit pro anima resp (pbliteration)^ 

Besens {pbliteroUion)^ 

" Peretur,® a name that occurs in the above, is a very common 
Welsh name in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
and not in this day entirely unknown. 

" HoueF or Howell has been in all ages, and is now, a very 
common name. 

" Eeseus,® Bees, a common name, very ancient, and still used 
frequently. 

" Those parts of letters, or places where letters might have 
been, marked with dots, are such as appear very faintly and un- 
certain ; the confused dots are put where I suspect some letters 
or words are entirely defaced or worn out. The ingenious anti- 
quary may possibly be able to supply the defects. 

" In the summer of 1798 I dug out of the ground in Llantwit 

^ Shoaid read ni nomine di pairis et (in the name of God the 
Father and). 
^ Should read aperetua santdi anc (of the Holy Spirit this). 

* Should read crucem houelt prope (cross Honel t prepared). 

^ Should read abit pro anima res pa... (for the soul of Bes). 
^ Should rend trts eus (bis father). 

• Speretus (i.e., spiritwjy read wrongly Peretur. 
7 Houelt, read wrongly Houel. 

® Fatres eus {i.e., pairis ejus), read wrongly JReseus. The name Bes 
occurs iu ihe preceding line. 
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churchyard a large monumental stone, and its history affords a 
remarkable instance of the fidelity of popular traditions. About 
forty years ago a very old man, his name Richard Puntor, was 
then living at Lanmaes-juxta-Lantwit, who, though only a 
shoemaker, was a more intelligent man than most of his own 
class. He had read history more than many, was something of 
an antiquary, and had stored his memory with a number of 
interesting popular traditions. I was then about twelve or four- 
teen years of age ; like him. fond of histoiy and antiquities. 
He one day showed me a spot on the east side of the porch of 
the old church at Lantwit, where he said a large monumental 
stone lay buried in the ground, with an inscription on it to the 
memory of two kings. The tradition of the accident which 
buried it in the ground he gave as follows : — 

" Long ago, before the memory of the oldest persons he ever 
knew (for their knowledge of it was only traditional), there was 
a young man at Lantwit, commonly called Will the Giant. He, 
at seventeen years of age, was 7 ft. 6 in. high ; but, as is usual 
in premature and supernatural growth, he fell intc» a decline, of 
which at that age he died. He had expressed a wish to be 
buried near the monumental stone which stood by the porch. 
His wish was complied with. The grave was dug necessarily 
much larger and longer than graves usually are, so that one end 
of it extended to the foot of this stone that was fixed in the 
ground. Just as the corpse had been laid in, the stone gave 
way, and fell into the grave, filling it up nearly. Some had 
very narrow escapes for their lives ; but as the stone was so 
large as not to be easily removed, it was left there, and covered 
over with earth. 

'•' After I had heard this traditional account 1 had a great 
desire to dig for this stone, and many times endeavoured to 
engage the attention of several, and their assistance ; but my 
idea was always treated with ridicule. 

" In the year 1789, being at work in Lantwit Church, and 
being one day unable to go on with my business for want of 
assistance, it being then the height of the corn-harvest, and not 
a man to be found. 1 employed a great part of one evening in 
digging in search of this stone, and found it. Evening brought 
the farmers and their workmen home, and Mr. Chrisr. Wilkins 
and Mr. David Jones, two very respectable gentlemen farmers. 
On seeing this stone they ordered their men to assist me. We 
with difficulty got it out of the ground, and on it we found the 
following inscription : — 
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lu uom 
ine Di sa 
mmi inci 
pit era 
X sal 
vato 
Ris qaa 
e prepa 
ravit 
Samso 
(See facsimile) niapa 

ti pro 
anima 
sua et p 
Roani 
ma Ja 
thahel 
lo Rex 
et art 
mali 
Tega 
+ m 

" I have in this, as well as in all the other inscriptions, at- 
tempted as correct a facsimile as I could possibly make. The 
irregularities in form, size, position, etc., I have carefully copied, 
and there is no rudeness in my copies but what appears on the 
stones. 

" The dimensions of this stone are, — in height, 9 ft. ; at top, 
1 ft. 7 in. wide ; at bottom, 2 ft. 4 in. ; its thickness, 1 ft. 3 in. 
It is of durable, silicious freestone. 

** It lay on the ground where it had been risen out of the 
grave, till Aug. 28, 1793, when I procured assistance to erect it 
against the east side of the porch, where it now stands. It must 
have been buried in the ground before the continuator of Cam- 
den took a copy of the inscriptions on Iltutus, etc. ; otherwise 
he would certainly have copied this also, as he likewise would 
have the stone placed by Thomas Morgan, before the church 
door, had it been there. 

" In the churchyard at Coychurch, near Bridgend, there is an 
ancient monumental cross in the same style as those at Lantwit 
The inscription is almost entirely obliterated. Here plainly 
appears the name of Samson. 
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'* This is probably Samuel, egisar, as at Lantwit, the sculp- 
ture and characters being purely in the same style. We may 
fairly enough infer that this monumental cross was erected by 
Samson, and sculptured by Samuel/' 




/t/^^U/t' ^^(/^^(fl!^M^ t^^^^l^i^^ 




Signature of Edward Williams {Jala Morganwg). 
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Eebteto£( anti Bottce£( of 3Booli& 

The Text of thb Book of Llan Dav, reproduced from the Gwt- 
SANEY MS. By J. GwENOGVRYN EvANS, Honorary M.A. Oxon., 
with the Co-operation of John Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford. Oxford : Issued to Subscribers 
only. 1893. 

Tt would be difficult to praiKe too highly this beautiful edition of 
ihe Llyvyr Teilo, or Liber Laridavensis, which is the fourth volume of 
tfie series of Old Welsh Texts. No pains have been spared to ren- 
der the reproduction of the text of the MS. as exact as possible, and 
the excellence of the typography and paper, the number of autotype 
facsimiles, the valuable preface and appendices, and the index with 
if 8 important topographical notes, combine to make the volume one 
of the most perfect and sumptuous recent editions of an ancient 
work that it has been our privilege to handle. 

Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans merits the thanks of all lovers of Wales, 
And of all students of antiquity* since to his patient care and indus- 
try so much of the success of the undertaking is due. But he is 
also to be congratulated upon the exceptional advantages which he 
has enjoyed in the co-operation of skilled workers, notably Professor 
Hhys and Mr. Egerton Phillimore, as well as in the financial assistr- 
ance rendered by the Marquess of Bute and by the subscribers to 
the Corbett Memorial Fund. 

The book is invaluable to students of Welsh Church history. It 
is also an inexhaustible mine of wealth to philologists. It is not 
only marvellously beautiful, but also marvellously cheap ; yet, as is 
unfortunately not unfrequently the case with Welsh litei-ary enter- 
prises, the number of subscribers is by no means large. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-two copies have satisfied the demand for the volume, 
and this at a time when Welsh national feeling is supposed to be 
strong, and ** patriots" aro numerous, especially at Eisteddfodau 
and political meetings. The fact is to bo regretted, since all lovers 
of Wales, whether " patriots" or not, must admit that Wales of the 
present (and " of the future" too) cannot safely ignore Wales of the 
past. The study of the lives and labours of our ancient worthies, 
and of the growth of our ancient institutions, would lead to the 
wisdom that is " pure and peaceable", and to the modesty which is 
a chief condition of success. 

Mr. Evans confesses that in attempting the identification of places 
mentioned in The Book of Llan Bdv he has "travelled entirely out- 
side the scope of the Series of Old Welsh T€xts''\ and thereby punished 
himself by "a year's hard labour". No one, however, he may b? 
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assured, will be inclined to censure him for thus breaking bounds. 
If this be his only fault, he may be likened to his own St. Teilo, 
who, as his biographer says, ** except virtues had nothing to con- 
fess**.^ Where all is so good, it is difficult to select any part as 
better than the rest ; but to our thinking the Index, with its topo- 
graphical notes, is specially to be commended. We should have 
been grateful if Mr. Evans had made even more excursions beyond 
the prescribed track. We thank him for Appendix IV, which con- 
tains translations of the boundaries given in Welsh; and we should 
have raised no objection if he had given us a translation of the 
whole book, the Latin as well as the Welsh, especially if we may 
argue his capacity for the task from his elegant paraphrase of the 
story of St. Teilo's bell. The Latin of the Liher Landavensis is occa- 
sionally unfamiliar, and it is not every one who has Du Gauge in 
his library to refer to. To many people a translation, or, at the 
least, a few notes, would have been a boon. We do not grumble, 
for we admit that we have received more than our guinea's worth ; 
but we would throw out a suggestion that there is a lack of good, 
scholarly translations of the old Welsh classics, and would express 
a hope that Mr. Evans and his coadjutors will bear that want in 
mind. It may be long before any one renders Davydd ap Gwilym 
as felicitously as Worsley has rendered the Odyssey^ and Theodore 
Martin lias rendered Horace ; but we ought to possess at least accu- 
rate and elegant prose renderings, in English, of ancient Welsh 
literature. Yet how few exist. We fear that the absence of a trans- 
lation from Mr. Evans* edition of The Booh of Llan Ddv will cause 
the Llandovery edition to remain still current, and perhaps still to 
fetch the high prices which it has hitherto borne in booksellers* 
catalogues. 

An examination of this beautiful reproduction of the Gwysaney 
MS. reveals how utterly bad the old Llandovery edition of The Book 
of Llan Ddv is. A faulty copy of an inferior MS., it abounds with 
textual blunders, and is not free from silly mistranslations. It is to 
be regretted that the task of editing both this work and the Lives 
of the Camhro-Brituh Saints, fell into such incompetent hands. The 
editor was by no means a master of English, as is shown by his use 
of "rose" for "raised", after the manner of the old inscription, 
" surrexit hunc lapidem*\ and of the essay of the modem schoolboy. 
His acquaintance with Latin was exceedingly limited, and ignorance 
led him into frequent blunders ; but it surely must have been gross 
carelessness that caused him to add another to the long list of 
Welsh saints in the person of " Corns, a monk" (^'Corus ecclesiasti- 
cus monachorum") y when the very context of the passage might 
have suggested that corns was a transcriber's blunder for chorus} 
Chaucer, too, or even common-sense, might have informed him that 
(teddies did not mean '* accident".^ Once at least in the edition of 

^ The Llandovery edition spoHa this passage by reading ^^rcypter instead of 
prcter. 

» a B. 8., pp. 189, 504. »|I6i(i., pp. 127, 429. 
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the Liher Landaveneisy the translation of the Editor is silently cor- 
rected by his coadjutor, Mr. W. H. Black. We will say no more 
on this head. We regret to have had to say so much ; but as we 
have ourselves suffered from trusting these two Llandovery editions, 
we would earnestly caution others against like confidence. 

Mr. Evans is inclined to take a more favourable view of the value 
of the charters in The Book of Llan Ddv than many other scholars. 
He says (p. xxiv) " the charters pure and simple are, on the face of 
them, genuine; while the synodical accounts, though based on facts, 
are clothed in the words of the compiler, and decorated by certain 
touches calculated to impress rebellious subjects with a salutary fear 
of Church discipline." He refers to the entries in TV^e Booh of St. 
Chad, which prove that some record whs kept in Llandaff at least 
as early as the ninth century, and also that there was a Bishop 
^obis at Llandaff; and further appeals to the forms of the proper 
names found in The Book of Llan DAvy and to the archaic Welsh of 
Teilo*s Privilegium^ and of the boundaries, which no one could have 
writt.en in the twelfth century. 

Mr. Haddan's opinion, as contnined in an article in this Journal, 
for July 18G8 (reprinted in his Remains, pp. 239-53), is much less 
favourable. He considered that ** the documents were not contem- 
porary (save the later ones) with the transactions recorded in them, 
and were memoranda drawn up by interested parties, with no one 
to check their inventiveness." In his Councils (p. 147, note) he 
gives as his opinion, that *' the internal evidence of the book is suf- 
ficient to prove that all the earlier charters contained in it were not 
contemporary with their professed dates, but were drawn up at a 
much later period, probably not long before the compilation of the 
volume itself, and are simply statements founded upon varying 
amounts of information, and cast into the form of charters, of the 
circumstances under which this or that church or land was pos- 
sessed or claimed by the see of Llandaff in the twelfth century, at 
the time of an angry and protracted contest between that see and 
those of St. David's and Hereford, for a large portion of those 
churches and lands." 

This is putting the value of the charters very low, and probably 
too low. The chronology of the compilation is unquestionablv 
muddled ; but, as Mr. Evans acutely suggests, " the inversion of 
the order of the documents does not invalidate their testimony, but 
i*ather enhances it, for it tends to remove the suspicion of artiBce 
and forgery." It is very necessary also to insist upon the distinction 
between the compiler's notes, which undoubtedly frequently contain 
blunders and anachronisms, and the charters themselves, especially 
as the two are sometimes confused together under the term " docu« 
ments", and the faults of the one class thereby seem to invalidate 
the genuineness of the other. 

Mr. Haddan refers to the " closely parallel charters of the Abbey 
of Llancarvan in the Vita S. CadocL^ The same lands, indeed", 

CcmbrO'Brit, SS., 86-92. 
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he continnes, ''are in Bome cases granted by the same persons, and 
for the name expressed reasons, to Llandaff in the Lib. Landav (pp. 
173, 201), and to Llancarvan in the V, S, Cadociy^ The two cases 
to which he refers are the gift of " the field. Lis Din Borrion", by 
" Conbelin" to God and St. Cadoo, and the gift of Lancatwalader, 
by Gnoidnerth, to God and St. Cadoc, as recorded in the Appendix 
to Lifris' Life of the Saint. 

In The Booh of Llan Ddv (p. 210, Evans* ed.) we find that Cinve- 
lin, son of Counc, ^ave *' Din Birrion" to the see of Llandafif in the 
time of Bishop Catgnaret The donor in each case is the same, bnt 
is " the fipld^ Lis Din Birrion", exactly the same as Din Birrion ? 
The gift in the legend is for the annnal payment therefrom of six 
modii of ale, with bread and flesh and honey, and the witness is 
Conige. In The Booh the name of the reigning prince is given, and 
the names of foar clergy, as witnesses ; and the gift is said to be of 
Din Birrion ** cum tribas modiis terrae et cnm sua tota libertate et 
omni commnnione in campo et in silvis in aqna et in pascuis." 

With regard to the gift of Lancatwalader, the entry in the Vita 
S, Cadoci is exceedingly brief, and merely a statement that " Goid- 
uerth'* gave it to Llancarvan on account of the mnrder of his bro- 
ther, ''Merchiun", with the names of witnesses, a blessing on him 
who should observe the gift, and a cnrse on him who should divert 
it from its owner. 

In The Book of Llan Ddv (pp. 180-83, Evans' ed.) there is a long 
account of the circumstances of the gift, and of a synod held by 
Oudoceus to excommunicate " Guidnerth" for the murder, followed 
by a list of witnesses, the usual blessing and curse, and a specifica- 
tion of the bonndarie& This is one of the "synodical accounts" 
criticised by Mr. Evans as " clothed in the words of the compiler", 
for it contains passages about crosses and relics being placed upon 
the ground, and bells being inverted. 

These are the only two cases of pai'allelism between The Life of 
St Cadoc and The Book of Llan Ddv, Air. Uaddan says " some*' 
cases, but specifies two only, and there are no more ; and in only 
one case is the *' expressed reason" the same. In one case the 
account of The Book of Llan Ddv contains anachronisms which show 
that it has been freely '^edited"; but in both cases, if there has 
been forgery or copying, it would seem more probable that the 
Llancarvan scribe copied from the Liandaff Register than the con- 
trary. 

On the whole we are inclined to consider Mr. Haddan's con- 
demnation, in his Councils, as far too sweeping, and to acknowledge 
the weight of Mr. Evans' arguments in favour of the charters. 
Mr. Haddan varies in his estimate of the value of the documents. 
In one place^ he says that " whenever he (the compiler) ventures 
upon a date, or upon a historical fact that can be tested, he (or the 
document he copies) is almost invariably wrong"; in another^ he 
says that '* the bare facts alleged by them (the documents) may 

1 Cambro'Erit, SS,, 890. 391. ' JUhuhtm, p. 253. » Councils, p. 126. 
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probably be admitted upon tlieir evidence, and are likely in them- 
selves". 

Mr. Evans also, although he maintains that the charters are 
genuine, would probably acknowledge, as may be concluded from 
his remark about " the judicial spirit" (p. xxvii), that they have 
been ** edited", and may contain interpolations. There are chrono- 
logical difficulties which cannot be removed in our present state of 
knowledge ; and though the term archiepiscopus^ applied to Dubri- 
cius and Teilo in some of the early charters, may not necessarily 
mean what we mean by "archbishop", and may not imply the claim 
for LlandafT advanced in the legends of Teilo and Oadoceus, yet 
both it and the mention of St. Peter are suspicions, and may be in- 
dications of the hand of an *' editor". 

We do not suppose that these early charters have in all cases 
come down to us in exactly the form in which they were originally 
written; but we incline to think with Mr. Evans that they are 
*' genuine", though interpolated, and we differ from the estimates 
formed of them by Mr. Uaddan and by Mr. Willis-Bund. If Mr. 
Willis- Bund's rewriting of early Welsh Church History is to be 
accepted, the charters can have scarcely any value ; but although 
we are most grateful to him for pointing out influences which have 
been frequently too much neglected by students and historians, 
it seems to as impossible to assign to them the weight which he 
gives them without discrediting all our authorities. The early 
British Church was a Celtic Church, it is true ; but G-allican influ- 
ence was strong in it ; and although it was closely united with the 
Irish Church, it was not identical therewith. Patrick was pro- 
bably a British Christian, Gildas certainly was; and the idea of 
British Christianity which we grather from their works is not alto- 
gether to be harmonised with Mr. Willis-Bund's theories. We must 
never forget that the Church revival of the flfth and sixth centuries 
was largely due to the influence of that leader of men, St German 
of Auxerre. 

But while we agree with the "judicial spirit" of Mr. Evans in 
respect to the value of the charters, we must beg leave to differ 
from him altogether on one point. He believes that the original 
compiler of The Book of Llan Ddv was none other than Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the romantic author of the Historia Regum Briianniae^ 
"mystic, wonderful". Mr. Evans' arguments are ingenious; but 
there is nothing which can be called evidence in support of his 
theory. If the rubric to the legend of Teilo, in Vesp. A. 14, be 
rejected in part, it were better to reject it altogether than to suppose 
that its scribe changed Geoffrey, the celebrated " historian", into an 
apocryphal Geoffrey, brother o? Urban, Bishop of Llandaff. A man 
who could be guilty of such a mistake cannot be trusted at all. If 
Geoffrey of Monmouth were indeed the compiler of the Liher Lan- 
davensis, how comes it about that the fables about Dubricius and his 
connection with Arthur, with which his History is stuffed, and with 
which Benedict of Gloucester's later Life of Dubricius is stuffed 
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also, are wholly absent from the Liber Landavensis ? Mr. Evans 
snggests that GeofiPrey may have intended to insert them in the 
columns of the volame which were lefb blank, and maintains fmv 
ther that the allegation that Geoffrey was ''Arthnr-mad*' is a '^ pious 
superstition*'. It mat/ be so ; but most people will believe that 
Geoffrey could no more omit Arthur from a Life of Dubricius and a 
collection of Llandaff records, than Mr. Dick could omit Charles I 
from his writings. Even if we are mistaken in this supposition, it 
appears to us that careful research among historical documents is 
the last thing with which Geoffrey can be credited. His genius lay 
rather in the direction of originaJ fiction. He may not have *^ in- 
vented everything", but he certainly had a wonderful capacity for 
improving what he found. Saul might be for a day or so among 
the prophets ; but Geoffrey could never have stayed for a single 
hour among the Dryasdusts; his *' ample spirit" craved more free- 
dom. Certainly, if we could for a moment admit the hypothesis 
that Geoffrey was the compiler of The Book of Llan BdVy our faitii in 
its contents would vanish for ever. 

That Geoffrey's " History" presents several curious and interest- 
ing problems we readily admit, though we fear that they will 
always remain insoluble. We would rather hope that history may 
be disinterred from the Leerends of the Saints than from the HUto- 
ria Regum Britanniae, The Book of Llan Ddv contains the lives of 
six Saints, Elgar the Hermit, Samson, Dubricius, Teilo, Oudoceus, 
and Clydog. There are at least three ways in which such legends 
may be treated. They may be rationalised and stripped of their 
miracles, and the residuum may be served up as serious history ; or 
they may be rejected altogether as stupid fables ; or they may be 
treated as myths from which nothing can be extracted concerning 
their heroes, but which yet contain valuable illustrations of the 
manners and beliefs of the time in which they were written, with 
occasional survivals from an unknown past. 

A first reading of the Welsh legends probably suggests to most 
minds the second treatment, that of absolute rejection : their mon- 
strous stupidity disgusts the modem mind. A second reading usu- 
ally leads to the third mode of treatment ; but a fifth and sixth 
reading of some of these legends has led us to hope that, besides 
the light they throw on a dim past, we may gather also historical 
matter concerning the old Saints whose deeds they profess to relate. 
This does not, of course, apply to such hopeless lives as those of 
St. Winifred and St. Carannog. The life of Elgar the Hermit also 
appears to contain nothing substantial that can be grasped. His 
teeth remained in the twelfth century, and from these the Llandaff 
scribe (not the original compiler, but a later hand) tried to recon- 
struct the man and his history. 

Some legends, again, are tainted with Arthurian romance, and 
must be handled cautiously by the historical student, lest he become 
infected too. But there remain other legends which are filled with 
marvels, and yet may contain a measure of real fact ; and it will be 
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the work of the careful student to vindicate these from the suspi- 
cions with which they are not unnaturally regarded by many, and 
with all critical caution to gather up the facts. Unfortnnately 
comparatively few of the lives of the Welsh Saints are of early 
date ; and this, again, leads scholars generally to be very sceptical 
as to their value. Yet if we compare the lives of St. Patrick with 
one another, we shall find the later lives (even the celebrated Tripar- 
tite Life itself, with its hideous monstrosities and gross absurdities) 
are merely fantastic elaborations — what Lord Grimthorpe or an 
ecclesiastical architect would call " restorations" — of the original 
fabric of Mnirohu Maccu-Machtheni and Tirechan. Bnt had The 
Booh of Armagh perished, in which the writings of these early 
authors exist, probably few would have believed that any basis of 
fact existed under the monstrous superstructure raised by the 
author of the Tripartite Life, and might, like another Troy, be re- 
vealed by another Schliemann. Curiously, the later lives of St. 
Patrick are much more barbarous and pagan than the early ones. 

Tirechan*s life bears the impress of truth ; seen, perhaps, through 
a romantic medium, but truth all the same. But if Tirechan's life 
exists, and served as a basis for future homilies and romances, may 
we not believe the statement of Bhygyfarch (whom some call by a 
name offensive to critical ears), that there existed earlier materials 
for a life of St. David, which he, with his " Irish style", elaborated ? 
And may not the critical student be warranted in assuming that 
Bhygyfarch 's life contains a certain amount of historical matter in 
romantic disguise ? 

The life of St. Samson, in The Book of Llan Ddv^ confirms this 
position. In its main features it corresponds closely to an early 
life of the Saint, which Mr. Egerton Phillimore believes to have 
been written about 600 A.D., and which is contained in Mabillon's 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Benedidi, and in a corrected form in the 
Acta Sanctontm of the Bollandists. An outline of it may also be 
read in Adams* Chronicles of Cornish Saints, No. IV. Its author 
professes to have written at the request of a certain Bishop Tigeri- 
nomalus, and to have himself crossed the sea to Britain, and visited 
a monastery founded by Samson, where he procured information 
from Samson's own cousin. Possibly this life, in its present form, 
may contain additions to the original, as Mr.. Adams has suggested. 
It certainly bristles with marvels. But it is noteworthy that its 
writer did his best, according to his light, to learn the real facts of 
the Saint's life, and it undoubtedly contains historical matter. 

So, too, consequently, must the life of Samson in The Book of Llan 
JDdv. It is curious, in this connection, to note how the later life dis- 
creetly omits a touch of those manners of the times of old, which 
caused the stem reprobation of Qildas, for the old life alone contains 
the story how Abbot Piro fell one night into a pit when he was 
very drunk, and so met his death. 

We may conclude, then, that even if the date of a legend be 
comparatively late, it is most probably based upon an earlier life 
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which was fonnded on fact; if, at least, the legend have a fair 
amount of detail independent of the stock anecdotes and miracles. 
The idea that the monks invented the legends is soon dispelled by 
a little study : the monks generally were utterly deficient in ima- 
gination, and rarely invented anything considerable. Their addi- 
tions to early traditions usually came from a common stock of 
marvels which occur in different legends with painful iteration ; 
such as, for example, the conspiracy of some wicked monk against 
the Saint, and its detection, or the usual conflict between the Saint 
and some outrageously stupid tyrant. The monk often introduces 
the manners and customs of his time; he interpolates visits to 
Rome, and acknowledgments of Papal authority on the part of his 
heroes, or incidents which in his opinion may tend to exalt his 
monastery or diocese. Sometimes, as in the case of the Life of 
St. Oadoc, by Lifris (or Leofric), the legend is tainted by the cruel, 
revengeful spirit of paganism, probably Irish in origin. But all 
these elaborations can be easily detected, and for original fiction 
the monks had no capacity. Even when they tried hard to lie, 
they lied very unskilfully, and can easily be detected. They were 
credulous and uncritical in gathering information; they were 
greedy of marvel ; their purpose, moreover, was ethical, not histo- 
rical ; and they elaborated their originals. But it is wonderful how 
seldom they invented anything. There are some fifteen lives of 
St. David in existence ; but, so far as they have been studied, they 
all agree with one another. The monks, indeed, were generally 
slavish copyists : one writer borrowed the features of an earlier 
legend just as one Byzantine artist copied the features of the saint 
he painted, from an earlier picture. For this reason we would 
account the legends of the saints in The Book of Llan Ddv, notwith- 
standing their garb of romance, not the least interesting or valuable 
portion of that ancient Register. 

£. J. Newell. 
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^rctaeologtcal Botts anu Queries. 

Discovert of an ancient Camp on the Wyndclipf. — The existence 
of a regular sequence of ancient camps along the heights on both 
sides of the river Wye is being quietly verified by Mr. W. H. Greene. 

In the billiard- room at Piercefieid House is a very curious 
sculptured stone. On seeing copies of a sketch of this, Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, R.G.A., of Cardiff, at once recognised it as a most inte- 
resting finial of a Roman building, in character similar to a speci- 
men dug up at Llantwit (now in Cardiff Museum), and to one but 
a few weeks ago dug up at Bath.^ Tlie Rev. W. Bazeley, of Matson 
Rectory, Gloucester, the Local Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, was also much impressed by the sketch, and has expressed 
his intention of bringing it under the notice of the President, at 
Burlington House. 

Having ascertained from Mr. Clay that this finial was dug up in 
a field near the summit of the Wyndcliff, and with a strong pre- 
vious opinion that there must be an ancient camp on the Wyndcliff, 
to correspond with those at Tutshill, Llancant, the Gaer Hill at 
St. Arvan's, and the two in Piercefieid Park, Mr. Greene, on Friday 
last, made a careful search on Porthcasseg Farm, where the finial 
was exhumed, and soon found enough to convince him that his 
expectations were realised in a manner most gratifying. Most of 
the lines of the camp, which faced that at Gtier Hill (about three- 
quarters of a mile distant as the crow flies), have been effaced by 
levelling for cultivation purposes ; but the lines can in several places 
be traced by the large quantities of stones strewn about the fields. 

From the point where the Sheepwalk Meadows join the Wynd- 
cliff Wood (a little distance from the Eagle's Nest Seat, which com- 
mands the incomparable, glorious panoramic view), double walls, 
like those in the Tutshill Camp, with a distance of about 5 ft 
between them, extend 70 yards, down to a wattled stile (placed for 
convenience of gamekeepers only), where it disappears in the Wood, 
and is at present concealed by the dense undergrowth. 

At the bottom of the western slopes of the hill, between an old 
limekiln and the path which leads through the Woods from St. 
Arvan's to the summit of the Wyndcliff, is seen the unmistakable 
fragment of a stone rampart of different construction to those 
above, as this one is a single wall 7 or 8 yards wide. 

Mr. Baylis, the waggoner at Porthcapel, can point out these 
ancient relics to any antiquary who may desire to view them, and 
has given to Mr. Greene an odd-looking sculptured fragment dug 
up at the same time and place as Mr. Clay's Roman finial. This bit 

^ See The AntiqtMry for October 1893. 
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is of oolite, or Bath stone, and mast have been brought a oonsider- 
able distance, as the oolite geolo^cal formation does not exist in 
the Chepstow district. — Cardiff TvmMy June 24th, 1898. 



Sepulchral Slab at Mabcross Church, Glamorganshire. — ^En- 
closed is a measured sketch of a sepulchral slab that has lain buried 
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Sepolohral Slab at Marcross. 



under the chancel-floor of Marcross Church, and which had but just 
been discovered by the workmen of Mr. W. James of Cowbridge, 
who is repairing the church, under the architects, Messrs. Kempson 
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and Fowler of Cardiff, when I chanced to visit the church a few 
days ago. 

The slab was discovered a few inches below the western part of 
the chaDcel-floor, close to the south wall, with its head towards the 
east, plainly iudicating thar the slab was not in its original position. 
Moreover, jnst above, affixed to the south wall, is a tablet to the 
memory of Francis Gamage, a former rector, whose body (so the 
inscription says) was buried "underneath" in 1728. 

Judging from the style of the ornament, and the absence of any 
lettering, one would be inclined to put down its date at from 1180 
to 1220. The chalice on the left hand, and the open Bible on the 
right, would indicate the memory of, possibly, an early incumbent, 
a monk from a neighbouring monastery ; the place-names, ^* Monk- 
ton", "Mynachty", aboanding in the district, warranting the con- 
jecture ; or, possibly, the stone may have lain over the tomb of the 
founder, as it is supposed that at about the date given above the 
church was founded. 

The slab is made of the hard, white, magnesian limestone known 
locally as " Sutton stone". This stone was much used iu Glamor- 
gan in medisBval times, and in generally to be found in every ancient 
bnilding. It was extensively quarried near Bridgend, and seems, for 
the most part, to have been worked out. 




Pillar-Stoup, Maroroas Church, Glamorganshire. 

There have been some other discoveries made in the church, such 
as a transomed window in the south wall of the chancel, the lower 
part of which is rebated to receive a small door; whence it is 
thought this may have been a " leper window". 

A walled-up rood-loft door has also been opened ; but this, though 
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no one knew of its existence nntil the builders began to cut a flue, 
seems to be of much later date, the arch being four-centred. 

A low, recessed wall-tomb has been brought to light, at the 
bottom of which is a slab of very dark limestone with a floriated 
cross. This, however, does not appear to belong to the tomb, 
which, judging from the mouldings, is of early fourteenth century 
work. 

There has been found a small pillar-stoup of Sutton-stone. The 
cashioned head betokens a date coeval with the foundation of the 
church, the character of the chancel-arch being of the same Nor- 
man type. 

There is a very interesting font in this church ; but as 1 hear 
tiiat the architects, whom I have named, are about to publish a 
work on the fonts of Glamorganshire, I will not anticipate them. 

Robert Williams. 



MisERERK FROM Bangor Cathedral. — The accompanying illus- 
tration represents a miserere that formerly belonged to Bangor 
Cathedral, and is now to be seen at the Bangor Museum. The 
Curator could not give me much information, beyond that it was 
there when he took charge of the place. What makes this relic 
more interesting than it otherwise would be is the fact of its 
being almost the only portion remaining, or at least that is known 
to remain, of the stalls as described by Browne- Will is in his Sur- 
vey of Bangor Cathedral. The present very exquisitely carved 
woodwork in the Cathedral is entirely modern, having been put 
up during the last restoration under the late Sir Gilbert Soott. 
The older woodwork, referred to by Browne- Willis, was ruthlessly 
swept away during the alterations and additions made in the ear- 
lier part of this century, about 1827, — a period when the knowledge 
of medisBval architecture hardly existed in this part of the Princi- 
pality, the prevailing style of the time being what is commonly 
known as " Churchwarden Gothic." 

In Browne- Willis' description of the Cathedral he states that 
" the prebendal stalls and choristers' seats are of very good oak, 
well wainscoated. They were made sometime after the Restaura- 
tion of King Charles II." I should be inclined to infer from this 
that portions of the earlier work, that had escaped the dutches of 
the frenzied Puritan, in the earlier part of that century, were intro- 
duced into the then new work, as this miserere appears to be four- 
teenth century work. 

D. Griffith Daviss. 



Wooden Chest found at Llanotbi, Cardioanshirb. — On the 
9th of May a large wooden box was found in the bed of a small 
brook running through some marshy land (mawn-dir) on a farm 
called *' Ynys-y-Crciau*' in Llangybi parish, which seems to have 
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excited the dormant archflBological spirit in the district, as several 
notices have appeared in the local press about it. I went over 
there in July to examine place and find, bat from what I saw and 
heard do not myself attach mnch importance to the discovery ; 
and were it not for the presence of a quantity of charred matter 
on the river-bank, and the depth at which I was informed both 
the box and the charred wood were fouud, I should certainly 
have looked upon this box as simply an ordinary turf-box of respect- 
able age, similar to what is used at present in such localities. 
I was also told that when found it was surrounded by stone-work 
(j^waithcertg), which I suppose mast have been a cairn or heap 
of stones, formed by a sequence of heavy floods, extending possibly 
over a few centuries ; but the appearance of charred matter at 
first sight seemed to offer a slight difficulty, and on making care- 
ful inquiries on the spot I found that there once existed in this 
locality an ancient British trackway that either passed near or 
across the brook, not very far from the spot where this box was 
found. So I think one may, without travelling too far into the 
realms of imaginittion, connect this find with some raid that might 
have taken place in this part of the country during that lawless 
period of our history when fire and the sword were in constant re- 
quest to settle those bitter tribal feuds for which Evion had gained 
(according to Pennant) an unenviable notoriety. 

D. Griffith Da vies. 



OUQHT NOT THE ArMORIAL BsARINQS OF WaLES TO BE INCLUDED IN 

THE BoYAL Standard and Shield or the United Kingdom?* — When 
the new coinage was issued in 1893, and the new pieces were ex- 
amined in Wales, disappointment was expressed in many quarters 
that neither by emblem in field, nor by charge on shield, was there 
any note taken of Wales. Not that any notice was to be expected, 
for it is long since any such sign has appeared, and we Welsh have 
for centuries been sitting quietly, and ignoring what, when we 
speak of it, we feel to be a right, and one which large numbers of 
our fellow-citizens in England, Scotland, and Ireland, concede to 
be so. 

I felt strongly upon the matter, and sent to The Daily Graphic^ 
which has certain Welsh sympathies, a serio-comic plea for the in- 
clusion of the Bed Dragon in the national shield. This was followed 
by several letters which were of great interest, written by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. John Leighton, the celebrated heraldic designer ; a 
North Briton of Welsh affinity, Dr. T. E. Smurthwaite ; and a 
Welshman, Mr. B. D. Salusbury. If an Hibernian had written, our 

^ A paper read at the Meeting of the National Eisteddfod Association, 
Pontypridd, July 1893, and illustrated by flags, showing the changes in 
quaiterings described, made and presented by Miss David and Messrs. Fred 
Morgan and Co., Cardiff. By T. B. Thomas ("Arlunydd Penygarn"). 
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little symposinm would have been racially complete. The idea was 
hovering over ns, for simaltaneoaslj short letters and leaderettes 
appeared in The Western Mail and South Wales Daily News, in which 
Mr. David Davies, Mr. Henry Jones, and " Cadrawd's" sign manual 
might be detected or seen appended. Mr. Jacobs (** Odlwr Bychan") 
wrote some telling verse, and Mr. J. M. Stani forth drew one of his 
most humorous cartoons. Meanwhile, the same matter was subject 
of remark by Mr. Beriah Gwynfe Evans in the Qenedl Cymreig in 
the north ; and Mr. R. C. Jones, Titchfield Street, London, entered 
into correspondence with Sir C. W. Fremantle, the Master of the 
Mint, on the subject. Further, the Cymmrodorion Caerdydd (the 
Secretaries of which, Messrs. T. Lovell and Evan Owen, regarded 
the matter enthusiastically), on the proposition of Professor Powel 
(Professor of Celtic at Cardiflf University College), seconded by 
Councillor Thomas (" Cochfarf *), passed a resolution in favour of 
our objects, which was forwarded to the Hon. T. E. Ellis, M.P. 

Both The South Wales Daily News and The Western Mail} sug- 
gested qaestions on the matter in Parliament by one of the Welsh 
Members, and I mailed part of the correspondence to some of them, 
thinking the subject right good material for one, and that each 
would rush tobetirst ; however, the amenities of the pleasantest club 
in London, and possibly a succession of afternoon teas on the Ter- 
race, had subdued the dragon in them, and his poor little eS^^ was 
left out in the cold, outside St. Stephen's, only for a time. 

I should further mention that from time to time opportunity has 
occurred for obtaining privately the views of many of our fellow 
countrymen occupying marked positions in almost every class, — 
working, literary, bardic, professional, military, civic, ministerial, 
ecclesiastical, — and I have found unanimous approval of the idea of 
the inclusion of our arms. This approval being expressed in private, 
I cannot quote, but many of the writers will have their say at their 
own selected opportunities. 

The patriotic Chairman of this Eisteddfod, His Honour Jurlge 
Gwilym Williams, has interested himself greatly in the matter, and, 
in conference with Mr. Vincent Evans, has given me this opportu- 
nity of ventilating the matter. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, stands the case at present, and it 
now enters upon another stage in which I hope all may find that 
they can help. 

1 need hardly answer, even briefly, the question, Why should 
Welsh bearings be quartered in the shield of the United Kingdom ? 
The reply is obvious. We have lived beside the English for cen- 
turies in peace, and yet there remain to this day, absolutely unef- 
faced, distinctions of thought, feeling, character, which are univer- 
sally acknowledged as Welsh. With, or out of these, it comes that 

1 I am specially indebted, in this matter, to the Editor of The Western 
Maily who not only commented most encouragingly, but reproduced The 
Daily Qra'phic correspondence, both text and illustrations, several columns 
in all.— T. H. T. 
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everything that marks a nation remains tu this day amongst ur ; 
pressed into small compass, it may be, bnt only the more tightly 
held with patriotic ardour. Nothing of the history of onr fathers 
has been forgotten, and the old language is now spoken by probably 
twice as many persons as at the time when the first Prince of Wales 
of English blood babbled his baby greeting to the crowd at Caer- 
narvon. 

Since then, in what crises of English history have the Cymry 
been absent ? What great council has been without Welshmen ? 
In what great campaign or battle have Welshmen not faced disease 
and death ? When needed, has their blood not sunk into the soil 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, where they have shown 
themselves *' strong in arms*' in defence of the Kings and Queens 
of England ? Crecy, Agincourt, Blenheim, Malplaquet, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, Inkermann, Lucknow, Ashanti, Egypt, are types of a 
hundred names where the Cymry have fought and bled for Eng- 
land ; not as individuals merged into the armies, but in legions pro- 
fessedly Welsh, as distinct as Scottish or Irish troops have ever 
been, and having their own qualities ; one of which has been good 
markmanship, from the time of the Welsh archers of Crecy to the 
Queen's prizeman of this year. 

Is not the time come, has it not long ago come, when these ser- 
vices should be acknowledged on the standard where England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are already emblazoned, and on the shield 
where they also are heralded ? 

Our request is the more reasonable, in that there is a quarter of 
the shield unfilled, being occupied by a repetition, which has no 
heraldic meaning, of the lions of England. That space, now un- 
meaningly filled, we desire. 

And how should it be filled ? What is the royal charge of Wales ? 
Usually, for this purpose, the arms of Prince Llewelyn, " Bin Hew 
olaf*', are emblazoned. They are four lions gold and red counter- 
changed. But this shield is not that of all Wales, but only of a 
Prince paramount in arms. Mr. Salusbury, in an able letter to The 
Daily Graphic^ suggests that of Rodri Mawr, "Brenhin Gymru 
hoir', which is said to have been four silver lions, in pale, on an 
azure ground. But I, for one, would look nearer and farther for 
the bearing of our nation, and take the " Draig Goch", the badge of 
Edward the Black Prince, and the standard of King Uther Pen- 
dragon, as our own by right, and as having already appeared in 
some form upon English seals, coinage, and banners.^ 

Not only is the Red Dragon the Dragon of the Great Pendragon- 
ship, and the badge of the Black Prince, but as the badge* also of 
our Welsh Regiment it has floated, as the ensign of Cymric Britons, 
for 1,300 years, in every battle from the Arthurian conflicts till the 
Burmese campaign. Around it, too, forms almost all Welsh patri- 
otic sentiment, and with its honours of eld, having been worn by 

1 Temp. Henry VIII as supporter, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
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the Black Prince of Wales, floating to-day on the colonrs of our 
Kegiment, and being the chosen badge of tbe people of Wales, it 
might and shoald, under proper heraldic supervision, and due com- 
mand of the authorities, be made from a " badge" into a ^'charge", 
and so be quartered in the Royal Shield and Standard of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is for us to consider how best this object may be attained ; 
how, that is, our views may be brought before the three powers who 
j have direct interest iu a standard and shield which is at once royal 

and national, — Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Koyal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and the nation. 

Our object is twofold: to ask a fit acknowledgment of our nation- 
ality, and to place that acknowledgment on the shield as a pledge 
of perfect amity. 

"1" Ddraig Goch a ddyry gychtoyn.^^ 



Interesting ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Discovery at Carroo. — A singularly 
interesting a rchsBo logical discovery has just been made at Llansant- 
ffraid Glyn Dyfrdwy (Carrog). The water in the river Dee is at 
present very low, and on May 29 Mr. H. Jones of Penybont Farm 
was engaged with some workmen in taking stone from the bed of 
the river at a point some 200 yards below the bridge, on the south 
side of the river. While engaged in this work Mr. Jones* attention 
was attracted by a piece of wood, and having exposed it he found 
it to be a beam of solid oak, apparently very slightly affected by 
the action of the water. On further examination similar beams 
were found running from this beam, and also crosswise, mortised, 
and fixed to it by solid pegs. The result is, that now six large 
beams (some of them 9 yards long, and more than 1 fb. thick) have 
been dug out, and others appear underneath these, unearthed. One 
beam, plainly discernible, is nearly 2 yards wide on the top. 

It is highly probable that they belong to the old church of Llan- 
santffraid, which Archdeacon Thomas, in his History of St. Asaph^ 
mentions as being named after St. Fraid, Bride, or Bridget, whose 
festival fell on February 1 ; which church was completely swept 
away by a sudden rising of the Dee in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The site of this old church is supposed to have 
been about 500 yards higher up the river than the spot where the 
present interesting discovery has been made, and the tradition that 
the church was swept away by the river Dee is handed down in the 
lines quoted in the first volume of Bye-Gones : 

** Dyfrdwy fawr ei naid 
Aeth ag Ej^lwys Llansantffraid, 
Y Llyfrau Bendigedig, 
A'r Cwpan Arian hefyd." 

If the remains are those of the old church, they must have been 
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carried away before the present bridge which spans the river was 
built. The date on the bridge is 1661. 



Cross-Slab at Llantrisant Church, Glamorganshire. — Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, B.C. A., sends a sketch of a slab bearing three incised 
crosses, fixed into the north wall of Llantrisant Church, outside. It 
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is of sandstone from the coal-measures, a good deal flaked on the 
surface. The slab is 3 ft. 2 in. long, 1 ft. 1 in. wide at the top, and 
1 ft. wide at the bottom. The crosses appear to be of early date, 
probably pre-Norroan. 
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SoMB Wklsm Sepulchral Slabs. — A large nnmber of sepalchral 
slabs, chiefly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, have been 
illustrated from time to time in the journals of the various local 
archsBological societies, and in manj works on architecture and 
topography. Que or two books, such as the Bev. E. L. Cntts' 
Manual of Sepulchral Siabs and Crowes, and the Rev. Charles Bou- 
telVs Christian Monuments^ ai*e devoted almost exclusively to this 
subject; but, as far as I am aware, no one has, up to the present, 
endeavoured to treat of monumental slabs as a whole, with a view 
of comparing the art-prodocts of Ireland, Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and weighing their respective merits. 

In Ireland, although sepalchral slabs are tolerably plentiful in the 
pre-Norman period, they are of much rarer occurrence after a.d. 
1066 than before. Such examples as do exist are frequently orna- 
mented with figure-subjects. At Kells, co. Meath, for instance, 
there is a fine specimen with the Crucifixion upon it. 

In England, a cross extending the whole length of the stone con- 
stitutes the main feature in the decoration. Often the cross is flori- 
ated, and the spaces on each side of the long stem or shafb are filled 
in with symbolic devices of different kinds. 

In Scotland the cross is conspicuous by its absence, the whole 
surface of the slab being covered with graceful scrolls of foliage. 

The sepulchral slabs of Wales have a distinct affinity with those 
of Scotland, particularly as regards the foliage ; but heraldic shields, 
swords, and inscriptions in Lombardic capitals, are introduced with 
remarkably good effect. Some of the Welsh slabs are, I think, supe- 
rior in design to anything that is to be found in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland ; the symbols, inscriptions, heraldic shields, and foliage, 
being combined in a way which would do credit to a master of deco- 
rative art of any period and in any country. No better instance of 
this happy mingling of parts, so as to constitute a completely beau- 
tiful whole, can be given than the slab of Gronwy ab lorwerth ab 
David of Llai, in the north aisle of Gresford Church, Denbighshire,^ 
here illustrated. 

The following particulars relating to the person commemorated 
are given in Chevalier J. Y. W. Lloyd's " History of the Lordship 
of Maelor Gymraeg, or Bromfield", in the Arch, Camb., 4th Ser., 
vol. vii, p. 22 : — " lorwerth of Llai, the eldest son of David Hen of 
Burton, married Gwenllian, daughter of Ithel Fychan ab Ithel 
Llwyd ab Ithel Gam, lord of Mostyn. Ithel Fychan bore, azure^ a 
lion statant argent^ and did homage for his lauds to Edward of Car- 
narvon, at Chester, 29 Edward I (1300). By this lady lorwerth 
had issue, — I, Goronwy of Llai, who lies buried in the Llai Chapel 
in the north aisle of Gresford Church. His tomb, on which he is 
represented recumbent, in armour, with his mailed hand grasping 
his sword, still remains. The arms on his shield are a bend charged 
with three mullets ; and there is also this inscription, HIG iacet 

^ Visited daring the Wrexham Meeting in 1874. (See ArcK Camb.j 4th 
Ser., vol. V, p. 356.) 

5th sbr., vol. X. 24 




Sepulcbnl Slab at GreBlord Church, Denbigbebire. 
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QROKW . F . lORWEBTH . F . DD . cui Ai tf Ds ABSOLWAT. He married Gwen- 
Iliao, daaghter of Adda Goch ab leunf ab Adda ab Awr of Trevor, 
hf whom he had iasne one eon, David of Llai, and two dangbtera, 
2k1argaret and Anghamd." 

The tombstone of Goronwy ab lorwerth ab David of Llai has 
been also engraved in Llojd Williams and Underwood's Village 
Churchet a/ Denhigkahire. 

Two other slabs of similar type, bat in a fragmentary condition, 
one from Gresford, and the other from Llanverns, Denbighshire, 
are worthy of comparison with the one Grst mentioned. 
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A fourth slab is from Newborongh, in Anglesey. Here there is 
10 heraldry, and the designer has enclosed a very pleasing compost- 
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tion from a circular-headed croHs, with an inaoriptioa on the ahnft, 
and scrolls of oak-leaves and acorns on ooe side, and foliage of a 
more conventional description on the other. 

The fifth and last example is a fragment from Llanverris, haviuf; 
upon it portion of the head of a cross formed of oiroalar rings inter- 
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In the oonrse of time it is to be hoped tbrtt a snfficientl; large 
nnmber of Welsh sepulchral slabs may be illnstrated in the Archan- 
logia Camhrtntis, to enable experts to form some definite theories as 
to the origin and development of the ai-t which they exhibit. There 
JH no apparent connection between the West Hif{hlands of Scotland 
and North Wales, jet there are some remarkable points of resem- 
blance between the sepulchral monnments of both oonntriea atiU re- 
nminini; to be explained. 

J. RoHiLLT Allen. 

Bbllarmine Jdq found at Banoob, — During the restoration of 
Bangor Cathedral, in 1874, a jng of coarse pottery was fonnd at the 
base of the western tower, and bj comparing the illastration of it 
with the deeoription given by Mr. Chaffers in his Mark* and Monit- 
gr(im» on PotUry, one can have no diffionlty in recognising it as a 
Bellarmineor Grey Betird jng. Whether it is of British or foreign 
make is a qnestiou that I'eqnires an expert to decide, as stoneware 
jngs in imitation of these Dntch or Flemish Bellarmines were actn- 
ally made in this conutry during the reign of Qneen Elizabeth; 
which fact is proved by the existence of a mottled brown stoneware 
Bellarmine in Lady Charlotte Scbreiber'e collection, on the neok of 
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wliicb, beneath the spoat, in a bearded bead; and on the bod; three 
medalliona, the centre one having the royal arma of Enf^land, sup- 
ported by the initials K. R. (Elizabeta Reg.), snrronnded by the 
jjnrter and motto, " Honi Soit"; the one on the left bearing the 
Tudor rose, and the other a portcnllis, with the date 1594. It is 
8^ in. high. 



Grej-lienrd Jug found Kt B&ngor. 

It may not be out of place here to give a short description of this 
kind of ware, as the peculiar arnaments and forms of HOine of the 
specimens have led persons nofaniiliar with their origin greatly to 
over-estimate their antiquity. A shorh time ago a Belliirmine jog 
was engrav<>d in one of our illustrated papers, and atlribnted to the 
taaxon era ! Bellarmine jugs were so named after Cardinal Robert 
Bellarmine, the great controversialist, who was bom a.d. 1542, and 
died in 1621. He was sent to the Low Countries to oppose the 
progress of the Beformera, and there were few men of telent who 
did not enter the lists against him. Thecontrovereywas maintained 
with great vigour, and its rancour was manifested by satirical &Ua- 
siona and carioatures such as the grotesque representations of the 
Cardinal oa these lugs. 
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Bellarmincs wei'e originally imported to this coantry from Hol- 
land and Flanders. In the Lansdowne MS. 108 f. 6 is a letter from 
a person of the name of Simpson to Queen Elizabeth, praying that 
he may be allowed the sole importation of stone drinking-caps. 
Thejwere in general use, iu the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, at public-houses and inns, to serve ale to the customers. The 
largest, or "galonier'', was 12 in. high, and contained eight pints; 
the next size was called a *' pottle-pot*', about 9^ in. high, and held 
four pints ; another, 8| in. high, a quart ; and the smallest, about 
6 in. high, a pint. 

D. Griffith Dayies. 



The Oldest Ogam. — I have just been writing a letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and I venture to think that a brief abstract 
of it may prove interesting to the readers of The Academy, It is on 
the subject of an Ogam inscribed stone recently discovered at SiU 
Chester in the course of the excavations carried on thera by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Fox on behalf of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

The stone has been taken to Burlington House, where I saw it 
yesterday. It was found in a pit or well, 9 ft. deep, made, as I am 
told, in the corridor of a house in the heart of the ancient Galleva 
of the At rebates. The material consists of a highly perishable sand- 
stone, rudely carved into what seems to me a phallic form ; but the 
upper part of the stone is gone. What remains of it may be roughly 
described as the frustum of a cone, below which the stone narrows 
greatly, and then widens out into a sort of pedestal. To do justice 
to this part of the subject, one must wait for the publication of the 
drawings prepared by the Society of Antiquaries ; and it will suffice 
fur my purpose to say that the inscription consists of two lines of 
Ogam, beginning about the greatest circumference of the frustum, 
and reading upwards into the broken top of the stone. The first 
line reads, as it now stands, thus : 

I I 11 M I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

I I I I I 1 II I I \ VT 



Below this, and situated near the neck of the stone, are certain de- 
pressions, which at first sight seemed to me to form 



but on scrutinising them I found that only the first of them was cut 
or scratched at all, and that not in the same way as the rest of the 
Ogam. I conclude accordingly that it is due to accident ; and it is 
further to be urged against this and the other depressions, that they 
could only be, at best^ about one-half the length of the other con- 
sonants of the grroup with which they would have to be ranged : 
that is to say, in case they proved to be writing at nil. The legend 
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here given ends with the first digit of a grou^ on the right ; the 
rest is gone. 

The next line begins at a spot where a considerable patch of the 
frastnm, at its greatest circnmferonce, has been broken off by some 
accident or other. The line ends also in the breakage at the top of 
the stone ; bnt what remains reads as follows, — 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 

I I M i I I I i II 



In spite of the breakages, the formula of the epitaph and one proper 
name are fairly certain, and I complete the reading to the following 
extent : 



i M I I I I M II I I I I II I I 

1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 \ n 

Eh i c a t 8 

I II M I I I I I I I I M I I II I 

I I I I II II i II Mill 

Ma qu i M u c o i 

The first line may have consisted of the name Fbicatos alone. It 
may have been followed by maqui with a parent's name ; or else 
Ehicatos may have had an epithet. The second line mnst have 
ended with a proper name following mucoi. We have no means of 
discovering it, so let us represent it as x. The whole will then 
read, in its shortest possible form, somewhat as follows: (The Grave) 
of Evocatus, son of Muco x. Here Muco x represents the dan-name ; 
and in a few Latin inscriptions Muco is rendered by nepus (for iiepos) 
and pronepvSf ns in Carataci Nepus (Exmoor), Nepus Barrovadi 
(Whithorn), and Pronepus Etemali Vedomavi (Glamorgan). 

A word now as to the proper name Ebicatos, It is the genitive 
of Ebicatus^ a compound to be analysed Ebi-catus. Qere it is to be 
remarked that the thematic vowel, in this instance i, appears to 
have been obscurely pronounced. When Goidelic names are given 
in Latin, the thematic vowel is written o ; but in Ogam a, as in 
GvNOTAMi ; in Ogam, Cunaiami: compare Senomaoli and SEKirMAQLi ; 
also such names as Evolkngi, and Gaulish Evotalis, whera the ele- 
ment evo is the Gallo-Brythonic form of what we have as ebi in the 
Ebicatos of the Silchester Ogam. So that, judging from Og^ms 
found in Wales and Ireland, one would have expected Ebacatos 
rather than Ebicatos, This equation, it will be seen, makes b stand 
for tr, — a fact due, no doubt, to a touch of the influence of Inte Latin, 
where 6 had the two values of b and v. 

This is not the only instance of the kind known to me in early 
Ogam. Lest, however, it should be thought that I am merely con- 
structing a chain of frivolous conjectures, let me say that the name 
in question is already known to me as a genitive Ivacattos, namely, 
on one of the stones at Killeen Cormack in Go. Kildare. I was 
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there in the year 1883, and I thought the reading was IvaccUtos 
rather than EvaccUtos^ the form which I should have expected ; but 
I was not without doubt as to the t, and I copied the whole as fol- 
lows : 

Ovanos avi Ivacntt4>8. 
u € 

In this instance there is an accompanying l^end in Latin, which 
seems to me to read iwbne dryyides, where nothing can be clearer 
than that iyyenb is to be somehow equated with Ovanos. 

With these, and other matters of the same kind, which I cannot 
discuss in this letter, I hope to deal in detail in a volume on The 
Celts and Fre-Celts of the British Isles. 

To return to the Silchester stone. I abstain from explaining how 
the finding of an Ogam so far east as that spot, lends itself to the 
support of theories to which I have from time to time committed 
myself; but I may be allowed to remark that the form of the writ- 
ing raises several interesting questions. Among other things it is 
to be noticed that the scores, though not drawn on a very large 
scale, are comparatively deeply cut ; and that, as the stone in its 
carved form offered no angle to write upon, the writer drew two 
grooves on the fiice of it, and cut his two lines of digits in connec- 
tion with them. This has never before been found in the case of an 
Ogam dating (let us say approximately) before the eighth or ninth 
century. On the other hand, the fact of the m being represented 
by a long score perpendicular to the groove, and not by an oblique 
one, is probably to be regarded as a mark of antiquity. The vowels 
consist of short lines drawn perpendicularly across the gproove ; but 
the spacing of them is irregular, which suggests to me that the 
writer was so used to carving Ogams that he had become careless. 

It is needless to add that antiquities discovered at places like 
Bath, Caerleon, or Caerwent, and even Chester, should be carefully 
searched for traces of Ogam writing. 

Lastly, I wish cordially to thank Mr. Hope and Mr. Ireland for 
their courtesy and help to me when I called to see this most pre- 
cious of all Ogmic monuments ; also to thank Mr. Haverfield for 
early news of the find. 

— The Academy, Aug. 19, 1893. J. Rhts. 



CoNTBMPLATED VANDALISM AT Llandovert. — In 77ie Western Mail 
for Sept. 11, 1893, occurs the following local news item: — '*At a 
meeting of the Llandovery Town Council on Saturday, the Mayor 
(Mr. J. Watkins), in proposing a vote of condolence with the family 
of the late Mr. D. Lloyd Jones of Barwick, Yeovil, spoke in feeling 
terms of the many generous acts of the deceased towards his native 
town (Llandovery) and various other places in the county, and 
especially his gift to the town of the ' Vicar Pritchard Building' 
for the purposes of erecting a Drill-Hall and Assembly-Rooms, etc. 
The resolution was adopted." 
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Members of the Association will remember their recent visit to 
this interesting specimen of old Welsh domestic architecture during 
the Llandeilo Meeting in 1892. Unless an archsBologioal howl is 
raised effectively, and at ouce, against this contemplated Vandalism, 
Vicar Pritchard's Honse, with its exqaisite plaster-ceiling, its qnaint 
comer-fireplace, and its historical associations, will be swept away 
with wooden-headed stupidity in order that it may be replaced by 
a galvanized iron strnctnre of the most hideons description. 



Sir Rhys ap Gruffddd and James ap GRurFaoD ap Howbll. — 
The issne of another volume (xiii, Part 1) of the Calendar of Letters 
and Papej'Sf Foreign and Domestic^ carries the history of James ap 
Grnffadd ap Howell (who was miieed up with the tragic fate of his 
kinsman, Sir Rhys ap Gruffndd) a little beyond the point which we 
had attained in the last volume of the ArchcRologia Camhrensu (p. 
210, note). Thomas Theobold, the emissary of Henry VIII at Augs- 
burg, writes on the third Sunday in Lent (24th March), 1538, as 
follows : — 

'* Pleaseth it your Grace to understand that [whereas] [I] 

did inform your Grace & my lord Preav[7] Seal who nameth 

himself here Sir James Greffe[th] when, if my lord Privy Seal 

had geve[n commandment unto me to] take him, I could have 

found the means [that he should] have been other in hold, or 

punished as a tfraitor ; for at my depar]tyng from Tnbyng, one of 

his chief compa[u ions] hath married his daughter, came from 

Augsburg he <fe his father in law, James Poell, to be fallen a 

declaring unto me many of his practices, & what of the 

which I know some of them to be true <fe most <& in specially 

in that he showed me that he should [be at] this present with the 
duke of Saxony, which I know we[ll to be a] lie, as I proved also 
since he went about with many p to invade me; for my re- 
ports unto certain of the cFity] of Augsburg was on occasion that 
they were comman[ded to] depart thence. Howbeit James Poel 
hath not shew[ed him]self there openly this half year & more. But 
my ansfwer] unto this Welchmau was this, that I thought that the 
King's [grace] did know better where he was than he could inform 
[me], & if his Grace had been desirous to have had him take[n] he 
had not now been at liberty ; & if his Grace had hyPm], I doubt 
not but he would punish him worthily, according to hiisj deserving ; 
& whereas he is now out of his Grace's hands, his Grace doth not 
pass of him. After this he would have ha[d] me to help him to be 
in service with the Prince as a gentel[man], not as a man of war ; 
in the which, when I would give hy[ni] no comfort, then he went 
about to borrow money of me, w[hen], because his wife was great 
with child, & upon the co[nditi]on he should depart incontinent, I 

gave him a gu & his costs there, dispatching him after a good 

sort ; ho[wbeit], I dining the next day with the governor of the 
city [&] one or two of the Prince's Council, showed them what he 
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w[a8 &] about what practices he came, & declared to them the 
traj[80ii] of James Fuel & his abases here; whereupon they ma[de] 
this answer, that if he that were at Tubyng with [me] were of that 
conspiracy and trayson, they would take him [&\ han^j^ him ; & 
likewise if James of Poel came [hither] they would, if they might 
know him, surely punish hy[m] as a traytor, for albeit in all Doche- 
land they do great[ly] abhor traytors ; yet the gentlemen of Sueve- 
land be [above] all other in punishing that fault. Whereunto I 
answered that [I did] perceive no other of him that was at Tubing 
but that he [was] a banished man, as I did mark by the burning of 
his hafnd], which, and the misery that he is in, or like to come to, 
we[rej punishment enough for him, seeing I had no [knowledge] of 

[any] other [things] committed of him ; but in case this thither 

if they did take him, & punish him upon en they should not 

only in that behalf do high just[ice, <& to the King's] Grace of Eng- 
land high pleasure, but also the ci[ties & princes] imperial, whom 

he hath and intendeth [d]eceave, etc. ; <& if he come there now 

in my absence he shall have there but small courtesy. I am 

[sure he] had been there long or this time, but for fear of [me] ; 
tor while riding towards Italy I passed through Ulmes, seven Dutch 
miles from Tubing, where James Poel was three weeks before my 
coming ; but he tarried not. Perhaps, when he hears that I have 
departed, he will make suit to the duke of Wertemberg, as he has 
done to other princes ; but his errand is done or he come. The 
chief persons in Augsburg say that if this information had come to 
them from the King of England when he was here, they would have 
taken & worthily punished him. Lawrence Staber might have taken 
him if he would. If the King wants him taken I think I could 
nearly do it as well as Staber, for the chief of the learned men, both 
spiritual and temporal, & others, officers & gentlemen of Tubyng & 
thereabouts, do highly favour me," etc. 

Edward Owen. 
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©bituarp. 

Archdeacon Edmondes* 

By the death of the Venerable Archdeacon Edmondes the Cambrian 
ArchflBological Association loses one of its oldest and most ardent 
members. 

Charles Gresford Edmondes was the eldest sou of the late Yicar 
of Cowbridge, and Master of the Grammar School. Edacated first 
at Cow bridge, and afterwards at Sherborne School, he passed from 
the latter place to Trinity College, Oxford, of which he became a 
scholar. A man of distinguished classical attainments, he obtained 
a First-Class in Classical Moderations in 1858, and a Second-Class 
in the Final Schools in 1860. 

He was ordained Deacon in 1862, and served the curacy of New- 
castle, Glamorganshire, nntil, in 1865, he was elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Latin in St David's College, Lampeter, which office 
he held until 1881. In that year, after having been appointed by 
the Bishop of St. David's to one of the cursal canonries of St. David's 
Cathedral in 1876, he resigned his Professorial Chair at Lampeter, 
and reinmed to parochial duties on acceptance of the vicarage of 
Bonghrood, Radnorshire. In 1882 he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Wari'on with St. Thinnell's, Pembrokeshire, and in 1888, upon 
the appointment of Archdeacon Lewis to the see of Llandaff, in suc- 
cession to Bishop Ollivant, was nominated by the Crown to the 
vacant archdeaconry of St. David's. This office he held nntil 18<^8, 
when, upon the vacancy in the Principalship of St. David's College, 
caused by the recall of Professor Byle to Cambridge, as Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, lie retnrne^ as Principal to his old College, 
and his old work at Lampeter. 

The next fonr years, during which he presided over the College, 
were years characterised by that spirit of self-devotion and thorough 
sense of duty which entered into all with which he was concerned, 
and combined with a judgment ever sound, and firmness of disci- 
pline which made itself felt, gave to bis Principalship a special 
power for good. Failing health necessitated his resignation of his 
office, and in 1892 he retired to the Rectory of Churiton, Pembroke- 
shire ; but within a short year passed away, on July 18, 1893. 

His interest in and connection with the Cambrian Archedological 
Association were long and great. For many years he represented 
the Association as Local Secretary for Cardiganshire, in which 
capacity he was most assiduous in making and superintending the 
necessary arrangements on the occasion of the Lampeter Meeting 
in 1878 ; and it was mainly owinc: to his careful forethought that 
the Meeting passed off so successfully. Since 1881 he held a place 
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on the General Committee of the Association, and he was amongst 
the number of the most constant of its members at the annual 
gatherings. Thongh the Society cannot point to any papers from 
his hand in its published Titinsactions, he "wrote an interesting and 
appreciative account of the visit to Ireland in 1891, in which he 
took part, in the pages of the St DavicVs College Magazine, which 
may well cause regret that he left behind him no further contribu- 
tions on archseological subjects from his pen. 



Mr. Edwaed Rowley Morris, F.S.A. 

By the death of Mr. Rowley Morris, Wales has lost one of her 
foremost antiquaries, and a vacancy is created in the attenuated 
ranks of Welsh historical inquirers that it will be difficult to fill. 
To the Powysland Clnb the loss is unusually keen, for Mr. Morris 
was a Montgomeryshire man who had practically devoted his life to 
the elucidation of Montgomeryshire history. He was a native of 
the border parish of Kerry, having been born at New Hall on the 
22nd of April 1828. He spent the larger portion of a useful and 
active life in his native county, filling several public functions with 
great energy and ability. 

In 1881 he removed to London, one important reason for his 
choice of the metropolis being the facilities for research that would 
be afforded him by the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office. He threw himself with zest into the new sphere of useful- 
ness opened up by these institutions, and became one of their 
most constant frequenters. But he by no means confined his atten- 
tion to the two great repositories. Wherever there existed any 
documents relating to Montgomeryshire, Mr. Morris was busy. He 
knew the general character of the contents of the Lambeth Library, 
and was thoroughly at home in the General Probate Registry. He 
had obtained entry to the muniment-room of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and had worked at the Land Revenue and Tithe- 
Commutation Offices ; and wherever he went he copied everything 
connected with his native county that came in his way. 

Owing to his untiring labours amidst ancient documents of every 
description, his knowledge of the sources of the local and general 
history of Wales was quite unrivalled, and it was always at the 
service of any one who appealed to him for guidance or help. There 
is hardly a writer upon Welsh history who has not at some time or 
other been indebted to Mr. Rowley Morris for information that no 
one else could have supplied. The Montgomeryshire Collections are 
distinguished above the Proceedings of most county archsoological 
societies by the great quantity of original matter exti*acted from 
the Public Records. The Powysland Club has been fortunate from 
its very inception, in having had as its presiding spirit, and its 
principal writers, men who have recognised that their contributions 
to the history of their county must be based upon the nnimpeach- 
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able evidence of ooutemporary documents ; and of these gent1(*me!i 
Mr. Rowley Morris was foremost. Montgomeryshire is alone amongst 
the connties of Wales in having a complete abstract of its early 
wills, — the basis of all genealogical researches and of the changes 
of property, — and this was largely due to Mr. Morris. As a gene- 
alogist he was one of the ablest that Wales has produced since the 
days of the arwyddfeirdd, and he was never satisfied with a pedigree 
until he had verified its details fi*om the Public Becords. 

When struck down by illness he was engaged in compi-ling a 
catalogue of documents relating to Montgomeryshire in the Public 
Record Office. This he was performing in the thorough manner 
that characterised all his record-work, expanding his catalogue into 
a summary. He had a perfect genius for getting at the heart of a 
document, and for seizing upon its salient points. When working 
upon the Inquisitiones pott Mortem (a most difficult class of records) 
he would set himself the task of getting through a certain number 
of documents each day, and if circumstances prevented him from 
performing it, he would ezpres.^ his dissatisfaction with himself for 
the failure ; yet it had probably been occasioned by a lengthened 
search, undertaken with great gusto, for a friend. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Morris's labours, incomplete as they 
unfortunately are, will be printed in the Mont. ColL In the second 
volume of that publication he commenced a history of his native 
palish of Kerry ; but ho then dropped it for other work, only to 
resume it at a later day. It has not yet been brought to full com- 
pletion, though we believe the materials for the final instalment 
exist. Excellent as are many of the parochial histories of Mont- 
gomeryshire, none can take higher rank than that of Kerry, because 
the position and knowledge of its author enabled him to illustrate 
his subject by copious extracts from unpublished documents. At 
the time of his death Mr. Morris was looking forward to the trans- 
cription and editing of the municipal archives of Montgomery, — a 
task for which he was pre-eminently qualified not only by reason 
of his intimate acquaintance with the town and its neighbourhood, 
but also because of the interest he had always taken in researches 
into the rise and development of corporate life. He was to have 
been associated in the task with a member of our Society ; but it is 
to be feared that the master-mind having been withdrawn, the pro- 
ject will be abandoned. 

In temperament Mr. Morris was bright and vivacious ; his spirits 
were as lively as those of a boy, while nothing delighted him more 
than a chat with a fellow-recordist, when he would pour out of the 
stores of his retentive memory scraps of Welsh general or family 
history that he had accumulated in his search amongst musty and 
almost undecipherable records. His ever ready response to inquiries 
brought him into contact with most of our leading Welsh anti- 
quaries, and with many scholars in distant countries, by all of whom 
he will bo missed and mourned. 
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Carew Church, 271 

Carn Goch, 173-74 

Carnarvon (Segontium), Roman re- 
mains, 190-92, 276-77 

Carreg Pumpsaint, 93 

Carrog, discovery of old church, 
347-48 

**Cart8B et Munimenta de 01am." 
(G. T. Clark), 266-67 

Castle, Bovehill, 295 

; Carreg Cennen, 171-72 

Dryslwyn, 13637, 230-31 

Dynevor, ancient, 133, 228, 

230, 231, 236 ; modem, 132 

Llanddewi, 294 

Llandimor, 294 

Llwohwr, 4, 6, 7, 11, 298, 299 

Meuriff, 175 

Oxwioh, 301 

Oystermouth, 4,6,7, 11, 302 

Pennaid, 4, 304-8 

Swansea, 4, 6, 7, 11 



Catalogue of Manx Crosses with 
Runic Inscriptions (review), P. M. 
C. Kermode, 184-85 

Cathedral, Bangor, 188, 343 

St. David's, 218-25 

Caves, Pant-y-Llyn bone, 163-67 

Cefn Blaidd, 39 



Oef n Bryn, 7 

Cefn Cethin Maen Llwyd, 152-54 

Cefn Esgob, 48 

Ceiling, Jacobean, Derwydd, 157 

Vicar Pritchard's House, 177 

CelU, Goidelic, 64 

Brythonic, 64 

Gallo-Brythonic, 65 

P-celts and Qcelts, 64-65 

Celtic Art in Wales and Ireland 
compared (J. R. Allen), 17-24; 
characteristics, 19, 21 ; classifica- 
tion, 18 ; landjicape wanting, 18 ; 
Greek v. Celtic ornament, 19 
Chair, Sir Rhys ap Thomas', 133 
Chapel, Derwydd, 157 

Taliaris, 87 

Characteristics of Celtic art, 19, 21 
Charter to Griffin de la Pole, 27 

Edward II, Talley, 39 

Edward III, Talley, 38 

Rhys Vychan, Talley, 38, 39 

Chi-Rho Monograms upon Early 
Christian Monuments in Cornwall 
(A. G. Langdon), 97-108 
China, Stepney, at Derwydd, 157 
Church, Carew, 271 

Conwil Gaio, 93 

Daniah, ground-plan, 262-63 

round, in Denmark, 263 

Gresford, tomb of Madoc ap 

Llewelyn, 274; coffin-lid, 274; 
sepulchral slab, 351 

Marcross, sepulchral slab 

and font, 341 
Uanarthney, 137 ; wheel- 
cross, "Elmat", 137-38 

Llandanwg, 189 ; Llandeilo 



Fawr, 129; Llandisat, 176 

Llandrinio, N'orman arch. 



sepulchral stone, 26, 27 

Llandybie, 167 

Llandyfeisant, 132 

Llangadock, 175 

Llangathen, 134-35 

Llansantffinud -Glyn -Dyfr- 

dwy, 347 

Llantrisant, 348 

Llanwinio, 139 

Llanwrda, 94 

Wrexham, effigy, 274-5 



Churches, The Teilo (J. W. Willia- 

Bund), 193-217 
Cilvae, 3 
Manor- House = Fforest, 3 
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CUHbion, 14 

CUvrough (Kil), 14 

Circary, 34 

Cistercians, abbeys in Wales, 30-31; 
covetousness, 121-3; oppression 
of smaller houses by greater, 121 

Cistvaen, Llwyn-y-Beddau, 171 

Clark (G. T.), **Cart» et Muni- 
menta de Glamorgan", 266-7 

Clas Llangevelach Manor, 6, 15 

Classification of Celtic art, 18 

Claudach, 40, 45 

Cnelston (Knelston), 15 

Commandery of Slebech, 6 

Commons, Gower, 7 

Comportionist, 219 

Contribution to the History of Tal- 
ley Abbey (E. Owen), 29-47, 120- 
28, 226-37, 309-25 

Cornwall, early Christian monu- 
ments, 97-108 

Craig Derwyddon Bone-Caves, 163-7 

Crannog, Glastonbury, 63 

Talley, 82, 89 

Crickhowell, 218-19 

CrisUn, Abbess of Talley, 36, 37 

Cromwell (Oliver), 170-71 

Crosses, stone, often memorial, or 
boundary-stones, 49 

Eiudon, 48, 55 ; similarity 

to Llantwit crosses, 53-54 

Glamorganshire decorated. 



276 

Illtutus, 327-28 

Irish V. Welsh crosses, size, 

shape, ornament, 22, 24 

Llandeilo-Fawr cross-head, 



130-32 

Llantwit Major, 32631 

Manx, catalogue, 184-85 

Monasterboice, 23 



Crug bar, 39 
Culverhouse, 13 
^'Curcagnus'' Stone, 130 
Cwmlyog, 39 
Cwrt Bryn-y-Beirdd, 172 

Carney, 15 

y-Cam, 15 



Henry, 136 



Cynwil Gaio, 39, 93 



Danes, traces in Gower, 24 
Danish churches, architecture, 262- 
63 'f round, 263 



Danish bricks, 262 

Davies(D. Griffith), Roman remains, 
Carnarvon, 190-92 

Llangybi, 343 

miserere, 343 

carved Bellarmine jug, 354- 

55 

Derwydd, 154-63 

frie2se, 154-55 

Rhys ap Thomas, 154 

Jacobean ceiling, 157 

Chapel, 157 

Deulon, 12 

Devil-stories, 264 

Discovery at Carrog, 347-48 

Dog-tongs, Bangor, 188 

Dolau Cothy, 90 

Dolicho-cephalic skulls, 62-4, 74, 173 

Dol-yr-£sgob (Bishopston), 40 

Dominicum Sajictuarii, 221 

Drinkwater (Rev. C. H.), Llandan- 
wg Church, 189 

Drummond (Sir James), Presiden- 
tial Address, 79 

Dyer, 133, 136 

I^rnevor Castle, ancient, 133, 228, 
230, 231, 236 

modem, 132 

Sir Rhys ap Thomas' chair 

and spurs, 133 



Early Christian monumental stones 
at St David's and St. Edren's, 
281-82 

inscribed stone at Locoal- 

Meudon, 282 

Inscribed Stones of South 



Wales, Notes by Prof. Rhys, 285- 
91 

Easton (Priorstown), 16 

Ebblewhite (E. A.), Flintshire Ge- 
nealogical Notes, 109-19, 252-60 

Edmondes (Archdeacon), 362-63 

Edmund Earl of Cornwall, 137 

Edwinsford, 90 

Effigies, list of, in South Wales 
(Mrs, T. Allen), 248-51 

BerkeroUes (St. Athan's), 

271-72 

Robert de la Mare, 300 

Llanarmon, 274 

Margam Abbey, 273 

list and index of (S. W. Wil- 



liams), 238-47 
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EflSgies, some monumental, in Wales, 
(A. N. Palmer), 274 

Additional Notes (S. W. Wil- 
liams), 271-74 

Eglwys Cymmun Stone, 285, 291 

Egremont Stone, 287 

<'Elmat" Cross, Llanarthney, 137-8 

Emer=Eber, and Ir, 66 

Esgob Teilau, 194, 199 

Ethnology of British Inles (Prof. 
Rhys), 62, 72 

Evans (J. G.)* Text of Book of Llan 
DiLv, 332-39 

Excavations in Bokerly Dyke and 
Wansdyke (Lieut. -General Pitt- 
Rivers), 73-77 

Extracts from Statute-Book of St. 
David's Cathedral (Canon Bevan), 
218-25 



Fforest= Manor-House of Cilvae, 3 
Ffynnon Deilo, 48 
Flemings in Gower, 2 
Flintshire Genealogical Notes (E. 

A. Ebblewhite), 109-19, 25260 
Flint Registers, 109-19 
deeds, abstracts by Randle 

Holmes, 112-19 
Fodla, name of Ireland, 66 
Folk-Lore, Welsh (Rev.Elias Owen), 

263-66 
Forshalle, 16 
Fotharta and its representatives, 69 



Galfrid Don, Seneschal of Swan- 
sea, 5 
Gam (Morgan), lord of Avan, 3 
Gelli Dywyll Stone, 287 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 336-37 
Gervase (lorwerth). Abbot and Bi- 
shop, 80, 127-28, 227-29 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 120, 121, 128 

"Speculum Ecclesiie", 121 

Glamorgan inscribed stones and 

crosses, 276 
' *Cartffi et Munimenta",266- 

67 
Glastonbury Crannog, 63 
Gogofau gold mines, 93 
Goidelic Celts, 64 
Golden Grove, 151 

Cross, 48-55 

Goronwy of Llai, 349-51 



Gower (Bishop Hwiry), 6 
Gower =Gwyr, 1 

boundaries, 2, 3 

keys of, 4, 6, 7, 11 

Knights Templars in, 9 

manors, 10, 11 

Signory of (G. T. Clark), 1- 

16, 292 308 

traces of Danes in, 2, 4 

Flemings in, 2 

Wallica, 8 

Anglica, 6, 8, 9 



Gresford Church, tomb, slab, coffin 

lid, 274, 351 
Griffin de la Pole, charter to, 27 
Griffith (Dr. George), Bishop of St. 

Asaph, 28 
Griffith (J. E.), on Sonnebeca seal, 

187 

dog-tongs, 188 

Grufiydd ap Rhys, 14 
Grongaer Mill, 136 
Gwas Teilo, 41 
Gwerglodd-y-Saint, 28 
Gwyddelod, Muriau-y, 189 
Gwyns of Piode, 1G2 
Gwynvae, 16 



Haman (Hamon), 16 

Heales (Major A.), Architecture of 

Churches of Denmark (rev.), 262-3 
Hendiffe Stone, 292 
Henllys Stone, 292 
Heraldic jurisdiction in Wales, 282 
Hermitage, Llangenydd, 297 
Hirvaen Gwyddawg, 40 
Hoda-cum-Tewdwr cabinet, 156 
HofEhant, 46 
Holms, 2 

Holt = Irish Caill, CoUl, 69 
Hopkin, ap=:Popkin, 3 
Horton, 292 

Hospital of St. John, Swansea, 6,13 
Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, 

124 
Hunting-knife, Welsh, 156 



Icht, Sea of=English Channel, 72 

Ilston, Iltwiteston, 292 

lUtutus Cross, 327-28 

lolo Morganwg's Readings of In- 
scriptions on Crosses at Llantwit 
Major (J. R. Allen), 326-31 
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lorwerth of Llai, 349 
Ireland, poetic names of, 66, 67 
Irish V. Welsh crosses, 22, 24 
Iverio, Iyema=Irelancl, 66, 67 



Jacobean ceiling, Derwydd, 167 

Llandovery, 177 

Jones (Morris C), obituary, 181 
Julia Strato (Cardiff), 281 



"Keys of Gower", 4, 6, 7, 11 
Kenwric Bochan (Kynvric Vychan), 

3, 127 
Kermode (P. A. C), Catalogue of 

Manx Crosses (review), 184-85 
Kittle Hill (KutshuUe, Kuitehulle, 

KychuU), 292 
Knights of St. John, 301 



Lanciog, 293 

Landscapes wanting in Celtic art, 18 

Langdon (A. G.), Chi-Rho Mono- 
gram upon Early Christian Monu- 
ments in Cornwall, 97-108 

Langrove, 292 

La T^ne pattern, 21 

Laws (E.) on Caer Goch, 173 

Leeson (Leycester), 293 

Legends, Welsh, 337 

Lewis Glyn Cothi*s poems, 314 

Llancombe, 292 

Llanarmon efSgy, 274 

Llanarthney wheel-cross and church , 
137-38 

Llandaff diocese, St. David's an- 
nexed to, 199 

boundaries, 196-97, 217 

early canons, 201 

Text-Book of Llan D&v (Li- 
ber Landavensis), 332-9 

liandanwg Church, 189 

Llanddewi Castle, 294 

Llandeilo-Fawr Meeting, 78, 94 

accounts, 95, 96 

Church, 129 

cross-head, 130-32 

Llandeilo-Llwydarth Stone» 286 

Llandeilo-Tal-y-Bont, 292 

Llandimor Castle, 294 

Llandingat Church, 176 

Llandovery, 172, 177, 357-58 

Llandrinio Church, 26 ; Norman 



arch, 27 ; sculptured stone, 28 ; 

sanctuary, 28 
Llandybie Church, 167 
Llandyssilio, ancient remains, 186-7 
Llandyfeisant Church, 132 
Llanfymach, bronze celt, 144 
Llangadock Church, 175 
Llangathen Church, 134-35 
Llangenydd Prioxy, 7, 16, 295 

Hermitage, 297 

Llanguick (Lauciwg), 297 

Llaugybi find, 343 

LlanUir, Llanllear, Nunnery, 37 

Llanmadoc (-vedoc), 297 

Llanrhidian, 298 

Llansantffraid Glyn Dyfrdwy Old 

Church, 347-48 
Llantrisaut Church, cross-slab, 348 
Llantwit Major Crosses, 53-54, 326- 

31 
Llanverres Church, slab, 361-53 
Llanwinio Church, 139 
Llanwrda Church, 94 
Llanycrwys, 40 
Llech Eidon, 48, 60-63 
Llwchwr (Leucarum, Louchwame, 

Aberlwchwr), 298-99 

Bridge, 299 

Castle, 298-99 

Uwyn-y-Bach, 299 
Llynon (Lunnon), 299 
Locoal-Meudon Stone, 282 

Mac, maqui, mapi, ap, 64 

Mael, 66 

Maeles, 30 

Maen magi (Main glain), 147 

Uwyd (Cefn Cethin), 152-54 

Maes-y-Groes, 28 
Manuscripts in Wales, 22 
Manx crosses, catalogue, 184-86 
Marcross Church, 341 
Margam Abbey, effigies, 273 
Margins, Japanese v, Celts, 21 
Martin (Bishop David), 218 
Matthew (W.), Bailiff of Swansea, 5 
Memorial Stones (Rev. J. J. Beres- 

ford), 147-61 
Metalwork, 22 
Middleton Hall, bronze and stone 

implements, 143 
Millwood, 300 
Miserere, Bangor, 343 
Mold = Mohuntsdale, Mouldsdale, 

253,260 
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Mold Registers, 253-60 
Monasterboice Cross, 23 
Monumental effigies, 274; see Effigies 
Moreton, 300 

Morris (E. Rowley), 363-64 
Munro (Dr. R.), Talley Crannog,89 
Muriau y Gwyddelod, 189 
Mynydd Llech Eidon, 48 
Myze=Mise, 4 



Nant Cadivor, 41 

Mawr, 46 

Neath Abbey, 7 

Newborough slab, 351-52 

Newell (E. T.), St. Patrick's Life 

and Teaching (review), 182-84 
Nicholas de Molyn, 137 
Nicholeston (Necleaton), 300 
Norman period, brick-building, 262 
Notes and Queries, 186-92, 271-83, 

340-01 



Obituary: — Archdeacon Edmondes, 

362-63; Morris C. Jones, 181-82; 

E. Rowley Morris, 363-64 ; Prof. 

J. O. Westwood, 95, 179-80 
Ogams, 139, 140, 285-88, 355-7 
Ornament, Celtic and Greek, 19 
Owain Law Goch, 167 
Owen (Edward), History of Talley 

Abbey, 29-47, 120-28,226-37,309- 

25 
Owen (Sir Rhys abGruffudd), 358-9 
Owen (Rev. Elias), Welsh Folk- 

Lore, 263-64 

Capel Trillo, 276 

Oxedon, 300 
Oxwich, 300 

Castle, 301 

Oystermouth (Caertawy,) 301 
Castle, 302 



Palmer (A. N.), Some Monumental 

Effigies in Wales, 274-75 
Pant-y-Llyn Bone Caves, 163-67 
^'Parochia Landavicse*', 196 
Park le Bruce (Braose), 305 
Paternity of Talley Abbey assigned 

to Welbeck, 319, 320 
Patterns, origin of, key, spiral, in- 
terlaced, 21 
**La T^ne", 24 



Patrick (St.), his Life and Teach- 
ing (E. J. Newell), review, 182-4 

"Paulinus" Stone, 91 

Pauncefoot (Dame Sibyl), 219 

Paviland Manor, 302-3 

Pedigree, Rhys ap Grufiydd, 231 

A. Stepney Gulston, 168-69 

Williams of Plas-Isa, 360-61 

Peithynen, 183 

Penmaen, 303 

Pennard (Uanarth-Bodu ?), Castle, 
304-8 

Phillack (Felack) Stone, 99,100,101 

Pict, derivation, 71 

**Piscises", toll-pisey, 8 

Pitt-Rivers (Lieut. -Gen.), Excava- 
tions in Bokerly Dyke, 73-77 

Pont-y-Maen, bronze armlet, spear- 
heads, 142-43 

Pottery, ancient, found at Cardiff, 
277-81 

Prdmontr^, Abbot and Abbey of, 
31819, 321 

descent of houses, 34 

Premonstratensian Order, 31-33 

dress, 34 

dedication, 34-35 

Abbey of Talley, history, 

29 47, 120-28, 226-37, 309-25 

Price (Mr. Long)on Talley Abbey, 39 

Pritchard's House (Vicar), 177 



Resus Magnus, 39 

Reviews and Notices of Books : — 

Early Ethnology of British Isles, 
62-72 

Excavations in Bokerly Dyke, 
etc., 73-77 

St. Patrick, his Life and Teach- 
ing, 182-84 

Catalogue of Manx Coins with 
Runic Inscriptions, 184-85 

Architecture of Churches of Den- 
mark, 262-63 

Welsh Folk-Lore, 264-65 

Cartffi et Munimenta de Glamor- 
gan, 266-67 

The Antiquarian Library Series, 
267-70 

Text of the Book of Llan D&v, 
33239 
Rheims, Council, 209 
Rh^dowain^ 41 
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Rhys (John, Professor), Early Eth- 
nology of Britiah Isles (review), 
62-72 

Early Inscribed Stones, 289- 



91 



the oldest Ogam, 355-57 



Rhys ap Gryffydd, 14, 38, 124,368-9 

Rhys ap Meredydd, 137 

Rhys ap Thomas, 133, 154, 158-59, 

295, 323 
Rhys Vychan, 38, 39 
Roman intaglio ring, 94, 175, 281 

road, 4 

coin and pottery, etc., 277-81 

vilU, 91 

remains (Segontium), 190-2, 

276-7 
Round churches in Denmark, 263 
Rudd (Bishop), monument, 133-35 
Runic inscriptions, Manx, 184-85 



*' Salve Regina", 123 

Samson, L^e of, 338 

Sanctuary at Llandrinio, 28 

Seal of the Abbey of Sonnebeca,187 

Segontium, Roman remains, 190- 92, 

276-77 
Seneschals of Swantea, 5, 6 
Seymour (Lord Robert), 87 
Sepulchral slabs, 341, 348, 351-53 
Signory of Gower (G. T. Clark), 1- 

16, 292-308 
Silchester, the oldest Ogam, 365-57 
Skeletons, height of British, 75 
Skulls, brachycephalic, 62-65, 174 ; 

dolichocephalic, 62 64, 74, 173 
Slebech, Commandery of, 6 
Sonnebeca, Abbey seal, 187 
*' Speculum Ecclesiffi*^ 121 
Stone, Sutton, in medissval build- 
ing, 342 

— crosses, often memorial or 

boundary-stones, 49 
Stone, "Bivadi", 288-91 

Curcagnus, 130 

ConwU Gaio, 94 

— Bgremout, 287 

Eglwys Cymmun, 285, 291 

Gelli Dy wyll, 287 

Llandeilo Llwydarth, 286 

Llandrinio, 25 

Llanwinio Ogam, 139, 140 

Locoal-Meudon, 282 

Ogams, 285-6, 288 



Stone, <<Paulinus", 91 

Phillack, 99-101 

St. David's and St. Edren's, 

281-82 

Silchester, 355 

— St. Just, 100, 102 

St. Helen's Church, 103 

Southill, 105 

Talori, 92 



(See also crosses, sepulchral slabs) 
Stones, inscribed and sculptured, 

22, 25, 48-56, 276, 281-82, 285-91 
Subdivision, early, of a large parish, 

218 
Suggestions for an Archaeological 

Survey of Wales (J. R. Allen), 

56-61 



Taliaris Chapel, 87 

Talley (Talog, Tal-y-Llychan, Tal- 

leletho, Talecho, Taleleghan), 80, 

87, 89, 229, 230 
Abbey, history (Edw. Owen), 

29-47, 120-28, 226-37, 309-25 

Abbatissa, 3«, 37 

charters, 38-39 

founder, 38 

Gervase, Abbot, 80, 127-28, 



227-9 



subject to Welbeck, 234, 315 

valuation of property, 234-5 

income, 323-24 

Crannog, 62, 89 

King's Court, 323 

Taylor (Bishop Jeremy), 87, 151-52 

TeUau Esgob, 194, 199 

TeUo Churches (J. Willis-Bund), 
193-217; in eight groups, 198 

Text of Book of Llan Dd.v, 332-39 

Thomas (Archdeacon), Notes on 
Sculptured Stone and Church at 
Llandrinio, 25-28 

Tolls and Customs, Gower, 3, 7, 8 

Tongs (dog), 188 

Traethnelgau, 39 

Treasurer's account, 284 

"Tribe of the Saint", 199 

TrUlo Capel (Rev.Elias Owen),275-6 

Turner (Sir Llewelyn), Roman re- 
mains at Carnarvon, 276-77 

TwrU Mound, 90 

Urban (Bishop), 1, 203-4, 208 ; his 
claim, 206, 206, 211 
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Vaughan (H. F. J.), Heraldic Juria- 

diction in Wales, 282-83 
YecturioneB^ people of the woods, 

69 
Yindo-gladia, 74 
"Vita S. Cadoci", 334-35 



Waller (J. G.), Notes on Carved 
Frieze, Derwydd, 164-55 

Wansdyke, excavations, 73-77 

Welsh V. Irish crosses, size, shape, 
ornament, 22-24 

Welsheries, 9, 293, 302 

Wernllaeth, 13 

Wheel-cross, *'Elmat*', Llanarth- 
ney, 137-38 



Whitland, monks, 125 

Wilfred, Bishop of St. David's, 205 

"Will the Giant", 329 

Williams (Robert), sepulchral slab 
at liarcross, 341-42 

Williams (Stephen W.), List and In- 
dex of Monumental Effigies, 238- 

47 

Additional Notes, 271-74 

Willis-Bund (J. W.), the TeUo 

Churches, 193-217 
Woodyates, 75 

Wrexham Church, effigy, 274-75 
Wyndcliff, ancient camp, 340 



Ynys dywyll, 39 
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William8-Drummond,Sir James, 

Bart 

Beresford, Rev. J. Jervie, M.A. 
Buckley, J. F., Esq. . 
Chidlow, Rev. Charles, M.A. 
Davies, Rev. D. H. . 
*Da vies, W., Esq. 
Evans, Rev. Owen, M.A. . 
Gwynne-Hnghes, J. H. W., Esq. 
Hughes, Col. W. Gwynne . 
Joaes, Rev. Ebeu., M.A. . 

Johnes, Mri< 

Lewis, W., Esq 

Lloyd, H. Meuric, Esq. 
Lloyd, Rev. J. H., M.A. 
Lloyd, W., Esq., M.D. 
Price, D. Long, Esq. . 
Prothero, Edward, Esq. 
Ri -hardson, J. C, Esq. 
^Richardson, Robt. Eden, Esq. . 
Rocke, J. Denis, Esq. 
Stepney-Gulstou, Alan J., Esq. 
Thursby-Pelham, Mrs. 



Abergwili Palace, Carmarthen 
Dynevor Castle, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Carmarthen Vicarage 

Edwinsford, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Brynhawddgar, Llanarthney. R.S.O. 

Bryncaerau Castle, Llanelly 

Conwyl Caio, Llanwrda, R.S.O. 

Cenarth, Llandyssil 

Bays Hill, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

The College, Llandovery, R.S.O. 

Tregib, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Glancothy, Carmarthenshire 

The Vicarage, Golden Grove, R.S.O. 

Dolaucothy, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Lime Tree House, Llangadoc, R.S.O. 

TyVEglwys, Llangadoc, R.S.O. 

Talley Vicarage, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Talley House, Llandilo, R. -.0. 

Dolwilym, Whitland 

Glanbrydan, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Glanbrydan, Llandilo, R.S.O. 

Trainsarn, Kidwelly 

Derwydd, Llandebie, R.S.O. 

Abermarlais, Llangadoc, R.S.O. 



GLAMORGANSHIRE. (52). 



Windsor, The Rij^ht Hon., Lord 

Lieutenant of Glamorganshire 
Bute, The Most Noble the 

Marquess of, K.T. . 
Llaudaff, 'J he Lord Bishop of . 
Aberdare, The Right Hon. Lord 
Llewellyn, Sir John Talbot 

Dilwyn, Bart., M.A., F.L.S. . 
Vivian, Sir H. Hussey, Bart., 

M.P 



St. Pagan's Castle, Cardiff 

Cardiff Castle 

Bishop's Court, Llaudaff 

Dyffryn, Aberdare 

Penllergare, Swansea 

Park Wern, Swansea 
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Llandaff, The Very Rev. the 
Dean of 

Cardiff Free Library . 

University College Library 

Clark, G. T., Eeq., F.S.A. 

Clark, Godfrey L., Esq. 

Crockett, Mr. John 

Davies, Dr. .... 

Drane, R., Esq 

EdwaidF,W.,Esq.,M.A.,H.M.LS. 

Evans. Henry Jones, Esq. 

Evans, J. H. Westyr, Esq., 
Solicitor 

Evans, W. H., Esq. . 

Frankleii, Thos. Mansel, Esq. . 

Glascodine, C. H., Esq., M.A. . 

Harries, William, Esq. 

Hybart, F. W., Esq. . 

James, Charles Russel, Esq. 

Jones, D., Esq. 

Jones, Evan, Esq. 

Jones, John, Esq. 

Jones, Oliver Henry, Esq., M.A. 

Knight, Rev. C. R., M.A. . 

♦Llewelyn, R, W., Esq. . 

Lewis, Sir W. T. . . . 

Lewis, Lieut.-Col. D. R. . 

Morgan, Col. W. L. . . 

Newell, Rev. E. J., M.A. . 

Nicholl, John Cole, Esq., M.A. 

NicL n, lUtyd, Esq., F.S.A. 

Phillips, D. Rhys, Esq. 

Powel, Thomas, Esq., M.A. 

Price, Mrs. Mary 

Rees, Rev. Thomas . 

Rees, W. J., Esq. 

Reynolds, Llywarch, Esq. 

Robinson, George E., Esq. 

Royal Institution of S. Wales . 

Samuel, John Edward, Esq. 

Swansea Free Library. 

Talbot, Miss .... 

Thomas, T. H., Esq. . 

Yaughan, John, Esq., Solicitor . 

Williams, D., Esq. 

Williams, David, Esq 

Williams, J. I«[natius, Esq., M. A. 

WUkins, Charles, Esq., F.G.S. . 



Cathedral Close, Llandaff, Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Talygarn,LlantriMant,Pontyclun,R.S.O. 

Talygarn,Llantrisant,Pontyclun,R.S.O. 

23, Taff Street, Pontypridd 

Bryn Golwg, Aberdare 

Cardiff 

The Court, Merthyr Tydfil 

Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff 

Cardiff 

Llanmaes House, Cowbridge 

St. Hilary, Cowbridge 

Cae Pare, Swansea 

Merthyr Tydfil 

Conway Road, Canton, Cardiff 

Merthyr Tydfil 

Church Street, Merthyr Tydfil 

Ty-mawr, Aberdare 

Glannaot House, Merthyr Tydfil 

Fonmon Castle, Cardiff 

Tythegstou Court, Bridgend, S.W. 

Baglan Cottage, Briton Ferry 

Mardy, Aberdare 

Penydarren House, Merthyr Tydfil 

Mirador, Swansea 

The College, Forthcawl, Bridgend 

Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend, S.W. 

The Ham, Cowbridge 

Penrhiw House, Neath 

University College, Cardiff 

Glan Twrch, Swansea Yale 

Pontlottyn Yicarage, Cardiff 

Swansea 

Old Church Place, Merthyr Tydfil 

32, St. Mary's Street, Cardiff 

Swansea 

Dowlais 

Swansea 

Margam Park, Taibach 

45, The Walk, Cardiff 

Merthyr Tydfil 

5, Commercial Place, Aberdare 

George Street, Merthyr Tydfil 

Plasynllan, Whitechurch, Cardiff 

Springfield, Merthyr Tydfil 
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PEMBROKESHIRE. (z6) 

Cawdor, The Bight Hon. the Earl 
of, Lord Lieutenant of Car- 
marthenshire .... Stackpool Court, Pemoroke 
Philipps, Sir C. E. G., Bart. . Picton Castle, Haverfordwest 
St David's, The Very Rev. the 

Dean of Cathedral Close, St. David's, R.S.O. 

Allen, Herbert, Esq. . . .10, Norton, Tenby 

Bancroft, J., Esq., H.M.I.S. . 4, Lexden Terrace, Tenby 

Bowen, Rev. David . . Hamilton House, Pembroke 

Edmondes, Ven. Archdeacon, 

M.A Stackpole Elydyr Rectory, Pembroke 

James, John, Esq. . . .St. Martin's Crescent, Haverfordwest 

Laws, Edward, Esq. . . . Brython Place, Tenby 

Lewis, Rev. Canon David, M.A. The Vicarage, St. David's, R.S.O. 

Lloyd-Philipps, F., Esq., M.A. . Pentypark, Clarbeston, R.S.O. 

Mortimer, Rev. G. T., M.A. . The Court, Fishguard, R.S.O. 

Mousley, Thomas T., Esq. . Stackpool, Pembroke 

wen,Henry,Esq., B.C.L.,F.S.A. 44, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W 

Samson, Lewis, Esq. . . . Scotch well, Haverfordwest 

De Win ton, W. S., Esq. • . Haroldston, Haverfordwest 

RADNORSHIRE. (4). 

Cole, R. Preston, Esq. . . Ethel House,Llandrindod Wells^R.S.O. 
Lewis, Rev. C. W., M.A. . , Heyop Rectory, Knighton 

Sladen, Mrs Rhydoldog, Rhayader 

Williams, Stephen William, Esq., 
F.S.A. Penralley, Rhayader 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. (5). 

Tredegar, The Right Hon, Lord Tredegar Park, Newport 

Llangattock, The Rt. Hon. Lord The Hendre, Monmouth 

♦Bowen, A. E., Esq. . . . The Town Hall, Pontypool 

Bradney, Joseph A., Esq. . . Tal-y-coed, Monmouth 

Haines, W., Esq. . . , Y Bryn, Abergavenny 

THE MARCHES. (15). 

Westminster, His Grace the 

Duke of, K.G., Lord-Lieut.«of 

Cheshire Eaton Hall, Chester 

Harlech, The Right Hon. Lord . Brogyntyn, Oswestry 

Banks, W. H., Esq., B.A. . Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshire 

Balkeley-Owen, Rev. T.M.,M.A. Tedsmore Hall, West Felton, R.S.O. 

Davies, James, Esq. . . . Gwynva, Broomy Hill, Hereford 

Drinkwater, Rev. C. H., M.A. . St. George's Vicarage, Shrewsbury 

Edwards, Rev. A. H. Grey . St. Martin's Vicarage, Chester 
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Iieisfhton, Stanley, Esq., M.A., 

M.P., F.S.A Sweeney Hall, Oswestry 

Moms, The Rev. Canon Rupei*t 

H., D.D. .... Eccleston, Chester 

Owen, Rev. Elias, M.A.. F.S.A. Llanyblodwell Vicarage, Oswestry 

Penson, Mrs Dinam, Ludlow 

Pilley, Walter, Esq. . . Eigne Street, Hereford 

Temple, Rev. R., M.A. . Llwyn-y-groes, Llanymynech, R.S.O., 

Salop 

Woodall, Edward, Esq. . . Wingthorpe, Oswestry 
Wynne Ffoulkes, MA., His 

Honour Judge . Old Nortbgate House, Chester 



CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 

The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Queen Street Museum, Edin- 
burgh 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland (c/o R. H. Cochrane, Esq., 
Rathgar, Dublin) 

The British Archseological Association, 32, Sackville Street, W. 

The Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford Man- 
sion, Oxford Street, W. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen 

The Royal Institution of Cornwall, Truro 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Cambridge 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society (c/o Rev. W. 
Bazeley, The Museum, Gloucester) 

The Chester Archaeological and Historical Society (c/o I. E. Ewen, Esq., 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester) 

The Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society (c/o F. 
Goyne, Esq., Shrewsbury) 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society, Kendal 

La Soci^t^ d'Arch^ologie de Bruxelles, Rue des Palais, 63, Bruxelles 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C, U.S.A. 



All Members residing in South Wales and Monmouthshire are 
requested to forward their subscriptions to the Rev. Charles Chidlow, 
M. A., Caio Vicarage, Llanwrda, R.S.O., South Wales. All other Members 
to the Rev. R. Trevor Owen, Llangedwyn, Oswestry. 

As it is not impossible that omissions or errors may exist in the above 
list, corrections will be thankfully received by the General Secretaries. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea^ payable in advance on the first 
day of the year. 

Members vnshing to retire must give six months' notice previous to the 
first day of the following year, at the same time paying up all arrears. 

[P.T.O. 
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Cambrian ^rcI)aeologtcal SLgsEoctattan. 



Established 184G, 



In order to Examine, Preserve, and illustrate the Ancient Monuments and 

Remains of the History, Language, Manners, Customs, 

and Arts of Wales and the Marches. 



CONSTITUTION. 

1. The Association Bhall consist of Sabscribinir, Corresponding, and Hono- 

rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 

ADMISSION. - 

2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 

either of the General Secretaries ; bat their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

GOVEHNMENT. 

.S. The €k)Yernment of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Yioe-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 

ELECTION. 

4. The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates : but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose otlier candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 

THE CHAIR. 

6. At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of t^e Committee. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

6. The Chairman of the Committee phall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of l^e General Secre- 
taries, to authorise prooeedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. 
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EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

7. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting' of at least three 

members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 

SUBSCMPTION. 

8. All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advaoce, on the Ist of 

January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 

WITHDEA.WAL. 

9. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 

months^ notice to one of the Greneral Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

10. All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to reoeiye all 

the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 

SECRETARIES. 

11. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 

by them to the Treasurer. 

TREASURER. 

12. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 

31st ; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members. 

BILLS. 

13. The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 

of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being ; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 

COMMITTEE-MEETINO. 

14. The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 

nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

15. A G^eral Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 

business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

16. The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 

General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks' notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries. 

QUORUM. 

17. At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 



